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Bv R. W. GILLESPIE. 
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, BELIEVE the orthodox faith in Birmingham is that the 
Domesday Boole is the oldest document in which Bir- 
mingham is mentioned. I do not presume to say that 
in this respect orthodoxy is mistaken, but I wish to 
suggest that further enquiry is desirable. When 1 read 
in Mr. Sam : Timmins' article in the " Handbook of 
" Birmingham " that "eight hundred years ago the name of Birmingham first 
" appeared in History," I searched, with the object of finding out where this 
ap[>earance was supposed to have been made ; for I had a faint notion that 
I was on the track of an older reference to Birmingham. Mr. Timmins 
evidently referred to the Domesday Survey. He had previously said, in one 
of the papers read before this Section, " Domesday Book is the first chapter 
"of the general history of Birmingham." Now, in the very week of the 
publication of the " Handbook of Birmingham," I received from Mr. de Gray 
Birch, of the British Museum, his paper on " Early Territorial Names in 
" England," which he read in August, 1883, before the British Archaeological 
Association, and which is printed in their Transactions. In that paper Mr. 
Birch makes a quotation, which when fully given is as follows : — 

" The present greatness and importance of Birmingham is of modern and 
"comparatively recent growth, but the town itself is undoubtedly of very great 
"antiquity. Although it is singularly unconnected with events that are usually 
" called historical, and has not attracted the Antiquary or Topographer, so that 
" the notices of it from time to time are very brief and unsatisfying, there is yet 
"enough of definite statement, coupled with fair inference, to show that a town 
" has existed here from a very remote period, and that its inhabitants were 
" even then engaged on a small scale in the same branch of manufacturing 
" industry as that still carried on on so vast a scale." 
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" But there are no historical notices of this place de/ore tlie latter part of 
" tite 6th Century^ when it was given by the King of Mercia to a Saxon 
" family originally named Ulwine or Allen, but who thenceforward took the 
" name of the place and were styled De Berminghams. They continued to 
" hold the Manor after the Conquest, but by military tenure, under the Fitz- 
" Ausculphs, to whom the Conqueror had granted it." 

Not being able to reconcile this mention of " Historical Notices of Bir- 
" mingham in the 6th Century" with Mr. Timmins* statement, I wrote to 
Mr. Birch on the subject, and he referred me to an article on Birmingham in 
the " National Gazetteer," published by Virtue and Co., and purporting to be 
edited by Mr. Hamilton, of the British Museum. I immediately came over to 
the Reference Library, having found that most valuable Library satisfy all my 
previous wants in the way of books. The " Gazetteer " was not there. In a 
few days, having talked a good deal at home about the subject, my want 
got to the ears of a neighbour who was able to supply it, and he sent 
me the book, from which I have made the full extract that I have quoted 
above. 

I have tried, hitherto without success, to obtain from the Publishers the 
name of the writer of the article, in order that he might be applied to, to give 
particulars of the historic notices of Birmingham in the 6th Century. Where 
I have failed, perhaps others may succeed. There must be some ground for 
the statement, as it is not easy to suppose that a statement on an Archaeological 
subject could have been allowed to appear in a work edited by one eminent 
Archaeologist, and should be quoted with approval by another at a General 
Meeting of the British Archaeological Association, and should be printed by 
that Association in their Proceedings, if it were without any foundation. The 
question is surely worthy of further investigation by Birmingham men. 

I now wish to submit to the Section a suggestion that Birmingham 
is actually referred to in a Charter dated in the year 984, an ancient 
copy of which is in the possession of Mr. Wynne, of Peniarth, near 
Towyn, in North Wales. It is one of an extensive collection of 13th 
Century Copies of Charters, nearly all of which demonstrably relate to Lands 
in the neighbourhood of, or not far distant from, the town of Birmingham, 
and which run from the year 800 to the year 1048. One of them, of the 
date of 964, is a Grant by Edgar, described as King of the Angles, of Land 
which is mentioned as partly situate at Duddestone, and partly at Ernley. The 
grant is made to the King's very faithful minister, who is described as being 
by the educated people of this Country called by the famous name of Wulfget, 
and in consideration of his most devoted service. Punishment of a frightful 
kind is to await any person who should disturb Wulfget in his possession. The 
Charter says: — " If any should wish to oppose that gift, Let him be put out from 
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" the- fellowship of God's Holy Church, and let him be punished with the fires 
" and wailings of the pit, and let him be joined with Judas, the betrayer of 
" Christ, and his accomplices." 

It is satisfactory to know that Edgar, known as the peaceful, did not 
really mean anything special by this dreadful imprecation. It was. part of 
what we Lawyers call " Common Form." All the Charters of the period contain 
some such language. One in the same collection threatens that any person 
violating it shall be fried by the devils on Iron Fryingpans. 

But let us return to Duddeston. There may be a Duddeston somewhere 
else ; but as nearly all the places named in Mr. Wynne's large collection can 
be identified with places in Warwickshire or Staffordshire, I think the presump- 
tion is strong that the place indicated is our Duddeston. Places named about 
which there is no doubt are Alrewas, Barton, Tatenhylle, Braunston, Stretton, 
Rolston, Darlaston, and Caldwell, a manor now lost, within the parish of 
Rushall, next to Walsall. Then there is Helm-erdington, which may be our 
Erdington with the prefix dropped off. Places named which are common 
names elsewhere, but which are also to be found in this neighbourhood, are 
Clifton, Hanton (spelt Hagnatun), which is possibly the Hanton afterwards 
known as Wulfruna's Hanton, and now Wolverhampton, Sutton, Norton, 
Chesterfield (near Lichfield), Newton, Little Coton, Ernley or Arley, and 
Aston. 

This name of Aston brings us to an interesting suggestion which I hope 
you will not think absolutely valueless. I admit it is guesswork, and I will 
only offer it as such. 

Aston is given under the form of Eastun, and it occurs in a Charter of King 
Ethelred's in 984, in conjunction with Byrhtelmingtun, meaning the town of the 
family, or tribe, of Byrthelm. Byrthelm is named in another of the Charters in 
Mr. Wynne's collection. He is there described as " miles." My guess is that 
by loss of the "t" Byrthelm was worn down into Berm, and that just as 
Bridlington is worn down into BurWngton — as Bridford has become Burford — 
as Erdington became Yarnton — as Barcardeslim became Burslem — as Bermun- 
descote became Bescote — as Bodexton became Burton — and as Brightelmstone 
became Brighton — so Byrthelmingtun became Birmingtun, which is the same 
as Birmingham, meaning the town or home of the family of Byrthelm or Berm. 
In this Charter of Ethelred's of 984, and not in Domesday, I think the first 
trace of Birmingham may be seen, whilst Duddeston, as above shewn, may 
be seen twenty years earlier. 

I have with me full Copies of both the Charters referred to. But the 
principal object of my being here to-night is not to deal with such an early 
period of Birmingham's history ; it is rather to introduce to your notice 
documents of the Tudor period. 
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And in the first place I would call attention to some short Extracts from 
the Court Rolls of the Foren of Byrmingham, dated the 36th year of 
King Henry the Eighth (being A.D. 1544-45), which are now to be found in 
the Public Record Office, amongst the Exchequer Records of the Court of 
Augmentations. 

I have enquired of several persons familiar with Birmingham Records, 
but at present I have not been able to obtain any information as to the present 
custody of any of the original early Court Rolls of the Foren of Birmingham. 

The extracts in question are very short, and to make the few observations 
I have to make on them the more intelligible, I have had a few Copies printed 
for your present inspection. 

(A Copy is appended to this paper. See Appendix A.) 

It has never happened to me to meet with a similar document, and I do 
not profess to be able wholly to explain it. But it appears from the Survey 
next to be mentioned that in the first of Queen Mary there were amongst the 
freeholders of the Manor of the Foren of Birmingham at least three persons of 
the same names as the first three mentioned in the Estreat Roll, and who held 
their tenements of the Lord of the Manor of Birmingham Foren by (amongst 
other services) suit of Court. At the date of these extracts (Estreats), the 
Manor had not been granted to the Duke of Northumberland ; it was still in 
the hands of the King. I read the statements in the 3rd Column of the 
Extracts as meaning that the persons named in the 2nd Column owed suit 
of Court to this Court, and made default in attendance at the Court, and 
therefore each of them was in the mercy of the Court, &c. The amount of the 
amercement or fine was 2d. for each default, and the Estreats were, I suppose, 
returned to the Exchequer, in order that the fines might be enforced. But I 
cannot quite understand the entries numbered 5 to 9 inclusive. They appear 
to read as if in each of those cases a fine of 2d. was imposed upon the heirs, 
not of persons, but of places. These places may, I think, be identified as 
Perry, Barr Parva, Morff, Amblecote, and Bushbury. Perhaps some gentleman 
present may be able to explain this ; I cannot. The only observation I would 
make is that at this date Perry and Barr Parva appear to have been treated as 
distinct places, which scarcely agrees with what Mr. Eyton says in his Domes- 
day studies. [Since this paper was written I have found that Perry, Little Barr, 
Morf, Amblecote, and Bushbury are stated by Major General Wrottesley in 
the first vol. of the Salt Society's publications (page 1 89) to be " fees which in 
-" 1 166 were held by Peter de Birmingham Lord of Birmingham under the Barony 
" of Dudley, of which Gervase de Paganell was then Lord." This shows some 
connection between these 5 places and the Lord of the Manor of Birmingham 
— and also that Little Barr was a distinct place from Perry — although they 
seem now to have coalesced under the name Perry Barr.] 
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I now come to a much more important document, and a much longer one 
— too long to be printed for your inspection to-night — though it is to be hoped 
it may hereafter be printed in the transactions of your Section. 

It is a Survey of Birmingham, dated in the year 1553, the ist year of 
Queen Mary's reign, though it certainly was not completed until a year or two 
later, as it recites leases of the ist and 2nd years of Philip and Mary. It 
was made on the occasion of the forfeiture of the Borough and Manor to the 
Crown by reason of the attainder of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
for High Treason. Hutton with characteristic force describes him as "a man of 
" great wealth, unbounded ambition, and one of the basest^Characters of the 
" age." The story of the way in which he acquired the ownership of the 
Manor of Birmingham is powerfully related by Hutton, and, if true, is sufficient 
alone to justify that description of his character. The question of the frut/i 
of that story is one eminently worthy of further enquiry. Hutton in the main 
follows Sir Wm. Dugdale, whose references to authorities are not sufficient to 
enable one readily to verify the statement. The original Assize Rolls should 
be searched, but on enquiry I find that to do that would be a work of time 
and of more expense than alone I care to incur. 

To return to the Survey, and how it is that I am here to-night. 

I first saw it noticed in a Catalogue of Exchequer Records which I was 
examining for references to Walsall. It was there described as a " Survey of 
Birmingham of the time of Queen Mary." I felt curious to know something 
about it, and I instructed Messrs. Hardy and Page, of Lincoln's Inn, to look it 
up, and give me some indication of its contents, and of the cost of a transcript. 
They sent me sufficient particulars to shew its very interesting nature, but 
accompanied by a statement as to the cost of transcribing, which precluded me 
from obtaining a copy. Shortly afterwards it occurred to me that there might 
be gentlemen in Birmingham who, if they did not already know of it, would 
like to procure a copy, and accordingly I communicated with several. In the 
end, the Chairman of the Free Libraries Committee authorised me to instruct 
Hardy and Page to make a copy, which is now here for inspection. The 
original is a book of very large quarto size, having been rebound apparently 
about 40 or 50 years ago, probably when the volume was transferred to the 
present Record Office. It was formerly kept at the Chapter House, West- 
minster, amongst the Class of Records known as the Exchequer Treasury of 
Receipt. TRe History of this Office and the Records it contained are to be 
found in Thomas's Handbook to the Records, p. 431. There is bound up in 
the same volume with the Birmingham Survey, a Survey of the Manor of 
Barkeswell in this County. And the two are contained in 52 pages, written on 
paper in a very good condition, and the places which have been at all torn or 
worn have been carefully mended. The writing is a clear engrossing hand of the 
period, but the scribe evidently knew but little Latin, which, however, was not 
unusual in post Reformation Scribes. 
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When the Copy reached me and I found it to be in contracted and some- 
what barbarous Latin, I thought it would be more generally useful if it was 
accompanied by an English version, which accordingly I prepared and sent to 
the Chairman, at whose request I afterwards undertook to read a paper to intro- 
duce the document to you. On starting to write it I was desirous of obtaining 
some information as to old Birmingham, not in my knowledge, and accordingly 
I applied to a friend, who knows old Birmingham well. I mean Mr, Joseph 
Hill. In reply he said that he was already acquainted with the Survey, that he 
and Mr. W. B. Bickley had been engaged upon it for some time, and he was 
good enough to shew me a translation by Mr. Bickley of the early part which 
was then in type, and which appeared in the Midland Antiquary during the 
present month. [January, 1887.] 

It is somewhat singular that an important document touching the local 
history and the description of Birmingham more than 3 Centuries ago, 
should have remained unnoticed for that period, and in the end should be 
needlessly translated twice, by persons unknown to each other, working about 
the same period. Mr. Bickley commenced his translation first, but mine was 
first finished. 

As I read the title, it is " A Survey of the Borough of Birmingham, of the 
Manor or Lordship of the Forren of Birmingham, and of the Manor of Barkes- 
well in the County of Warwick." A Literatim copy of the Title will be found 
on the prints already handed to you. [See Appendix B.] I would call particular 
attention to the language, for if the above reading of it is right, the Borough of 
Birmingham is described as a separate thing from the Manor of Birmingham, 
which would appear to comprise only the Forren of Birmingham and Deretend. 

Entries in the Survey clearly prove that at that date there were in the 
Forren Copyholds held of the Manor. Is there any other known reference to 
Copyholds in Birmingham ? 

It is, I believe, commonly considered still, that Birmingham was not entitled 
to be called a Borough until it was incorporated in 1838, although Mr. Toulmin 
Smith pointed out that Birmingham had been divided into Borough and Forren, 
as is the case with Walsall, Kidderminster, Leominster, and other places. 

But there is one expression at least in the Survey which may be thought to 
imply the existence of a Corporation in Birmingham in olden times. Under the 
heading " Rents of Tenants at Will within the Borough of Birmingham aforesaid," 
it is set forth "That the Bailiff ajtd Commonalty of t lie Borough of Birmingham 
hold at the will of the Lord divers stalls for Fishmongers, Butchers, and Tanners 
in the Market." The expression " Bailiff and Commonalty of the Borough" is 
very significant of an incorporated body. The same expression is to be found 
more than a century and a half earlier in the writ of ad quod danmum of 1392, 
for the foundation of the Gild of the Holy Cross. 
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It would be interesting to be able to show what was the nature and con- 
stitution of the Borough of Birmingham. The word here can hardly have the 
same meaning as it had in incorporated towns. For notwithstanding that 
Mr. Toulmin Smith lays it down in his usual positive way that " it is essential 
to a true knowledge of English History thoroughly to understand that Com- 
monalty, or Communitas, expresses a Corporate Municipal existence," I take 
the liberty to doubt whether, notwithstanding the above-mentioned two 
instances of the use of the word Commonalty, Birmingham had any existence 
as a Corporation prior to the Reign of the Queen. If it had, who were the 
Corporators — what was their qualification — how were they appointed — and what 
were their powers and functions ? That the Gild of the Holy Cross in Birming- 
ham, whilst it was in existence, was a Corporate Body is plain — but that Gild 
was not the Borough of Birmingham. Presumably no Roll of the Members of 
the Gild has survived the Protestant zeal for destruction of the Reformation 
period, otherwise Mr. Smith would probably have found it — but it is clear from 
the express terms of the License of foundation that the Gild was not a 
Municipal Institution — as the " Brethren and Sisteren " might include not only 
men and women of the Town of Birmingham, but men and women of other 
towns. In Walsall, where a similar Gild existed, it was also the practice to 
admit men and women from other towns into the Gild. Many yards in length 
of the Gild Roll there, of the time of Edward IV. and Henry VII., still exist, 
which conclusively shews this — and that the Members of the Gild were not the 
Burgesses is plain from the circumstance that we have also a separate Burgess 
Roll extending from the time of Edward III. to the time of James I. The 
Burgesses were admitted before the Mayor ; the Members of the Gild before the 
Masters of the Gild ; thus shewing the distinct existences of the Corporation of 
the Borough, and of the Corporation of the Gild. 

To stimulate research by Birmingham men for documentary evidence as to 
the ancient meaning of the Borough of Birmingham, I may mention that the 
old Burgess Roll of Walsall, which throws considerable light on the former 
history of the town, was not in modern times known to exist until about a 
year ago when I discovered it in the possession of the Rev. Walter Sneyd, at 
Keele Hall, near Newcastle-under-Lyme, where it had been kept since the 
period of the Civil Wars. Hidden a>vay in some remote and unsuspected place 
may be similar important documents, which would throw a glare of light on the 
early history of the Borough of Birmingham. 

Pending the production of more conclusive evidence, I think that it cannot 
be right to conclude, from the mere use of the expression " Bailiff and Com- 
monalty," that the Borough of Birmingham was a corporate Borough. The 
word Borough is used here, I would suggest, in Dugdale's sense of " villa 
insignior," or in the sense given in Ragneau*s Glossary of French Law, which says 
" this word Bourg is equivalent to Town ; and at this present day," (being now 
2 or 3 centuries ago) " signifies a town not closed with walls and ditches." 
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The original runs : — " Ce mot bourg vaut autant que ville, et aujourd'huy 

signifie une ville non close de murs et fossez," which is almost identical with the 

following : — " Burgum vocant domorum congregationem quae muro non 

clauditur." — Luitprandius Ticenensis, lib. 3, c. 12. 

The tenant 2ndly named in the Survey fs said to hold " in libero burgagio," 

or in free burgage — and what " free burgage" means is shewn by a 

subsequent entry in which Edward Pepwell is said to hold "in free socage or 

burgage." This entry shows the equivalency of the tenures in socage and 

burgage, and illustrates the Statement in Skene that Socmanry or socage is 

" when one holds his lands in the name of Burgage." 

The Survey is important especially with respect to the names of places and 

streets mentioned in it. 

Particular houses and places mentioned are : — 

The Bull, in Welch End. 

Welchman Cross. 

The Tolbooth in High Street. 

The High Cross. 

The Crown in Spicers Street. 

The Graveyard of the Chapel of the Blessed Mary. 

The Swan in Deretcnd and Parke Street and in the Cornemarket. 

The Newhouse in Welsh End. 

The George in Edgbaston Street. 

The Corner House in Molle Street. 

This latter was afterwards given by William Colmore to Lench's Trustees. 

It is worth notice that the Survey speaks of More Street as being then lately made. 

Hutton supposed (p. 64) that Dale End, Peck Lane, and New Street were 

opened between the Restoration and 1700. They are, however, all three 

mentioned in the Survey, as being then in existence. 

Streets and places in the Borough which are mentioned are : — 

Deretcnd and Bridge. Chappcll Street (now Bull Street). 

Dale End. Parke Street. 

Edgbaston Street. More Street or 

Malte Mille Lane. Molle Street. 

Spicers Street. High Street. 

Welsh Market. English Market. 

Welsh End. Wells Street. 

Dygbathe. New Street. 

Spyceres Lane. Welch Lane. 

Pecke Lane. Tenters Greve. 

Newmarket Street. The Meat Crosse. 

Bennett's Hill (a pasture). The Shambles. 

The Alms Houses. Tanners Row. 

Rea bridge. Corn market. 
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It would be tedious to enumerate the various places in the Forren which are 
mentioned. For these the Survey itself should be referred to. (See Appendix C.) 

Hutton (p. 59) cites a writer to the effect that at the Restoration Birming- 
ham probably consisted of only three streets, but he himself thinks there were 
more, probably 1 5. The Survey names more than that number a century before 
the Restoration. 

There are some observations of a purely technical nature, which would be 
properly made if I were addressing a legal audience, but these I think it would 
not be interesting to bring before a general Meeting like this. I simply point 
attention to the fact that Real property Lawyers will find much that is instruct- 
ing in a perusal of the Survey in the original language. 

In conclusion I can only express my regret that my personal want of 
knowledge of old Birmingham has prevented me from doing justice to the 
subject I have been attempting to deal with ; others, however, are engaged on 
the work. I have done what I could, and pray your indulgence. 
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AP PEN DIX B. 

titfc of t^e (gidttdn §ux3e^ of 1553. 

Supvis Burgii de Birminch^m Manei* sive Domin Forren de Birmyncham et 

Maner de Barkeswett. 

In Comit. 

Warr 



Cop2 of t$e S^XBi entrg* 

Mauricus Bloxwiche te3 lifte unu tenement cum suis ptinen jacen iBm quondam | 

in tenur WillmiBoges Et reddat p annu x^ ad festum Sci Mictiis Arctii Jx** 
tantum sect cui* ac Relev & al sVic inde debit consuet ) 



APPENDIX C. 



Survey of Birmingham, taken 20th August, 

I Mary, A.D. 1553. 



From Exchequer Treasury of Receipts^ 

Miscellaneous Books, Az' 

7 



Done into English by 

R. W. Gillespie, 

Walsall. 



Survey of the Borough of Birmincham and of 
the Manor or Lordship of the Foreign of 
Birmyncham and of the Manor of Barkeswell 
in the County of Warwick. 



Parcel of the possessions of John late Duke 
of Northumberland attainted of High Treason and 
heretofore parcel of the possessions of Edward 
Birmynch*m attainted of felony. 



Borough of Bir- 
myncham in the 
County of Warwick. 

[sic] 



[ Survey there the 20th day of August in the 
first year of Mary Queen of England France and 
Ireland &c. made by Clement Throkmorton Esqre. 
Surveyor General of the Lord the Queen of all the 
-^ possessions of the said Lady the Queen in the said 
County of Warwick within the governance of the 
Court of Augmentations and revenues of the Crown 
of the said Lady the Queen and by the oath of the 
\ Tenants of the Borousfh aforesaid. 



Rents of the free 
tenants within the 
Boro* of Birmyncham 
aforesaid in the Street 
called Deretend and 
Parke Street there. 



Maurice Bloxwiche holds freely one tenement, 
with its appurtenances lying there formerly in the 
tenure of William Boges. And he pays yearly lod. at 
the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel only suit 
of Court and relief and other services therefor due 
and accustomed. 

Thomas Som [er] lande holds in like manner 
one tenement with the appurtenances lately Boycs 
lying and being within the Borough aforesaid in 
Deretende aforesaid. To hold in free Burgage by 
fealty. And he pays yearly gd. at the aforesaid 
feast only suit of Court and relief &c. 



lod. 



9d. 



Survey of the Borough of Birmyncham^ &c. 



IV. 



Thomas Snodon holds in like manner one barn 
with its appurtenances there. To hold as above. . 
And he pays yearly 1 2d. at the feast aforesaid only 
suit of Court and relief &c. 

Robert Brok holds in like manner two tenements \ 
with their appurtenances there. To have to him his I 
heirs and assigns forever. To hold as above. And >i8Jd. 
he pays yearly i Sjd. at the aforesaid feast only suit | 
of Court and relief &c. / 

Richard Forrest holds in like manner one 
Burgage with its appurtenances there. To have to 
him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold as > 8d. 
above. And he pays yearly 8d. at the aforesaid 
feast only suit of Court and relief &c. 

Thomas Greves holds freely one Burgage one^ 
Garden in Deretend aforesaid with their appurten- 
ances. To have to him his heirs and assigns for , 

> od. 

ever. To hold as above. And he pays yearly gd. j 
at the aforesaid feast only suit of Court and relief I 
when it happens &c. / 

The feoffees of William Lenche hold in like\ 
manner one tenement one cottage one barn and one 
croft lying in the More Street near the park there. 
To have to them their heirs and assigns for ever. 
To hold as above. And they pay yearly 7s. 3jd. 
and one pound of pepper at the feast of Saint 
Michael the Archangel only suit of Court and relief 
when it happens &c. ) 

William Painton holds freely one shop [shopam] \ 
and one garden with the appurtenances lying in | 
Deretende within the Borough of Birmynch^m afore- I 
said. To have to him his heirs and assigns for ever. > gd. 
To hold in free burgage by fealty. And he pays | 
yearly pd. at the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel I 
only suit of Court and relief when it happen^. / 

William Wallowes holds freely one cottage [with] \ 
the appurtenances there. To have to him his heirs I 
and assigns for ever. To hold as above. And he pays r 4^. 
yearly 4d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and I 
relief when it happens &c. ^ 



> 



s. d. 

7 3J 

and I 
pound 

of 
pepper. 



barbed 
arrow. 
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John Nonvoode holds freely three tenements 
with their appurtenances there. To have to him his 
heirs and assigns for ever. To hold as above. And / 22jd. 
he pays yearly 22id. at the feast aforesaid only suit of \ 
Court &c. 

John Vcsye holds in like manner one barn or 
burgage with its appurtenances in Dalland. To have 
to him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold as ^ °^- 
above. And he pays yearly 8d. at the feast aforesaid 
only suit of Court &c. 

Robert Colmore holds in like manner one \ 
Burgage with one garden in the High Street and 
one tenement with garden in More Street in the 
Borough aforesaid lately Reynold's. To have to him ^^ ' 
his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold as above and / °"^ 
he pays yearly 2od. and one barbed arrow at the 
feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when 
it happens &c. y 

The heirs of Thomas Holte hold freely one\ 
Burgage and one Tenement with their appurtenances I 
in Edgcbaston Stret & Malte Mille Lane there. To I 
have to them their heirs and assigns for ever. To /■ ^2d. 
hold as above. And they pay yearly 2 2d. at the I 
aforesaid feasts equally suit of Court and relief when I 
it happens. / 

Richard Smalbroke holds freely one tenement \ 

with its appurtenances there and with one croft lying I 

in Parke Street within the Borough aforesaid and I 

/ ^s. 
their appurtenances. To have to him his heirs and ' 

assigns for ever. To hold as above. And he pays 
yearly 3s. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court &c. j 

Thomas Boundc holds freely one tenement three 
cottages lying in Dyrettcnde Bridge. And or.c tene- 
ment garden and croft called Barest Crofte there with 
their appurtenances there by the rent of 2s. gd. yearly. 
Also one graunge with a garden lying and being in 
Spicer Street in the Borough aforesaid by the Rent 
of id. yearly. To have to him his heirs and assigns 
for ever. To hold as above. And he pays yearly 
2s. 9id. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and 
other services &c. 



>2/9i 
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Robert Bastell holds one burgage and one tene- 
ment called The Svvane with their appurtenances lying 
and being in Deretende and Parke Stret and in Come 
Market aforesaid freely. To have to him his heirs and V 8/4 
assigns for ever. To hold in free Burgage by fealty. 
And he pays yearly 8s. 4d. at the feast of Michael the 
Archangel only suit of Court and other services. 

Edward Taylor holds freely one tenement and 
one meadow with their appurtenances there. To 
have to him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold \ ^H 
as above. And he pays yearly I2d. at the feast 
aforesaid only suit of Court and other services et 
cetera, 

Thomas Syre holds in like manner one burgage 
there with its appurtenances. And he pays yearly 
8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and other 
services &c. 

William Lane holds in like manner one burgage 
with its appurtenances in Dalland. And he pays I ^ 
yearly lod. at the feast aforesaid only suit of 
Court &c. 

The Guild of Deretende there lately dissolved 
held in like manner divers lands and tenements with 
certain lands and their appurtenances in Deretend ^6/11 
aforesaid. And they paid yearly 6s. 9d. at the feast 
aforesaid only suit of Court &c. 

The heirs of Charltone hold in like manner 

one Burgage with its appurtenances in Deretend 
there. And they pay yearly 3d. at the feast afore- 
said only suit of Court and other services ac cetera. 

The heirs of Litley hold in like manner one 

faldate lying in Welchemarkett there. And they pay \ 4^. 
yearly 4d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court &c. 

The heirs of Colsill hold in like manner one 

Burgage with its appurtenances in Englishemarkette 
there lately Gravenors. And they pay yearly 1 2d. at 
the feast aforesaid only suit of Court &c. 

John Horwood holds in like manner one Burgage 
with its appurtenances at High Strete & Edgebaston 
[Street] there. And he pays yearly 2s. 8d. at the 
feast aforesaid only suit of Court &c. 



3d. 



1 2d. 



2/8 
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Thomas Arden holds in like manner one tene- 
ment with its appurtenances in Derettende lately 
Hunts. And he pays yearly ijd. at the feast afore- 
said only suit of Court &c. 



The sum of free Rents in Deret- 

ende and Parke Streat aforesaid 
yearly 



s. d. 

47 loi 

and one 

pound of 

pepper and 

one barbed 

arrow. 



lid. 



/ Thomas Smyth holds freely by a charter not yet 
produced one tenement with appurtenances lying in 
the aforesaid Street called High Street within the 

Rents of free tenants 

in the street called F Borough aforesaid. To have to him his heirs and 

High Street within< . /. T^i.u'ri^ i_ri^ 

th? Borough afore- \ assigns for ever. To hold m free burgage by fealty 
^^* I only. And he pays 20d. yearly at the feast of Saint 

I Michael the Archangel only suit of Court and other 
\ services &c. 

William Colmore holds in like manner divers 
tenements with their appurtenances there. And he 
pays yearly 8s. at the feast aforesaid oply suit of 
Court and other services &c. 

Henry Sedgwick holds in like manner one 
tenement [20d.] called the Bull and two parcels of 
land in Wclchende there. And he pays yearly 2s. 
at the aforesaid feast only suit of Court and other 
services et cetera. 

William Michell holds in like manner one 
tenement with its appurtenances in Wells Street 
there. And he pays yearly i8d. at the said feast 
only suit of Court &c. 

Joh*nna Michell holds in like manner one 
Burgage and two tenements with their appurtenances 
in Dyghbathe there. And she pays yearly iSd. at 
the feast aforesaid only suit of Court &c. 

Henry Field holds in like manner 4 tenements 
with their appurtenances there lately Porters. And 
he pays yearly 4s. 2d. at the feast aforesaid only 
suit of Court &c. 

George Squiyer holds in like manner one tene- 
ment called the Graunge with its appurtenances 
there. And he pays yearly 5s. at the feast aforesaid 
only suit of Court &c. 



20d. 



8s. 



*#d« 



i8d. 



i8d. 



4s. 2d. 



Ss 
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The sum of the Rents of the free 



Rents of free tenants 
in the Street called 
Newestret within the 
Borough aforesaid. 



Rents of free tenants 
in the Street called 
Mollestret within the 
Borough Birroynchm 
aforesaid- 



I 



tenants in the Street called High Street \ 23/5 
aforesaid yearly. J 

Thomas Smythe holds freely one barn with its 
appurtenances there. 'And he pays yearly 4d. at the 
feast of Saint Michael the Archangel only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens &c. 

William Elson holds in like manner one tenement 
with its appurtenances in the street aforesaid. And 
he pays yearly I2d. at the feast aforesaid equally suit 
of Court and relief when it happens &c. 

Frauncis Coxe holds in like manner one tene- 
ment lying in the street aforesaid with its appur- 
tenances. And he pays yearly gd, at the feast 
aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when it 
happens and other [services &c.] 

Henry Geste [Guest] holds in like manner one 
tenement with its appurtenances in the street afore- 
said near the Tolebothe in the High Street aforesaid 
lately Vetens. And he pays yearly 4s. at the feast 
aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when it happens 
and other services. 

The sum of the Rents of free Tenants \ 
in the street called Newstret aforesaid > 6/1 
yearly. / 

i Henry Russell holds in like manner one cottage j 

I with its appurtenances there. To have to him his I 
< heirs and assigns for ever. To hold in free Burgage V 
by fealty. And he pays yearly 4d. at the feast afore- I 
said only suit of Court and relief when it happens, j 
The sum of the Rents of free tenants 



I 



^n the street called Mollestret aforesaid \ 4d. 
yearly. 



\ 



Rents of free tenants 

in the Street called 
Dygbathe in High 

Street Parke Street \ 

with others within 

the Bcvough afore* 
said. 



/ Thomas Cowper holds freely one Burgage \ 

[2s. 8d.] lying in the High Street there with the 
appurtenances. And one other Burgage [8d.] in 
Parke Street with its appurtenances. And another 
Burgage [8d.] lying in the Street called Newe Stret 
within the Borough aforesaid. And two tenements 
[4^d.] with their appurtenances in Dygbathe aforesaid 
with their appurtenances. To hav* ♦»% kSm h\A hdrs 
and assigns for ever, 
pa)^ yearly 4& 

\ of Court 



4d. 



1 2d. 



9d. 



V 4s. 



4d. 
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John King holds m like manner one tenement \ 
with its appurtenances lying in Dygbathe within the I 
Borough aforesaid. And he pays yearly 2s. id. at / ^/i 
the feast aforesaid equally suit of Court &c. I 

Humfrey Jurden holds in like manner one 
tenement with the appurtenances also one croft lying 
in Dygbathe and in High Street aforesaid and he /■ ^* 
pays yearly 6d. at the feast aforesaid equally only suit 
of Court and relief and other services. 



\ 



Henry Foxall holds in like manner one tenement ^ 
[8d.] and one cottage [3s. 4d.] with their appurtenances I 
in Dygbathe aforesaid. And he pays yearly 4s. at the V 4s. 
feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief and other | 
services. 

Thomas Yemans holds in like manner one shop \ 
and one tenement with their appurtenances in the I ^/^ 
street called Edgebaston Stret there. And he pays J* pound 
yearly i.s. 6d. and one pound of cumin at the feast 
aforesaid only suit of Court and other services. 



cumin. 



Thomas Sporyas holds in like manner three "^ 
tenements and two crofts there with the appurten- 
ances there called Spurryers and Turners Rowe. V 3/10J 
And he pays yearly 4s. lojd. at the feast aforesaid 
equally only suit of Court and relief when it happens. 

The heirs of Christopher Elesmere holds in like ^ 
manner one tenement with its appurtenances in 
Dygbath aforesaid. And they pay yearly lod. at the V lod. 
feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when it 
happens. 



John Benett holds in like manner one tenement \ 
with its appurtenances there. Ana he pays yearly I 
3d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief [ 
when it happens &c. j 



3d. 



Maria Vernon Widow holds in like manner one \ 
tenement one barn with their appurtenances there in 
High Street and Molle Streete. And she pays yearly y 4/8 
4s. 8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and 
relief when it happens. 



Survey of the Borough of Birmyncham, &c. 
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The heirs of Nicholas Baylye hold in like manner 
two tenements with their appurtenances there. And 
they pay yearly 3s. iid. at the feast aforesaid only 
suit of Court and relief and other [services.] And 
one of the aforesaid two tenements with two gardens 
lies in High Street [3s. 4d.] and another in New 
Street [yd.] within the Borough aforesaid. 

The sum of the rents of free tenants 
in the Street called Dygbath and other 
places aforesaid yearly. 



3/1 1 



27s. and 
1 lb. of 
cumin. 



/ John Grene holds freely by charter not yet \ 

produced one croft with its appurtenances lying and 
being in the Street called Dallande within the 
The rents of free Borough of Birmynch*m aforesaid. To have to him 

tenants in the Street , , \ 

called Dalland within ^ his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold in free /• 4d. 
myngham afor^'esawV 1 burgage by fealty. And he pays yearly 4d. at the 

I feast of St. Michael the Archangel only suit of Court 
I and relief when it happens and other services there- 
\ for due and accustomed. / 

John Fetherston holds in like manner two tene- > 
ments with their appurtenances — viz. in High Street 
[4d.] and in Deretende [6d.] there. And he pays ]■ lod. 
yearly lod. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court 
and relief when it happens. 

Ralph Bostocke holds in like manner one burgage \ 2s.— viz. for a 

. , . , All 1 burgage [8d.] 

With Its appurtenances there. And he pays yearly I and tenement 
2s. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief j T/^ 4d.]*iying 
when it happens. / *" Dalland. 

John Shelton holds in like manner divers 
burgages and tenements with their appurtenances in 
Dalland and in another Street of Birmymcham afore- 
said. And he pays yearly 22s. 3d. at the feast 
aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when it 
happens. 

Richard Walles holds in like manner two tene- \ 
ments two gardens with their appurtenances in 
Dalland aforesaid formerly in the tenure of 
Holmes [2s.] and Drewrye [i2d. and I lb. pepper] 
and with all lands and other their appurtenances to 
the same belonging there. And he pays yearly 3s. 
and I lb. of pepper at the feasts aforesaid only suit 
of Court and relief when it happens. 



22/3 



3s. and I lb. 
of pepper. 



XI. 
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John Lyndon holds in like manner one burgage 
with its appurtenances in the Street aforesaid. And 
he pays yearly 8d. at the feasts aforesaid only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens. 

William Symonds holds in like manner divers 
tenements with their appurtenances there. And he 
pays yearly 4s. 4d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens — viz. one tenement 
with one cottage at the High Cross and garden and 
close adjoining and with two cottages lying in 
Deretend and one tenement with garden lying at 
the Cross called Welchman Crost aforesaid. 

John Shelley holds in like manner one tenement 
in Dalland with its appurtenances. And he pays 
yearly sJd. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court 
and relief when it happens. 

The Rector of the Church of Birmyngham afore- 
said holds in like manner two tenements in the Street 
called Morestret there with their appurtenances. And 
he pays yearly id. at the feast aforesaid only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens. 

The wife of Roger Michell holds in like manner 
one burgage with its appurtenances there. And she 
pays yearly 8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens. 

John West holds in like manner one burgage 
with its appurtenances there. And he pays yearly 
8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief 
when it happens and other services therefor due and 
accustomed. 

Nicholas Rastall holds freely two tenements with 
their appurtenances lying in Englyshmarket within 
the Borough of Birmyncham aforesaid. And he pays 
yearly 13d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court 
and relief when it happens. 

William Elson holds in like manner one burgage 
with its appurtenances there. And he pays yearly 
8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief 
when it happens and other services therefor due and 
accustomed. 



8d 
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Sid. 



Id. 



y 



8d. viz. in the 

Street called 

New Street 

there. 



8d. viz. in 

Street called 

Dygbathe 

there. 



13d. 



r 



8d. 
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Rents of free tenants 
in the Street called 



said. 



The sum of the Rents of free tenants 
in the Street called Dalland aforesaid [-31/11^ 
yearly. 

/ Edward Pepwell holds freely one tenement with ^ 

its appurtenances in Spycers Streat aforesaid. To 

i« LM^ .^..wv. v.«..^v. . have to him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold . 

Oi^'^Bor^oulh aA^re"? | >" ^ee socage or burgage by fealty. And he pays f 

yearly 3s. 2d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court I 
^ and relief when it happens. / 

John Feilde holds freely divers lands and tene- '^ 
ments with their appurtenances lately Grastons there. 
And he pays yearly 5s. 3id. at the feast of Saint 
Michael the Archangel only suit of Court and relief 
when it happens. 

The Guild of Aston Cantloo hold in like manner 
certain lands and tenements called The Crowne with 
their appurtenances. And they pay yearly I4d. at 
the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when 
it happens. The aforesaid tenement called the 
Crowne lying in Edgebaston Street. 

The Bailiff of the late Guild of Birmvncham v 
aforesaid for rents issuing from divers lands and 
tenements lying and being within the Borough of 
Byrmynch*m aforesaid namely for lands [9s. lOjd.] 
lately pertaining to the Free Scholars there and for 
tenements [12s. lofd.] belonging to the said late 
Guild. And he pays yearly 22s. pd. at the feast of 
Saint Michael the Archangel only. 

The heirs of Wm. Benett hold freely by charter 
not yet produced one Cottage and two acres of Meadow 
lying in Dyrettende with their appurtenances within 
the Borough aforesaid. To have to them their heirs and 
assigns for ever. To hold in free Burgage by fealty 
only. And they pay yearly 2s. oid. at the feast afore- 
said only suit of Court and relief when it happens. 

A certain yearly rent issuing from certain lands 
and tenements with their appurtenances namely two 
Cottages in VVelchemarkett and one other Cottage 
lying near the Graveyard of the Chapel of the Blessed 
Mary of Birmynch^m aforesaid in the tenure of John 
Paynter and John Geffrey otherwise Gryffyth and 
Richard Wheley. And it pays yearly I5d. at the 
feast of Saint Michael the Archangel only. 



3/2 



S/3i 



V I4d. 



r 22/9 
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A certain yearly Rent issuing from one Tenement 
and one garden to the same adjoining with their 
appurtenances in the high street called Highestrett in 
the Borough aforesaid lately belonging to the late ^ 4d. 
Monastery of Studley in the County of Warwick. 
And it pays yearly I5d. at the feast of Saint Michael 
the Archangel only and now it is allowed at. / 

William Geste holds freely by a charter not yet 
produced one tenement with its appurtenances lying in 
Spycerse Lane in the Borough aforesaid. To have to 
him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold in free \ ^d. 
Burgage by fealty. And he pays yearly 4d. at the 
feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when it 
happens and other services therefor due &c. 

The sum of the Rents of free 
tenements lying in divers streets within 
the Borough aforesaid yearly. 



-> 
J 
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The Rents of free 
tenements in a Street 
called Edgebaston 
Streat Mrith other 
Streets within the 
Borou}3[h aforesaid. 



John Rotton holds freely by charter not yet pro- 
duced one Cottage and Garden with their appurten- 
ances in the Street called Edgebaston Streat within 
the Borough of Birmyncham aforesaid. To have to 
him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold in free 
Burgage by fealty. And he pays yearly 6d. at the 
feast of St. Michael the Archangel only suit of Court 
and relief when it happens. 

William Bothe Knight holds in like manner one 
Burgage [8d.] called the George and one shop [i5d.] 
in the Shambles with their appurtenances there. And 
he pays therefor yearly 23d. at the feast aforesaid only 
suit of Court and relief when it happens. 

John Dolphyn holds in like manner one tenement 
[2s. 6d.] and one croft with their appurtenances in 
the Street called Dighbath within the Borough afore- 
said. And one parcel of land [6d.] lying before the 
said tenement. And he pays yearly 3s. at the feast 
aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when it happens. 

Richard Whythall holds freely one Burgage with 
Garden to the same adjoining with their appurtenances 
lying in a Street called Egebaston aforesaid. And he 
pays yearly 8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court 
and relief when it happens and other services therefor 
due and accustomed. 



\ 



. 6d. 



/ 



23d. 



r 3s. 



8d 
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William Bothe Knight holds freely by charter \ 
not yet produced one burgage [i4d.] with one garden 
adjoining in Englishemarkett and with one tenement 
[6d.] and garden to the same adjoining in Dalland 
with all their appurtenances there. To have to him 
his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold in free Burgage 
by fealty. And he pays yearly 2od. at the feast afore- 
said only suit of Court and relief when it happens. / 

Richard Swyfte holds in like manner one tene- 
ment and two gardens with their appurtenances within 
the Borough aforesaid. And he pays yearly gd, at 
the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief when 
it happens. 

John Lanes holds three tenements and one croft \ 
lying in High Street and one garden lying in New 
Street lately Wolleis with their appurtenances within 
the Borough aforesaid. Holds freely and pays yearly 
2s. 9Jd. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and 
relief when it happens. . 

John Barnes holds in like manner one burgage ^ 
with its appurtenances in the Street called Edgebaston 
[Street] within the Borough aforesaid. And he pays 
yearly 8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and 
relief when it happens and other services therefor due 
and accustomed. 



} 2od, 



9d. 
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y 8d. 



Henry Cowper holds freely one tenement and \ 
Garden in the Street called Spycers Streat and one 
tenement and garden in Edgebaston Streate and one 
other tenement in High Street by the Rent of 2s. pd. 
yearly with their appurtenances. Also one tenement 
and garden lying in the Street called Welchelane by the 
Rent of 5d. yearly with the appurtenances. And also 
another tenement and garden lying near the Shambles 
by the Rent of 2s. yearly with their appurtenances. 
And one piece of land containing one rood lying near 
the tenement aforesaid by the rent of 9d. yearly with 
its appurtenances within the Borough aforesaid. 
And he pays yearly 5s. i id. at the feast aforesaid 
only suit of Court and relief when it happens. 



5/ 



/ 



II 



> 23d. 



; 
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Robert Middelmore Esquire holds one burgage \ 
with garden adjoining in the Street called the High 
Stret by the Rent of 8d. yearly. Also two tenements 
and garden in the same street and one tenement with 
garden in New Street within the Borough aforesaid 
by the rent of 1 5d. yearly with their appurtenances 
there. And he pays yearly 23d. at the feast aforesaid 
only suit of Court and Relief when it happens. 

The heirs of Thomas Middelmore Esquire hold \ 
freely one burgage with its appurtenances lying and 
being in the Street called Edgebaston Streat within 
the Borough of Birmynch^m aforesaid. To have to . 
him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold in free 
Burgage by fealty. And they pay yearly 8d. at the 
feast of Saint Michael the Archangel only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens. J 

William Sheldon holds freely by charter one\ 
burgage with one garden in Edgebaston Streat and 
one croft in Pecke Lane containing two acres of Land 
with the appurtenances within the Borough aforesaid. 



To have to him his heirs and assigns for ever. And 
he pays yearly 8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of 
Court relief when it happens. i 

William Phillippes holds freely one messuage in \ 
the Street called Dygbathe with a croft adjoining and 
with two vivaries [fishstews] or pools and one parcel 
of land lying in Parke Street lately in the tenure of 
W^illiam Hethe by the rent of 3s. 4d. Also a parcel 
of Land with a pool called a pytte in Parke Street in 
the tenure of Thomas Marshall under the rent of 8d. 
And also one burgage with other houses lying in 
Mollestrette called the corner house in the tenure of 
Henry Crosse under the Rent of 4d. Also one Barn 
with the Curtilage to the same adjoining in Mollestrct 
aforesaid in the tenure of Perkyns under the 

Rent of 8d. And also one Burgage in the High 
Street near the High Cross with garden and 
croft adjoining with one lane leading from the said 
Croft in New Street within the Borough aforesaid 
under the rent of 4s. 6d. Also one vacant parcel of j 



} 8d. 
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land behind the Shambles with easement behind 
the same parcel of land under the rent of lod- 
And also one burgage with garden adjoining 
in the Highe Stret in the tenure of 
Priestwood under the rent of 8d. Also one faldate 
there in the tenure of William Colemore Senior 
adjoining to his messuage under the rent of 2d. 
And also one messuage in Welch end called 
the New House in the tenure of John Vesye 
under the rent of I2d. And one parcel of 
land in Dallend from the road leading from 
Tenters greve [or grene] as far as the land of 
the Master of the free Chapel of Deretend which 
parcel of land is now in the tenure of John 
Vesye under the rent of id. Also one faldate 
and two crofts adjoining in the Welche ende 
beyond the sign of the Bull in the tenure of 
the said John Vesye under the rent of 2s. And \ 2^/8 
also one Croft in the Newmarkettstreat from the 
said street as far as the land of the Lord the 
Queen lately belonging to the Chantry of Thomas 
Arderne under the rent of I2d. Also one Croft 
called Woodgreves under the rent of i8d. And 
also one other Croft and two pastures lying in 
the said street adjoining near the Meate Crosse 
in the tenure of Henry Crosse under the rent of 
4s. 6d. yearly. And one messuage with cottage 
adjoining in Edgebaston Street in the tenure of 
Gregory Parkes and another Cottage in the same 
street in the tenure of John Sheldon under the 
rent of 2s. 5d. With all and singular their 
appurtenances in the Borough aforesaid. Paying 
therefor yearly in the whole 23s. 8d. at the 
feast aforesaid only suit of Court and other 
services &c. 



The same William holds in like manner one 
pasture called Benetts Hill with its appurtenances 
there. Paying therefor yearly one Red Rose at ^ 
the feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist 
only suit of Court and other services &c. 



One 

red 
rose. 
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William Colmore holds freely two tenements^ 
lying in Welchende [5s. gd,] with one croft and one 
garden with their appurtenances. Also one croft [ 1 2d.] 
with appurtenances in Molle Street in the tenure of 
Priestwoode. And also one tenement [2d.] 
in Welchende near the cross there. And other tene- 
ments in the street called Edgebaston [i lb. pepper] 
and one shop and one garden to the same adjoining 
with all and singular their appurtenances there Paying 
therefor yearly 6s. gd. and one pound of pepper at 
the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and other 
services &c. 

Richard Hamon holds by Charter dated on ^ 
Thursday next after the feast of Saint Lucian in the 
"25th year of the reign of the late King Edward the 
3rd after the conquest one Burgage and one garden 
lying between the park of Birmynch*m "de" Edge- }• 9^ 
baston Street in length. To have to him his heirs 
and assigns for ever in free burgage by fealty. 
And he pays yearly 9d. at the feast aforesaid only 
suit of Court and other &c. 

John Ward holds in like manner [by charter] not 
yet produced one croft called Meadow croft and one 
parcel of land called Feld now built on lately Molynors 
with their appurtenances within the borough aforesaid 
And he pays yearly lod. at the feast aforesaid only suit 
of court and other services &c. 

holds in like manner certain 
lands and tenements lying and being in Birmyncham 
Borough aforesaid with their appurtenances. And 
he pays yearly 1 2d. at the feasts aforesaid only suit 
of Court and other services &c. 

The sum of the Rents of the free \ 
tenements in the street called Edge- 
baston Streat and in other streets 
within the Borough aforesaid yearly. 



r lod. 



55/31 
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Rents of tenants 
at Will within the 
Borough of Birminc- 
ham aforesaid. 



< 



William Baskerfeilde holds at the will of the 
Lord one faldate called Graungers feld containing 
half a rood of land lying near the Almes houses 
there. Paying therefor yearly 2od. at the feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
Saint Michael the Archangel equally. 
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John Vesye holds in like manner parcel of one 
faldate or parcel of land containing one rood of 
land with the appurtenances near Dallende Barres 
within the Borough aforesaid paying therefor yearly 
6d. at the feasts aforesaid equally. 

Robert Elesmore holds in like manner one Watter 
course there with its appurtenances at Tanners Roo 
paying therefor yearly 6d. at the feasts aforesaid 
equally. 

William Walker holds in like manner one parcel 
of vacant land near Rebridge in the Borough afore- 
said paying therefor yearly 2^d. at the feasts 
aforesaid equally. 

The Bailiff and commonalty of the Borough of 
Byrmyngham aforesaid hold in like manner divers 
stalls for the Fysshemongers Bourchers and tannors 
there in the Market paying therefor yearly 8s. at the 
feasts aforesaid equally. 

The sum of the rents of the tenants 
at Will in the Borough, aforesaid yearly. 



\ 6d. 



1- 



lo/ioj 



6d. 



- 2^. 



8s. 



Divers lands tene- 
ments gardens shop 
and cottage and fal- 
date within the 
Borough aforesaid 
demist by Inden- 
ture. 



John Jenkins holds by Indenture not yet produced 
- one tenement lying and being in the Street called 
Welle Street within the Borough aforesaid. 

William Cowper and William Bothe otherwise 
Budge assign of the said William Cowper hold by 
Indenture made by Edward Birmyncham to the 
aforesaid William Cowper dated the 26th day of 
January in the 17th year of the reign of the late 
King Henry the Eighth one close or orchard 
containing by estimation half an acre of land lying 
and being in Birmyncham aforesaid in the Strete 
called Edgebaston Strete there. To have to the said 
William Cowper and his assigns from the date of the 
Indenture aforesaid to the end and term of Sixty 
years thence next following and fully to be completed 
Yielding therefor yearly one red Rose at the feast of 
the nativity of Saint John the Baptist only and lately 
commuted at 2s. yearly as in the said Indenture 
more fully appears. 



7s. 
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William Budge holds by Indenture under the ^ 
Seal of the late Steward of the late Earl of Warwick 
dated the 27th day of June in the Second year of 
the reign of the late King Edward the 6th one parcel 
of a shop lying in Corn Market before the tenement 
of the said William in length 5 feet and in breadth 
10 feet. To have to him and his assigns from the 
feast of Saint Michael the Archangel then last past 
until the end and term of 21 years thence next 
following and fully to be completed paying therefore 
yearly 2s. at the usual feasts aforesaid equally as in 
the said Indenture more fully appears. 

William Symonds holds by Indenture made by ^ 
the Steward of the aforesaid John Earl of Warwick 
and Lord Admiral dated the 20th day of September 
in the 38th year of the reign of the late King Henry 
the 8th one faldate [2s.] with the appurtenances in the 
Borough aforesaid and one tenement one garden with 
their appurtenances there lying in Edgebaston Strete 
aforesaid. To have to him and his assigns from the 
feast of Saint Michael the Archangel then last past 
to the end and term of 2 1 years thence next following 
and fully to be completed paying therefor yearly 6s. 
at the usual feasts aforesaid equally as in the same 
Indenture more fully appears. 

John Rawlyns holds by Indenture made by the \ 
Steward aforesaid dated the 6th day of October in 
the 38th year of the reign of the late King Henry 
the 8th one Cottage and one Garden with their 
appurtenances in Edgebaston Stret in the Borough 
aforesaid. To have to him and his assigns from the 
feast of Saint Michael the Archangel then last past to 
the end and term of 2 1 years thence next following 
and fully to be completed. Yielding therefor yearly 
8s. at the feasts aforesaid equally. Repairs at the 
charge of the Lessee during the term aforesaid except 
timber as in the same Indenture more fully appears. ^ 

Thomas Preston holds one Cottage with its 
appurtenances in Edgebaston Streat within the 
Borough aforesaid 
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Ralph Broke holds by Copy of Court [Roll] made ^ 
by the steward of John Earl of Warwick dated the 
28th day of July in the 2nd year of King Edward 
6th. One vacant place of Land with one garden 
with their appurtenances in Deretend in the Borough 
aforesaid. And one other garden there with its appur- 
tenances there. Tohave to him and Baldwin and Simon ) 
sons of the aforesaid Ralph for the term of the life 
of them and every of them and the longer liver 
successively according to the custom of the Manor 
aforesaid. Yielding therefor 5s. at the feasts aforesaid 
equally. And the said Ralph built one tenement 
upon the said Land at the charges of the said Ralph. / 

Henry Gresbroke holds by indenture dated the ^ 
6th day of October in the 38th year of the reign of 
the late King Henry the 8th made by the Steward 
of the aforesaid John Earl of Warwick One shop and 
one standinge in Birmyngeham aforesaid at the 
uttermost end of the Shambles there. To have to ) 
him and his assigns from the feast of Saint Michael 
the Archangel then last past until the end and term 
of 21 years thence next following and fully to be 
completed. Yielding therefore yearly lis. at the 
feasts aforesaid equally. 

Thomas Sporyer holds by Indenture dated the \ 
6th day of October in the 38th year of the late King 
Henry the 8th. another shop and one curtalige 
adjoining to the same situate and being in Birmync- 
ham aforesaid. To have to him and his assigns from \ 55. 
the feast of St. Michael the Archangel then last past 
until the end and term of 21 years thence next follow- 
ing and fully to be completed. Paying therefor 
yearly 5s. at the feasts aforesaid equally. 

Thomas Greves holds by Indenture made by the 
Steward of the said John Earl of Warwick dated the 
28th day of June in the 2nd year of the late King 
Edward the 6th One cottage one garden with the 
appurtenances in Deretend within the Borough afore- 
said and one parcel of land lying next the water the 
Raye containing half an acre there with their appur- 
tenances. To have to him and his assigns from the 
feast of the purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
then last past until the end and term of 21 years 
thence next following and fully to be completed 
Yielding therefor yearly 3s. at the feasts aforesaid 
equally as in the same Indenture is more fully 
contained. 
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Laurence Banke holds by Indenture dated the ^ 
6th day of October in the 38th year of the late King 
Henry 8th made by the Steward of the aforesaid 
John, one tenement with Garden in Englesh markett 
in the Borough aforesaid with their appurtenances. 
To have to him and his assigns from the feast of 
Saint Michael the Archangel then last past until the 
end and term of 21 years thence next following and 
fully to be completed Yielding therefor yearly 7s. 
at the feasts aforesaid equally as in the same Inden- 
ture more fully appears. 

William Paynton holds by Indenture made by \ 
the Steward of the aforesaid John Earl of Warwick 
dated the 6th day of October in the 38th year of the 
reign of the late King Henry 8th One shop in the 
Shambles there to have to him and his assigns from 
the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel then last 
past until the end and term of 2 1 years thence next 
following and fully to be completed Yielding therefor 
yearly 5s. at the feasts aforesaid equally as in the 
same Indenture more fully appears. 

Ralph Lee holds by Indenture [dated] the 20th \ 
day of September in the 38th year of the reign of the 
late King Henry 8th One faldate in Chappell Street 
within the Borough aforesaid. To have to him and 
his assigns from the feast of Saint Michael the Arch- 
angel then last past until the end and term of 21 
years thence next following and fully to be completed 
Yielding therefor yearly 2s. at the feasts aforesaid 
equally as in the said Indenture more fully appears. / 

William Hawkes holds by Indenture made by the v^ 
aforesaid Steward dated the 6th day of October in 
the 38th year of the reign of the late King Henry 8th. 
One shop in the High Street in the Borough aforesaid 
To have to him and his assigns from the feast of Saint 
Michael the Archangel then last past until the end 
and term of 2 1 years thence next following and fully 
to be completed Yielding therefor yearly 5s. at the 
feasts aforesaid equally Repairs at the charge of the 
lessee during the term aforesaid as in the same Inden- 
ture more fully appears 
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John Vesye holds by Indenture made by the afore- > 
said Steward of the aforesaid John Earl of Warwick 
dated the 6th day of October in the 38th year of the 
late King Henry 8th Two faldates in Birmingham 
aforesaid with their appurtenances. To have to him 
and his assigns from the feast of Saint Michael the / 
Archangel then last past until the end and term of 
2 1 years thence next following and fully to be com- 
pleted Yielding therefor yearly 6s. at the feasts 
aforesaid equally as in the same Indenture more fully 
appears. 

William More holds one faldate in Birmyncham 
aforesaid 

The sum of the rents of the lessees \ ._ . . 

79s. with 2s. 

aforesaid and at the Court aforesaid r Rent of 

, Increase. 

yearly. ) 



6s. 



2s. 



Issues of the Market. ■ 



[In English.] 



From profits of the Market in the Borough of 
Birmyngham aforesaid in common years. 

Sum 6s. 8d. 

The sum total of the Manor or Borough of 
Byrmyncham aforesaid with 6s. 8d. of profits of the -^ 
market there in common years, yearly. 



6/8 



;f 16 los. 34d. 
and two lb<. of 
pepper one lb. 
of cumin one 
barbed arrow 
two red roses 
with 2s. Kent 
of Increase. 



Deductions viz. in -^ 



8s. 4d. 



8s. 6d. 



- 13s. 4d. 



The Manor or 
Lordship of Birmync- 
ham Forren in the 
said County of War- 
wick Parcel of the 
possessions of the said 
John lately Duke of 
Northumberland at- 
tainted. And formerly 
of the said Edward 
Birmyncham Esquire 
attainted of felony. 



Therefrom in 
Fee of Robert Rastall Bailiff there yearly 
Fee of Thomas Swyden Under bailiff there 

yearly - - - - - 

Fees of 2 Sergeants within the borough 

aforesaid yearly - - - - 
" The faire not valowed and these Reprises alowed. 
"There remains clear yearly £1/^ 13s. /d." 

There remains clear yearly 

/ A Survey there made the 23rd day of August in \ 
the first year of Mary Queen of England By Clement | 
Throkmorton Esquire Surveyor General of the Lady I 
the Queen of all the possessions within the County of ! 
\ Warwick aforesaid under the governance of the Court f 
I of Augmentations and Revenues of the Crown of the I 
I said Lady the Queen and by the Oath of the tenants I 
^of the Birmyncham Forren or Manor there, namely, ^ 
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Rents of free tenants 
of Birm)mcham afore- 
said in the said 
County of Warwick. 



Lane. 



Possibly Cow Lea- 
sows. 
Possibly "Hoarwall." 



Qy Bott Leas. 



\ l6d. 



9d. 



Vii/S 



John Massye holds freely by Charter not yet ^ 
produced One Messuage with its appurtenances in 
Chappell Streate. Also 3 pastures and one Moor 
lying and being within the Forren of Birmyncham 
aforesaid with all their appurtenances To have to 
him his heirs and assigns for ever To hold in free 
socage by fealty and other services &c. And he pays 
yearly i6d. at the feast of Saint Michael the Arch- 
angel only Suit of Court and relief when it happens. J 

John Lane holds in like manner two Crofts 
called Etherslades (qy. Heather Slades) lying within 
the Forren there with their appurtenances To have to 
him his heirs and assigns for ever To hold as above 
And he pays yearly 9d. at the feast aforesaid only 
suit of Court and relief when it happens. 

Henry Cowper holds in like manner One pasture \ 
[8s.] called Carrallfeild with its appurtenances there. 
Also three pastures called Rakeweyes lying and 
being there with their appurtenances And Crosfeildc 
Heathfeild and two pastures called Okefeildes lying 
within the Forren aforesaid To have to him his heirs 
and assigns for ever To hold as above And he pays 
yearly us. 8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens. / 

William Phillippes holds by Charter not yet 
produced two pastures [4s. 6d.] and one Pool called 
Phillippes Pole lying there Two pastures [2s. 6d.] lying 
near Stubcrosse there And one croft [2s.] lying at 
Stubcrosse aforesaid there One other Croft [i2d.] 
called Duddestonelone Crosse lying there and 
another Crofte [i2d.] lying and being in Wallmore 
Lane in the Forren aforesaid And one pasture [i6d.] 
called Rowndhills there And one crofte [6d.] called 
Purvey Crosse there And one pasture [6s.] called 
Cawleses And another parcel of land called Whore- > 21s. 
wall And two pastures at Hollowaye with their 
appurtenances there Also another pasture [i8d.] called 
Harkewebbe And also another pasture [8d.] called 
Botles And another piece of Land there All which 
premises with their appurtenances are lying and 
being within the forren of Birmyncham aforesaid To 
have to him his heirs and assigns for ever To hold as 
above And he pays yearly 21s. at the feast of Saint 
Michael the Archangel only suit of Court and Relief 
when it happens. 
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John Horvvood and John Boxwell hold freely by 
Charter not yet produced One Graunge and two 
parcels of land adjoining with their appurtenances 
lying within the Forren of Birmyncham aforesaid To /" 6/8 
have to them and their assigns for ever To hold as 
above And they pay yearly 6s. 8d. at the feasts afore- 
said only suit of Court &c. 

The Governors of the possessions of the Free \ 
Chapel or School of Edward the 6th founded in I 
Birmyncham aforesaid hold freely One Messuage I 
called Byngys-hall and divers other lands and tene- ^25/9^ 
ments in the Forren aforesaid with their appurtenances. 
To have to them and their successors for ever. To 
hold as above. And they pay yearly 25s. Q^d. at 
the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief &c. 



/ 



Here Catapult ap- 
pears to be the thing 



John Shilton holds freely by charter not yet pro- \ 
duced One Croft called Byngas with its appurtenances | 
lying in the Forren aforesaid, To have to him his I j,j ^^^ ^ 
shot ; though the-/ heirs and assierns of the aforesaid Governors for ever. V larbed 

books define itasanl ^ .,, 1 x, ,i catanults 

Engine for shooting I To hold as above. And he pays yearly i ^d. and I ^'"i'"»'^** 
^^*"* I 6 barbed Catapults at the feast aforesaid only suit of I 

^ Court and relief when it happens. / 



George Bothe, Knight, holds in like manner 
divers pastures called Cockshottfelds with their ap- 
purtenances there. To have to him his heirs and 
assigns for ever. To hold as above. And he pays 
yearly 2s. lod. at the feast aforesaid only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens. 

William Colmer Junr. holds in like manner Two 
Closes lying near Byngas and three Closes lying near 
Conyngres with their appurtenances there. To have 
to him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold as 
above and he pays yearly 9s. at the feast aforesaid 
only suit of Court and relief when it happens. 

William Colmer Senr. holds in like manner \ 
divers pastures [13s. 8d.] at Tenter buttes. And in 
Walmore Lane with their appurtences there. Also 
5 Crofts [iid.] called Shereley [qy Shirley] Crofts 
with their appurtenances there. And also 3 pastures 
[2s.] called Okefelds with their appurtenances lying 
in the Forren aforesaid. To have to him his heirs and 
assigns for ever. To hold as above. And he pays 
yearly i6s. 8d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court 
and Relief when it happens. 
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Thomas Fetherston holds freely One Croft with ^ 
the appurtenances lying in the Forren aforesaid. To 
have to him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold 
as above. And he pays yearly I id. at the feast of 
Saint Michael the Archangel only suit of Court and 
relief when it happens. 



y I Id. 



Henry Segewick holds freely by charter not yet 
produced divers pastures of land with the appur- 
tenances lying within the Forren of Birmyncham 
aforesaid. To have to him his heirs and assigns for \ ^ 
ever. To hold in free Burgage by Fealty. And he 
pays yearly 4s. at the feast aforesaid only suit of 
Court and relief when it happens. 

Thomas Lane holds in like manner one cottage \ 
and three Closes with their appurtenances lying 
within the Forren there. To have to him his heirs 
and assigns for ever. To hold as above. And he pays r 4/21 
yearly 4s. 2^d. at the feast of Saint Michael the 
Archangel only suit of Court and relief when it 
happens. 

William Paddocke holds in like manner two \ 
cottages with their appurtenances there. To have 
to him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold as \ jjj^ 
above. And he pays yearly 13d. at the feast afore- 
said only suit of Court and relief when it happens. 



John Botte holds in like manner one Messuage 
and 5 Closes called Jonefelds with their appurtenances 
there. To have to him his heirs and assigns for 
ever. To hold as above. And he pays yearly 3s. 5d. 
at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief 
when it happens. 

William Woodhouse holds in like manner one 
Crofte called Woodhowse Crofte, with its appur- 
tenances there. To have to him his heirs and assigns 
for ever. To hold as above. And he pays yearly 
6d. at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and 
relief when it happens. 



> 3/5 
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William Bothe Knight holds in like manner one 
croft at Byngas with its appurtenances there. To 
have to him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold \ ^"' 
as above and he pays yearly id. at the feast aforesaid 
only suit of Court and relief when it happens. 

John Feild holds in like manner one Messuage 
with its appurtenances lying in the Forren there. 
To have to him his heirs and assigns for ever. To i . 
hold in free socage, &c. And he pays yearly 5s. 3d. 
at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief 
when it happens. 

Humfrey Dymocke Esquire holds freely two\ 
Crofts of Land with the appurtenances in the Forren I 
aforesaid. To have to him his heirs and assigns for I 
ever. To hold as above. And he pays yearly iQd. j ^' 
at the feast aforesaid only suit of Court and relief I 
when it happens. j 

Robert Porter holds in like manner divers 
pastures with the appurtenances there. To have 
him his heirs and assigns for ever. To hold as above. 
And he pays yearly 6s. id. at the feast aforesaid only 
suit of Court and Relief when it happens. 
The sum of the Rents of the 
free tenants in the Forren of 
Birmyncham aforesaid yearly. 
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The Demesne Lands 



I William Askerecke and Elizabeth Ludford hold \ 

by Indenture dated the ist day of June in the 33rd 
year of the Reign of the late King Henry the 8th 
under the seal of the late Court of Augmentations 
and Revenues &c. One pasture in Birmyncham 
called Holme Park. And one Meadow called Launde- 
And another Meadow called Malte Mylne Meade 
of the Lordship or I [Maltmill Meadow]. And one Water Mill called 

Manor of the Forren /.,.,,, .... ., 

of Birmyncham afore-N Malte Mylne With their appurtenances. Also one 
^n tt«eTitl!^'''th; I pasture called the Connyngre in the tenure of 
Piscary of Water J Elizabeth Ludford and Roger Rydell. All and 

there. I o y 

singular which premises are parcel of the Manor of 
Birmyncham Foren aforesaid. Except all great 
Trees and Wood growing upon the premises. To 
have and to hold all the premises with the appurten- 
ances to the aforesaid Elizabeth and her assigns from 
the feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin / 
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Mary then last past until the end and term of 2J \ 
years thence next following and fully to be completed. 
Paying therefor yearly ^15 13s. 4d. at the feasts of 
Saint Michael the Archangel and the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary equally. And the 
aforesaid Lessee shall do all repairs of the premises at 
her own expense except Timber by the assignment 
of the Steward of the Lord the King there. And the 
aforesaid Elizabeth or her assigns shall take and 
receive by the assignment of the Steward aforesaid 
sufficient HedgeboteFirebote Ploughbote andCartbote 
growing upon the premises as in the same Indenture 
more fully appears. 

Edward Littleton Gentleman holds by IndentureX 
under the seal of the Court of Exchequer of the Lady 
the Queen and the Lord the King Dated the day 

of in the ist and 2nd years of the Reigns of 

the said Lord the King and Lady the Queen Philip 
and Mary. All that Water Mill and one Meadow 
called Lakes Meadow containing by estimation 58 
acres of land. And one pasture called the Connyngre. 
And all [that] Rabbit Warren there. Also one 
tenement built upon the Warren called the Lodge. 
And one pool in the same Warren. Containing by 
estimation 63 acres. And 4 pastures called Dodwalls 
whereof one was late in the tenure of Robert Rastall 
containing 8 acres. And all waters watercourses 
banks pools weirs and easements whatsoever with all 
their appurtenances to the said Water Mill 
belonging and appertaining. All which premises 
were lately together granted to John Prettie lately 
deceased and are situate [and] lying in Birmyncham 
aforesaid. To have to him and his assigns from the 
feast of Saint Michael the Archangel then last past 
until the end and term of 2 1 years. Paying therefor 
yearly ;£^ 1 5 13s. 4d. at the feasts aforesaid equally. 
Repairs at the charge of the Lessee except Timber 
for the repair of the aforesaid Mill and tenement. 
And the aforesaid Lessee and [his] assigns shall 
have housebote hedgebote, firebote ploughbote and 
cartbote growing upon the premises as in the said 
Indenture more fully appears. 



£iS 13s. 4<1. 
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Probably 
'•Watercourse." 



William Askereyec holds by Indenture made by\ 
Owin Horwood John Combes and William Kenyall, 
Gentlemen, Surveyors of John late Earl of Warwick 
and under their seals dated the 4th day of October 
in the 2nd year of the Reign of the late King Edward 
the 6th. All those the " Ryvers Strames Springs 
and Wattercourses " within the park near the Manor 
of Birmyncham aforesaid called Holme Park. Also 
the pool of the said Manor with parcel of the Water 
called the Ottcrcourse or Uttercourse of the said 
Manor containing in breadth [the distance] from the 
pool aforesaid to the Butt Meadow Pale. And also 
One Close or pasture called Garnetts Crofte otherwise 
Hillfield lying within the forren of Birmyncham 
aforesaid. In consideration that the aforesaid William 
Asker>'ec and his assigns shall erect built and set up 
at their own expenses before the feast of Saint 
Michael the Archangel next after the date of [tho.sc] 
presents. One Mill called the Corne Mylne containing 
in length one baye and a half on the said parcel of 
land from the Uttcrcourt. And the said Mill shall be 
driven with the water of the said pool and the afore- 
said Watercourses. To have and to hold all the 
premises with their appurtenances to the aforesaid 
William and his assigns from the feast of Saint 
Michael the Archangel then last past until the end 
and term of 21 years thence next following and fully 
to be completed. Yielding therefor yearly, namely, 
for the first year of the term One red rose at the 
feast of the Nativity of our Lx^rd and of Saint John 
the Baptist next cn.suing. And another yearly rent 
during the remaining term aforesaid 60s. at the feasts 
of Saint Michael the Archangel and the annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary equally. With a clause 
of Reentry on nonpayment of Rent for the space of 
6 weeks after any of the aforesaid feasts. And tliC 
aforesaid William shall do all repairs of the 
said premises as well below the v/atcr as above 
and at the end of term shall leave the premises 
so sufficiently repaired. And it is agreed that 
the afore>»aid William shall have great timber as 
well for the buildin^r of the Mill aforesaid as for the/ 



60s. 
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sustentation of the same as often as it shall be 
necessary within the Manor of Birmyncham aforesaid 
by the assignment of the steward aforesaid. And it 
shall be lawful for the aforesaid William to make 
dams and other watercourses and other conveniences 
and commodities to the Mill aforesaid belonging or 
appertaining during the term aforesaid as in the said 
Indenture more fully appears. 

The same William and the aforesaid Elizabeth \ 
Ludford or their assigns hold by Indenture made by the \ 
Steward of John Earl of Warwick dated the 6th day 
of October in the 38th year of the late King Henry 
the 8th. one Crofte called Calves Crofte lying within 
the Borough of Birmyncham aforesaid. And one 
Croft called Crabtre Croft lying in the Forren afore- 
said. Except a parcel of land and meadow lying 
between the said Croft called Crabtre Crofte and the 
Brook there with all great trees now growing on the ^ i^/4 
premises. To have to the aforesaid Elizabeth and 
her assigns from the feast of Saint Michael the 
Archangel then last past until the end and term of 
21 years thence next following and fully to be 
completed. Paying therefor yearly us. 4d. at the 
feasts aforesaid equally. And the aforesaid Elizabeth 
and her assigns shall repair and maintain the ditches 
and drains there during the term aforesaid as in the / 
same Indenture more fully appears. / 

Frauncis Coxe holds by Indenture dated the \ 
25th day of March in the ist and 2nd years of the 
Reigns of King & Queen Philip & Mary Three 
pastures called Byrchehills containing 24 acres of 
Land. Also one great Meadow called Great Bux- 
stalls containing 10 acres and a half. And also one 
Meadow called Little Buxstalls containing 7 acres of 
Land with their appurtenances lying in Birmyncham \ 48s. 
forren. To have to him and his assigns for the term 
of 2 1 years commencing at the feast 
thence next following and fully to be completed. 
Paying therefor yearly 48s. at the feasts of the 
annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and Saint 
Michael the Archangel equally as in the same 
Indenture more fully appears. 
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Thomas Smythe holds by Indenture made by the "^ 
Steward of John Lord Lisley (Lisle) etc. dated the 
6th day of October in the 38th year of the reign of 
the late King Henry the 8th. One place of land 
lying at the High Cross and one meadow called 
Butte Medowe containing by estimation two acres of 
land there with their appurtenances. To have to him \ 
and his assigns from the feast of Saint Michael the 
Archangel then last past until the end and term of 21 
years thence next following and fully to be completed 
paying therefor yearly 8s. at the feasts aforesaid 
equally suit of Court as in the same Indenture more 
fully appears. 

Roger Sheldon Esquire Assign of Sibell Jones, 
widow, holds by Indenture dated the 15th day of 
July in the 2nd year of the reign of the late King 
Edward the 6th made by the Steward of John 
late Earl of Warwick to the aforesaid Sibell. One 
more called Shawemore lately in the tenure of 
Margaret Warryng widow lying below the lordship 
of Birmyncham and Edgebaston And one several 
pasture called Slynge lying between [ ] 

called Holmeparke and a lane called Coldbomefeld 
lane on the other side To have to the aforesaid Sibell 
and her Assigns from the feast of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mar>' then last past until the 
end and term of 21 years thence next following and 
fully to be completed Paying therefor yearly 17s. 2d. 
at the feasts aforesaid equally with 6d. by way of 
increased rent as in the same Indenture more fully 
appears. ' 

William Symonds as Guardian of John Shilton \ 
Cousin and Executor of John Shilton deceased holds ' 
by Indenture dated the 6th day of October in the 
36th year of the reign of the late King Henry the 8th 
made to the same John Shilton divers parcels of 
pasture called Heybarnes And one Burgage called the 
old Drapery and 8 parcels of Land called Great 
Rosells and Little Rosells and one parcel of Land 
called A Field with all and singular their appur- 
tenances lying and being in the Borough and Forren 
of Birmyncham aforesaid To have to the aforesaid / 



8s. 
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John Shilton and his assigns from the feast of Saint 
Michael the Archangel then next ensuing until the 
full end and term of 21 years thence next following 
and fully to be completed Paying therefor yearly 
j£^ 14s. 2d. at the feasts aforesaid equally repairs at 
the cost of the lessee except timber as in the same 
Indenture more fully appears. 

Thomas Rycrofte holds by Indenture made by 
the Steward of John Earl of Warwick aforesaid dated 
the 20th day of July in the 2nd year of the reign of 
the late King Edward the 6th Two pastures called 
Hunger Hill and Caldwalle And five pastures called 
The Lords Lands in Edgebaston with their appur- 
tenances there to have to him and his assigns from 
the purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary then last 
past until the end and term of 2 1 years thence next 
following and fully to be completed Paying therefor 
yearly 22s. 8d. at the feasts aforesaid equally as in the 
same Indenture more fully is contained. 

William Symonds Esquire holds by Indenture 
made by the Steward of the said John dated the 
day of in the 2nd year of the reign of the late 

King Edward the 6th A Rabbit Warren lying upon 
Birmyngham Heath aforesaid with its appurtenances 
To have to him and his assigns from the feast of 
then last past until the end and term of 21 years 
thence next following and fully to be completed 
Paying therefor yearly 6s. 8d. at the feasts aforesaid 
equally as in the said Indenture more fully appears. 

John Elyott holds by Indenture made by the 
Steward of the said John Earl of Warwick dated the 
6th day of October in the 38th year of the reign of 
the late King Henry 8th One pasture called Solydens 
lying and being within the Lordship of Birmynghm 
aforesaid late in the tenure of Matthew Browne Except 
and reserved all wood and timber growing upon the 
premises To have to the aforesaid John Elyott and 
his assigns from the feast of Saint Michael the Arch- 
angel then last past for the term of 21 years thence 
next following and fully to be completed Paying 
therefor yearly 8s. at the feasts aforesaid equally as in 
the said Indenture more fully appears. 



\ 
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Richard Smalbroke holds by Indenture made by 
the Steward aforesaid of John late Viscount Lisley 
[Lisle] dated the 6th day of October in the 38th year 
of the reign of the late King Henry the 8th one crofte 
called Hunt Crofte now in the occupation of the 
aforesaid Richard together lying between More Stret 
and Parke Streate now or lately in the tenure of John 
Shilton there To have to him and his assigns from the 
feast of Saint Michael the Archangel then last past 
until the end and term of 2 1 years thence next follow- 
ing and fully to be completed Yielding therefor yearly 
i6s. at the feasts of The Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and Saint Michael the Archangel equally 
And the aforesaid Richard and his assigns shall repair 
all the premises at their own costs during the term 
aforesaid and so leave at the end of the term as in the 
said Indenture more fully appears. 

Thomas Cowper holds by Indenture under the 
seal of the late Court of Augmentations and Revenues 
of the Crown dated the i ith day of 

February in the 34th year of the reign of the late 
King Henry the 8th. Five Crofts lying together 
called Pacchett's Lands lying in length between the 
narrow Lane leading from Birmyncham to Edgebaston 
and Horbury and on the other side land late of the 
Guild there and land of Roger Cowper and in breadth 
by land of Robert Porter and land of the Rector 
there. Except all great Trees growing upon the 
premises. To have to the aforesaid Thomas and his 
assigns from the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel 
then last past until the end and term of 21 years 
thence next following and fully to be completed. Pay- 
ing therefor yearly 20s. at the feasts aforesaid equally. 
And the aforesaid Thomas shall do all repairs 6f 
the premises during the term aforesaid. And he shall 
have by the assignment of the Steward of the Lord 
the King sufficient Hedgebote from in and upon the 
premises as often as it shall be necessary as in the 
same Indenture more fully appears. 



1 6s. 
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Henry Foxall holds by Indenture under the seal 
of the said Court dated the day of in 

the 34th year of the Reign of the late King Henry 
the 8th. One pasture called Hethefelde with its 
appurtenances lying in Deretende aforesaid within 
the Lordship aforesaid late in the tenure of Roger 
Foxall and now in the tenure of the said Henry. 
Except all great Trees and wood growing in and upon 
the pasture aforesaid. To have to the aforesaid Henry ^ 24s, 
and his assigns from the feast of Saint Michael the 
Archangel then last past until the end and term of 
21 years thence next following and fully to be 
completed. Paying therefor yearly 24s. at the feasts 
aforesaid equally. And the said Henry shall take 
and receive upon the aforesaid pasture sufficient 
hedgebote firebote & ploughbote as in the said 
Indenture more fully appears. 



\ 



William Paynton holds by Indenture under the 
seal of the said late Court dated the 28th day of 
January in the 32nd year of the Reign of the late 
King Henry the 8th. All those pasture Lands called 
Colbornefeldes lying together within the forren of 
Birmyncham aforesaid. Except all great Trees and 
wood growing and being from and upon the premises 
there. To have to him and his assigns from the feast of 
Saint Michael the Archangel then last past until the 
end and term of 21 years thence next following and / ^^* 
fully to be completed. Paying therefor yearly 40s. 
at the feasts aforesaid equally. And the aforesaid 
William and his assigns shall repair all the premises 
at their own expenses. Except sufficient hedgebote 
for the repair of the hedge and in the close 
of pasture aforesaid there and not elsewhere yearly 
to be used. As in the said Indenture more fully 
appears. / 

The same William holds by Indenture made by 
the Steward of the said John late Lord Lisley and 
Admiral &c. dated the 6th day of October in the 38th 
year of the reign of the late King Henry the 8th. 
One Close called Wheatefilde otherwise Wheateclose 
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now or lately in the tenure of the said William. \ 
Except all great Trees and Wood growing from and | 
upon the premises. To have to him and his assigns 
from the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel then 
last past until the end and term of 21 years thence 
next following and fully to be completed. Paying 
therefor yearly 26s. 8d. at the feasts aforesaid equally. 1 
And the aforesaid William and his assigns shall 
repair all the premises at their own costs and so at 
the end of the term shall leave. With a clause of 
Reentry into the said Close for nonpayment of the 
aforesaid Rent by the space of one month after any 
of the aforesaid feasts as in the said Indenture more 
fully appears. / 

John W^illese holds by Indenture made by the \ 
Steward of the aforesaid John late Viscount Lisley 
&c. dated the 6th day of October in the 38th year 
of the reign of the late King Henry the 8th. One 
meadow called Middell Mylne Medowe with its 
appurtenances there. To have to him and his assigns 
from the feast of the purification of the Blessed Virgin / 13/4 
Mary then next to come until the end and term of 
21 years thence next following and fully to be 
completed. Paying therefor yearly 13s. 4d. at the 
feasts aforesaid equally as in the same Indenture 
more fully appears. / 

William Bothe, Knight, holds by Indenture \ 
made by the Steward of the aforesaid John Earl of 
Warwick dated the 20th day of May in the 3rd year 
of the reign of the late King Edward the 6th. Three 
acres of waste called The Hethe otherwise Turpytts 
in the open fields of Birmyncham aforesaid. To have 
to the aforesaid William and his assigns from the ) ^^d. 
feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary then last past until the end and term of 21 
years thence next following and fully to be com- 
pleted. Paying therefor yearly 1 2d. at the feasts 
aforesaid equally. As in the same Indenture more 
fully appears. 
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Thomas Bounde Gentleman holds [by] Indenture ^ 
made by Edmund Birmyncham Lord of the said 
Manor dated the 4th day of July in the 15th year 
of the reign of the late King Henry the 8th. One 
pasture or wood called Whorestone [Hoarstone] of 
Birmyncham aforesaid with its appurtenances there. \ los. 
To have to him and his assigns from the feast of the 
purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary then last 
past until the end and term of 24 years thence next 
following and fully to be completed Paying therefor 
yearly ids. at the feasts aforesaid equally. 

The same Thomas holds by another Indenture ^ 
made by the aforesaid Edmund Lord of the Manor 
aforesaid Dated the nth day of July in the 15th 
year of the Reign of the late King Henry the 8th. 
The Herbage or wood called Wyatts felds in 
Birmyncham aforesaid. To have to him and his * 
assigns from the feast of the purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary then last past until the end and 
term of 24 years thence next following and fully to 
be completed. Paying therefor yearly 2s. at the 
feasts aforesaid equally. 

Henry Wilson assign of Laurence Frauncis \ 
holds by Indenture made by the aforesaid Edmund 
Birmyncham to the aforesaid Laurence. One parcel 
of Land containing by estimation one rood of 
land lying there with its appurtenances. To have 
to him and his assigns from the feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary then next 
to come until the end and term of 60 years thence 
next following and fully to be completed. Paying 
therefor yearly 2s. and one pair of gloves at 
the feasts of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and of Saint Michael the Archangel 
equally. 

Robert Prestwoode holds one parcel of Waste 
Land lying within the Lordship of Birmyncham 
aforesaid with the appurtenances at the will of the > igj. 
Lord from year to year. Paying therefor yearly i6d. 
at the feasts aforesaid equally. 
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The sum of the Rents of the 
Lessees of the demesne Lands of the 
Lordship of Birmyncham Foren [ ^^f ^«"^s °^ 

^ '* I Increase. 

aforesaid yearly. 



£^z 19s. od. 
with 19s. 



TheParkofRotton 
otherwise called Rot- 
ton Park within the 
Lordship of Birmync- 
ham. 



Thomas Hancock assign of John Pratty holds>. 
by Indenture made by Edward Birmyncham in the 
County of Warwick Esquire for divers considerations 
and for a sum of money to the aforesaid Edward paid 
by the aforesaid John Pratty of Yardley dated the 
12th day of January in the 17th year of the reign of 
the late King Henry the 8th the office of keeper of 
the park aforesaid called Rotton Parke within the 
Lordship of Birmyncham aforesaid with all profits 
and commodities of the aforesaid park namely deer 
rabbits and the wyndfalls of wood and the lopp wood 
and all herbage and agistament of the aforesaid park 
and also all pannage of the aforesaid park called the 
mast for swine and with all profits arising from the 
park aforesaid except and reserved to the aforesaid 
Edward all great timber there growing other than 
the lopps of the same granted to the aforesaid John 
by the said Indenture indented To have hold take 
receive and keep the office [of keeper] of the afore- ^ 
said park with the other profits and commodities [ 
aforesaid to the aforesaid John and his assigns 
immediately after the decease or surrender of the 
aforesaid office of keeper of the park of or by Thomas 
Gilbird now keeper of the park aforesaid until the end 
and term of Forty years next to come paying therefor 
yearly to the aforesaid Edward and his heirs and 
assigns 40s. of lawful money of England namely at 
the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel in lieu of all 
services with a clause of distress for nonpayment of 
the rent aforesaid to the before named Edward his 
heirs and assigns and of re-entry into the aforesaid 
park and distress &c. Provided always that the afore- 
said Edward and his assigns should do and maintain 
all repairs called paling of the aforesaid park and 
sufficient enclosure from year to year at his own costs 
and expenses during the said term And it shall be 
lawful for the aforesaid Edward to hunt deer in . 
the park aforesaid if any there As in the said/ 
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Indenture more fully appears which said Indenture is 
now exemplified by the Barons of the Exchequer at 
Westminster in the term of St. Hilary Witness 
William Marquis of Winchester Treasurer of England 
the 1 2th day of February in the first and second 
years of the reigns of Philip and Mary by the grace 
of God King and Queen of England France Naples 
Jerusalem and Ireland defenders of the faith Princes 
of Spain and Sicily Arch-dukes of Austria Dukes of 
Milan Burgundy and Brabant Counts of Haspurg 
Flanders and Tyrol As in the Rolls of the said term 
more fully is contained. 

Sum 40s. 



The sum total of the Lordship 
or Manor of Birmyncham Forren 
aforesaid yearly with 19s. of rent of 
increase. 

Therefrom. 



\ 



I £61 22}d.and 
6 barb^ cata- 
pults beyond 
13s. 4d. for 
rents of cer- 
tain tenements 
called Michel- 
hey purchased 
by Robert 
Myddelmore. 



f The fee of John Pratty Bailiff of the Manor ' 

aforesaid yearly the sum of 60s. 8d. The annuity of 
In deductions namely ^ Edward Lytleton chief Steward there yearly the sum 

f of ;^io OS. od. Annuity to Elizabeth Astricke yearly 
\ the sum of ^40 os. od. 



} £S3 OS. 8d. 



[In EnglishJ 



And there remains clear yearly the sum of ;;^8 i4Jd. 

" Memor**- that Robrt Middelmore holdeth one 
" pasture voc [called] Michilhey frelye by dede. The 
" rent was by yere xiijs. iiijd. but the bayly is allowed 
" the same in his peticons for that Mr. Midelmore hath 
" purchased the same." 



INDEX of NAMES of Freeholders, Copyholders, 
and Leaseholders of the Borough and Manor of 
Birmingham in 1553. 



[the figures refer to the pages of the foregoing survey.] 



Thomas Arden. vii. 

William Askerecke [who married 
the widow of Edward Bir- 
mingham.] xxvi,, xxviii., xxix. 

Aston Cantloo (The Guild of), xii. 

Bailiff and Commonalty of the 
Borough of Birmingham, xviii. 

The Bailiff of the late Guild of 
Birmingham, xii. 

Laurence Banke. xxi. 

John Barnes, xiv. 

William Baskerfeilde. xvii. 

Robert Bastell (Lench*s Trustees 
Documents show that this 
should be Rastell). vi. 

Nicholas Bay lye (The heirs of), x. 

John Benett. ix. 

Benett William (The heirs of), 
xii. 

Birmingham (The Rector of the 
Church of), xi. 

Maurice Bloxwiche. iii. 

George Bothe, Knight, xxiv. 

William Bothe, Knight, xiii., xiv., 
xxvi., xxxiv. 

William Bothe (alias Budge), xviii. 

Ralph Bostocke. x. 

John Botte. xxv. 

Thomas Bounde. v., xxxv. 

Robert Brok. iv. 

John Boxwell. xxiv. 

Ralph Broke, xx. 

William Budge, xix. 

Charltone (The heirs of), vi. 

Robert Colmore. v. 

William Colmore. vii., xvii., xxiv. 

William Colmer, Senr. xxiv. 

Henr)' Cowper. xiv., xxiii. 

Thomas Cowper. viii., xxxii. 

William Cowper. xviii. 

Colsill (The heirs of), vi. 

Frauncis Coxe. viii., xxix. 

The Guild of Deretende. vi. 

John Dolphyn. xiii. 

Humfrey Dymocke. xxvi. 



Christopher Elesmere (The heirs 
of), ix. 

Robert Elesmore. xviii. 

William Elson. viii., xi. 

John Elyott. xxxi. 

John Feilde. xii., xxvi. 

Henry Field, vii. 

John Fetherston. x. 

Thomas Fetherston. xxv. 

Richard Forrest, iv. 

Henry Foxall. ix., xxxiii. 

Henry Geste [Guest], viii. 

William Geste. xiii. 

John Grene. x. 

Henry Gresbroke. xx. 

Thomas Greves. iv., xx. 

Governors of the Free Chapel or 
School of King Edward 6th. 
xxiv. 
Richard Hamon. xvii. 
Thomas Hancock, xxxvi. 
William Hawkes. xxi. 
Thomas Holte (The heirs of), v. 
John Horwood (possibly Nor- 
wood), vi., xxiv. 
John Jenkins, xviii. 
Humfrey Jurden. ix. 
John King. ix. 
John Lanes, xiv., xxiii. 
Thomas Lane. xxv. 
William Lane. vi. 
Ralph Lee. xxi. 
William Lenche's Feoffees, iv. 
Litley (The heirs of), vi. 
Edward Littleton, xxvii. 
John Lyndon, xi. 
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T is difficult in our calmer, possibly less earnest, 
times to realise the religious zeal and political 
ardour animating the minds of all classes of 
society during the period of the Stewart 
Sovereigns and the Protectorate of Cromwell. 

Quiet and hitherto sleepy country towns 
became the centres of political and polemical 
activity; numerous sects contending with each 
other, agreed only in their hatred of Popery and 
the Prelacy. 

Sectarian leaders were scattered through the length and breadth of the 
land, some located in busy county towns, others settled in out of the way 
hamlets. The records of Sutton Coldfield, Solihull, Kidderminster, and King's 
Norton furnish instances of men who wrote, suffered, aye I died for the cause 
they had espoused. 

To revive the memory of a man, who was conspicuous among his fellow 
men two centuries ago, is the object of this paper. 

King's Norton, Solihull, Yardley, and other villages on the outskirts of 
Birmingham retain to this day an appearance of mediaeval quaintness, carrying 
our minds back to the time when the Tudors and Stewarts attempted to rule 
the conscience as well as the conduct of the nation. If we seek the cause of 
this old-world look, it may be found in the fact that the large neighbouring 
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town has absorbed the youth, the life, and the trade which once flourished in 
the surrounding country towns, and has left them to stagnate until such time as 
they shall be included within the ever-widening boundary of the town ot 
Birmingham. 

The pedestrian who approaches King's Norton from Liffbrd in summer 
time, by a path across the fields, obtains an unrivalled view ; on one side of the 
path " the lively tripping Rea " dances in little eddies over a bed of pebbles ; 
stately Elizabethan elms and the more graceful ash shade the hedgerows ; 
between the trees we catch a glimpse of the distant Lickey Hills. Upon the 
summit of a gently rising hill before us is seen the Church ; the tower, of warm 
red sandstone, toned to a pleasant grey by the growth of lichen and moss, 
stands out boldly against the blue sky in pleasing contrast to the dark foliage 
around, and the brighter colour of the meadow-grass beneath. 

At the northern entrance of the Churchyard stands the old Grammar 
School, a two-storied building, the basement of Tudor brickwork faced with 
stone, the superstructure built of oak intersticed with wattle and plaster. Both 
the oaken framework and the plaster are perishing, and unless prompt measures 
be taken to arrest the progress of decay, the fine old building before long will 
become simply a mass of debris. 

An oaken door gives access to a narrow stair leading to the upper story, 
which consists of one room of fine proportions. Immediately opposite the door 
we notice a large window of three lights ; the head of the window is ornamented 
with Gothic tracery carved in wood, apparently fourteenth century work, and 
agreeing with the tracery of that period in the Church windows ; the other 
windows, four in number, are small, filled with diamond-shaped panes of glass, 
relieved by a coloured border. Heavy oaken beams arch overhead ; the walls are 
lined with panelling and high book-presses of dark oak ; the latter contain some 
800 volumes of leather and vellum-bound books, — upon the higher shelves 

> 

duodecimos and the like, upon the lower shelves quartos and ponderous folios. 

Stamped upon many of the stout leather bindings we see the letters 
•• T. H.," and on the title-pages, in neat writing, " Thos. Hall." This is " the 
study of books " given to the parish of King's Norton ^' during his life-time " by 
the once famous non-juring parson, the Rev. Thomas Hall, B.D. 

Two contemporary biographies of Thomas Hall have descended to us, one 
by the Royalist Anthony d Wood, the other by Edmund Calamy, of Puritanical 
bias ; both accounts are short, but nevertheless valuable, because they contain 
the opinions of men who regarded Hall from opposite points of view. 

" The pedant," James I., was ruling England ; the Authorised Version ol 
the Bible was nearly ready for publication ; William Shakespeare was living at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; Ben Jonson and Michael Drayton were composing some 
of their choicest works ; Milton was a child of two years old ; and Lord 
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Bacon had just completed his fiftieth year, when Thomas, the son of Richard 
Hall, clothier, by Elizabeth Bonner, his wife, was born in S. Andrew's parish, 
within the city of Worcester, on July 22nd, 1610. 

The boy Thomas received his early education at the King's School, 
Worcester, under Henry Bright, who, "perceiving him to be a youth of pregnant 
parts," persuaded the elder Hall to enter Thomas at Balliol College, Oxford, in 
1624. The first term at Balliol was spent, it would seem, unprofitably, owing to 
the carelessness of the tutor under whose authority Hall had been placed ; and 
Thomas, being dissatisfied with Balliol discipline, migrated to newly-founded 
Pembroke College, where he became the pupil of an eminent philosophical 
scholar, Thomas Lushington (afterwards Rector of Burnham-Westgate in 
Norfolk, and Chaplain to Charles I.). Lushington was said to favour the 
opinions of Socinus. If this be true, his influence over the mind of his pupil 
in matters theological was small, for in the year 1652 Hall published "The 
Colier in his Colours," a treatise against Socinism. 

I find in Wood's " Athenae" that "in 1581 Thomas Hall, of Broadgates 
Hall, was admitted Doctor of Physic/' I suppose that he was a relative of the 
Thomas Hall in whom we are interested, and this would in a measure account 
for the choice of the College to which to migrate, for on June 29th, 1624, 
Broadgates Hall became Pembroke College. 

During the eventful period of Hall's undergraduate days he began to form 
a library ; a large percentage of the volumes in the School-house are Oxford 
printed books ; many were published just before, or at the time when Hall was 
residing at Oxford. Several choice old folios contain notes to the effect that 
they were once the property of distinguished Oxford men. One volume contains 
collections of epigrams by various members of the sister Universities. It will 
be remembered that in the year 1624 (Hall's first year in residence), Charles I., 
then Prince of Wales, espoused Henrietta Maria. In the following spring 
James I. died, and Charles I. ascended the throne ; these events furnished 
material for the poets and pedants of the day, who offered tribute to the Court 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew verse. 

The little books rejoice in titles like the following : — " Carolus Redux," 
Oxford, 1623 ; "Jacobi Ara," Oxford, 1624 (?) ; and " Epithalamia Oxoniensia," 
Oxford, 1625. The Epigrams, and Epithalamia or Marriage Songs, have 
the authors' names appended. On this account they are interesting ; they also 
throw light upon Hall's opinions. Thomas Lushington, his tutor, contributed to 
the " Carolus Redux " eight lines of Latin verse upon the proposed marriage 
between Charles and Maria, the Infanta of Spain. Hall has underlined 
Lushington's name, and written in the margin, " Tutor mens malignus et at/teos^' 
showing that he did not approve of his tutor's character. Lushington was a 
time-server. On one occasion he preached a sermon in S. Mary's, Oxford, upon 
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a Spanish war, which was then the burning question of the day (this was on 
Easter Monday, 1624) ; the sermon was condemned by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
on the following Sunday Lushington recanted.* 

John Grent, Fellow of New College, also contributed some verses to the 
same collection ; against this name Hall has written " de Aston, Birmingham'' 
Edward Holt, of Aston, and sometime of Hart Hall, Oxon, was another 
contributor.*!* 

In due course Hall completed his University career by taking the degree of 
B.A. in 1628, being only eighteen years of age. His first appointment after 
leaving Oxford was a Mastership at the Warwick Grammar School, an old 
foundation of the Earls of Warwick, which was first a residence for the Dean 
and Canons of S. Mary's Church, and by the Dissolution Act of 1538 became 
the "Grammar School of Henry VI H." The building was situated near the East 
gate of the town of Warwick. When he had attained the age for taking holy 
orders, he obtained the Curacy of King's Norton by the influence of his elder 
brother, the Rev. John Hall, M.A., who was admitted to the Vicarage of 
Bromsgrove in 1624, and held it till his death in 1662. 

The more illustrious John Hall, D.D., the son of the Vicar of Bromsgrove, 
Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, for forty-five years, was consecrated 
Bishop of Bristol in the reign of William and Mary. 

I have seen recently in the Hall of Pembroke College a portrait of Bishop 
Hall. The Bishop is represented wearing a patch upon the cheek, notwith- 
standing his uncle's book, "The Loathsomeness of Long Hair, a Treatise 



• CAROLUS REDUX. 

Anglus et Hispanus re contrahit, anxius hseret 

Orbis, dum quae sit mens utriusque sciat. 

Candida mens Angli est, summam deponere Gemmam : 

Mens fida Hispani, reddere Depositum. 

Se, quod adibat eam Princeps, Hispania debet : 

Et se, quod redit hue, Anglia debet ei. 

Quod res facta fuit, dcbetur (ut omnia) Hegi ;'^ 

Quod fuit, incolumi Principe, facta, Duci. 

^Hic Deus nihil fecit, 

Tho. Lushington, Art Mag. 
ex Aul. Late- Port. 

I Tutor tfieus mcdignus et atheos* \ 

t JACOBI ARA. 

Quae reducem refert Regem lux ilia beata est, 
Perpetus nobis sit (precor) ille dies. 

Sol decus est coeli, sol princeps aet^eris ; undis 
Qui licet immersus mane refulget humo. 

Rex decus est regni, rex regni primus habetur 
Qui licet ad Scotos permeet, mde redit. 

ED. Holt, Baronetti fil. nat. max. 
ex Aul Cerv. 
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against Painting Spots and Patches'' The Bishop built the Master's house at 
Pembroke College, and bequeathed his library to the foundation. 

During the early days of his ministration at King's Norton, Hall attended 
lectures at Birmingham. " Maintained and held up by old Puritans, they so much 
operated on his spirit that he relinquished his former principles, and adhered to 
that party, and in many respects became an enemy to the Church of England, 
and in fine, so rigid in his persuasions that he was disliked by his brethren." 
This from the pen of k Wood, a staunch Royalist and High Churchman. 
Calamy, on the other side, held a different opinion. " The author of this book," 
says he, " is the same person who hath by former books guarded the pulpit from 
unordained preachers, and the font from anti-poedo-baptists ; the schools, by the 
defence of human learning ; and the ministry and their maintenance in a Latin 
Treatise called *Sal Terrae' (Salt of the Earth). His abilities are already 
sufficiently known to the world by these and many other of his works, 
therefore there is no need to add anything more by way of commendation." 

In another passage, the same author affirms that " In the time of the Civil 
War, Hall was often accused, cursed, threatened with death, many times 
plundered, and five times imprisoned. He constantly preached twice on the 
Lord's Day, and kept lectures abroad^ beside his exposition of the Scripture 
catechising, and private admonition." Probably " lectures at Birmingham " and 
" lectures abroad " are one and the same. Many of the beneficed clergy at this 
period preached only on great festivals of the Church, and it was a common 
custom for the Puritans to pay a lecturer (usually a member of one of the 
Universities, " a learned and discreet person " ), for his services in expounding 
the Scriptures. The lectures were delivered in the Parish or Cathedral 
Churches after evening prayer on Sunday, but at various times on week days, 
and it is more than probable that, in accordance with this custom, the voice of 
Thomas Hall was heard in old S. Martin's, Birmingham. The Rector may have 
been a " non-preaching minister," like his brethren who are mentioned in the 
'* Petition of the People of Worcester to Archbishop Laud," in 1637 : — 

" Whereby a great many of His Majesty's subjects are not so well 
instructed in the Word of God as they ought to have been. For remedy 
whereof the citizens, at their charge, with the consent of the Bishop * * * 
for many years past made choice of a learned preacher in the Cathedral, to 
preach every Sunday after evening prayer done at the parish churches, etc." — 
(Extracts, Calendar of State Papers^ by W. A. Cotton, 1886.) 

The literature of the period and party to which Hall belonged consisted 
mainly of tracts and sermons. 

The result of the literary fashion of James I.'s reign was making itself felt 
" There is a great abundance of theologians in England, all point their studies 
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in that direction," wrote Casaubon. Youthful theologians were developing into 
active controversialists ; the books written by these men may, in a measure, 
have helped to fan popular discontent into open rebellion. 

The Bible was the book upon which scholars devoted their talents and 
energy. The growth of secular literature in England since the seventeenth 
century has been very rapid. Lectures on secular subjects, except at the 
Universities, were unknown, therefore we need not be surprised to find that Hall 
was a theological lecturer. The lectures were not strictly sermons, the former 
being more formal than the latter. A remnant of this old custom yet survives 
in Birmingham ; the senior Curate at S. Philip's Church is called " The 
Lecturer." 

That the subject of this paper was a lecturer we know, for we have a 
statement to that effect in his own handwriting. One of the volumes in the 
King's Norton library contains a collection of Civil War tracts ; eight of these 
are worthy of special attention. They are : — " The Testimony of the Ministers 
in London, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Staffordshire, 
Essex, and Warwickshire to the Solemn League and Covenant ; " appended to 
each is a list of names of ministers who signed the Covenant, and among them 
we find : — 

" Sam Wills, Minister of Birmingham." 

" Thos. Hall, Pastor of King's Norton, Lect. at Birmingham" 

" Alexander Bean, Pastor of the Church at Stratford." 

" John Trap, Minister and Schoolmaster of Stratford-upon-Avon." 

The words ^^Lect. at Birminghaf/i" are in Hall's handwriting. Alexander Bean 
and John Trap were friends of the Pastor of Norton ; it is quite possible that 
they knew William Shakespeare, and they must have been acquainted with his 
daughter Susanna, the wife of Dr. John Hall, who died in 1649, the year after 
the " Testimony " was printed. In turning over the books in the library we 
found a lovely edition of the " Questiones " of Cardinal John de Turre Cremata 
(John Torquemada), printed at Leyden by John Vingle in 1 509 (black letter, 
large 8vo). The book contains a statement that it was the gift of Dr. Sam 
Wills, Rector of Birmingham, to Thomas Hall. It is bound in a splendid 
specimen of stamped leather of the period, by John Reynes, bookbinder to King 
Henry VII. and King Henry VIII., who lived at the sign of " S. George," in 
S. Paul's Churchyard, and was the first Englishman who competed successfully 
with the Continental masters of the art of bookbinding. The design upon the 
front cover represents the implements of the Crucifixion of Our Lord, arranged 
heraldically, with the monogram " J. R." on shields in the upper part of the design. 
The design upon the back cover or reverse is divided into two compartments ; in 
the first the arms and supporters of Henry VIII., the shield of S. George, 
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the arms of the city of London, and the sun and the moon. In the lower 
compartment, a large Tudor rose occupies the centre, supported by two angels 
holding two labels upon which the Tudor motto is written, viz. : — 

"HEU RIDS A U3Rii:Uir3$ DE HEUD JF13$$A SERElIlD, 
EiCERl^UJft HllDREl^S RElS3A SHEPIRA TEBSX," 

which may be rendered, 

" This virtue's rose, from heaven serene sent down, 
Should, ever blooming, bear the royal crown," 

in allusion to the union of the houses of York and Lancaster in the 
persons of Henry VIL and his Queen, Elizabeth of York. Beneath the rose we 
see the pomegranate, the badge of Catherine of Aragon. 

The stipend received by the Curate of King's Norton was pitifully small, 
but the Mastership of the Grammar School was bestowed upon Thomas by his 
brother John, the Vicar of Bromsgrove ; this augmented the income by £1$ per 
annum (a sum equal to about £so in our day). " The parson could not live on 
his living like other honest men," it was said, " and was so poor that had he not 
continued single, he could scarce have subsisted, and yet, God owning his labours 
in the place, he would not be persuaded to leave it, though solicited with 
promises of far greater preferment." 

Hall was a lover of books and learning. A glance at the well-filled shelves 
of his library is enough to show that his learning was of no common order. 
Poetry, history, and philosophy engaged his thoughts, as well as theology and 
scholastic pedantry. He preferred a retired life in his country parish to enable 
him to write the books which have perpetuated his name ; he never looked 
farther than his beloved King's Norton, for there he found a field of labour 
exactly suited to his mind. 

Before the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642, he had avowed himself a 
Presbyterian, for the purpose of helping to restore the Church of England to 
its state under Elizabeth, and to free it from " innovations," that is from the 
changes introduced by Archbishop Laud and his fellow-prelates. Zeal for the 
party whose cause he had espoused made the Curate particularly obnoxious to 
the neighbouring Royalists, and to his own relations, who were Royalists. The 
Midlands became the field of action for the contending parties in the civil 
strife, and Hall, although he did not leave his remote country vicarage, was an 
eye-witness of some of the most stirring events of that eventful period. 

It will be remembered that early in the year 1643 Queen Henrietta Maria, 
coming from Holland with military supplies for the King, landed at Burlington, 
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in Yorkshire, and commenced a march, which, for boldness of conception, 
strategy, diplomacy, and skilfulness of execution, equals Oliver Cromwell's most 
famous exploits, and surpasses in romantic episodes all the events of that 
romantic Civil War. 

In a letter to the King, Her Majesty described the order of march. 
Accompanied by a body guard of English gentlemen, the Queen rode at the 
head of the army ; all meals were taken in public, and neither the heat of the 
summer sun nor the fury of occasional storms drove the heroic Queen from her 
post "Her She-Majesty-Generalissima" (as she humorously designates 
herself), by bravery, by magnanimity, and by personal beauty, captivated the 
hearts and enlisted the sympathy of Royalists and Parliamentarians alike, and 
won for the Royal cause both the northern counties and the Midlands as far as 
Oxford. 

On Sunday, July 9th, 1643, the Queen arrived at Walsall, in Staffordshire ; 
on the Monday following, proceeded to King's Norton, where, according to 
some authorities. Her Majesty was met by Prince Rupert. At King's Norton 
the Queen was entertained, and slept at the fine old timbered house adjoining 
the churchyard, where the royal bed chamber and oratory may yet be seen. 
The Manor of Norton is said to have formed part of the Queen's dower, and 
the house, being the abode of the Manorial Bailiff, was chosen as a temporary 
royal residence on that account. With what feelings of dismay the Curate of 
Kingfs Norton must have beheld the Royal army of 3,000 horse, thirty 
companies of foot, the long train of artillery, and the innumerable baggage 
waggons, covering the undulating plains, marching upon the peaceful 
village, and pitching their camp beside his church and school ! 

His opinions would not find favour with the Queen, and probably this 
visit was one of the occasions when he "suffered at the hands of soldiers, was 
plundered and imprisoned." Certain it is that about this time the lead was 
stripped off the Church roof, and most probably taken to Oxford to be made 
into bullets for the Royal garrison. On Tuesday, July nth, the Queen left 
King's Norton, and lodged that night at Shakespeare's house of New Place, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and proceeded thence to the field of Kineton, under 
Edge Hills, where that memorable meeting between the King and Queen took 
place at the same mpment that a breathless messenger arrived with the news of 
victory in the West. The Royal entry into Oxford was a triumph. 

It was about this time that the Royalists in the Midlands sang the 
following popular ditty : — 

God save the King, the Queen, the Prince also, 
With all loyal subjects, both high and both low — 
The Roundheads can pray for themselves, ye know, 
Which nobody can deny ! 
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Plague take Pym and all his peers ! 
Huzza for Prince Rupert and his cavaliers ! 
When they come here, these hounds will have fears, 
Which nobody can deny ! 

God save Prince Rupert and Maurice withal, 
For they gave the Roundheads a great downfall, 
And knocked their noddles 'gainst Worcester wall, 
Which nobody can deny ! 

It IS a Strange coincidence that the only contemporary account which 
chronicles the Queen's march from Burlington to Oxford should have been 
saved from oblivion among the MSS. of Sir William Dugdale by William 
Hamper, the antiquarian, who lived in the parish of King's Norton, and who 
was buried in the Parish Churchyard. 

Two years passed away, and the excitement caused by the Queen's visit 
was eclipsed by the coming of the King in person, at the head of an army 
bound for the North, where it was hoped that a junction with the army of 
Montrose might be effected. 

" It was not above twenty days that the King's army had been in the field 
(writes Lord Clarendon), and in that short time it had reduced two strong 
garrisons : Hawkesley House, in Worcestershire ; and the town of Leicester." 
Our Curate evidently watched the course of events with keen interest, and since 
he favoured the Parliament, the so far victorious march of the King would be 
distressing to him. It will be remembered that Fairfax and Cromwell brought 
the King's victorious career to an end at the battle of Naseby, June 14th, 1645, 
and that Fairfax abandoned the siege of Oxford in order to meet the King's 
army in the North. One month before the field of Naseby, viz., on May 12th, 
Hawkesley House was attacked and taken by the King. Hawkesley is situated 
in the parish of King's Norton, and was an ancient residence of the Middlemores, 
who probably derive their name from the position of this house, />., in the midst 
of a moor. The lanes about King's Norton were full of soldiers ; Charles slept 
at Cofton Hall ; and probably the poor Curate (whose sympathy would be with 
his besieged parishioners) again received rough treatment from the troopers ; 
however, he survived the persecutions, and flourished under the Protectorate. 

In 1652 the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon him by the 
members of the University of Oxford (Oliver Cromwell being Chancellor at the 
time). 

The period of Hall's greatest literary activity is comprised within twelve 
years, that is from 1650 to 1662. During this time he published at least twenty 
volumes. His writings may be classed under four heads, viz : — 

I. — Biblical Commentaries. 
2. — Polemical Treatises. 
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3. — Translations. 

4. — Treatises on Social Subjects ; in prose and verse. 

To the first class we may assign : — 

" The Beauty of Holiness, an Exposition of the 82nd Psalm." 
** Exposition of the 4th to 9th Chapters of Amos," 1661. 
" Practical and Polemical Commentary of Exposition upon the 
3rd and 4th Chapters of S. Paul to Timothy," 1658, etc. 

To the second class : — 

" The Font Guarded ; with Twenty Arguments containing a 

Compendium of that great Controversy of Infant Baptism. 

Printed at Birmingham (?) in 1652" (i Wood says in 1651). 

P. 292. Small 4to copy in the Birmingham Old Library. 
" Histrio Mastix, a Whip for Webster " (as 'tis conceived), the 

quondam player, 1654. 
" Confutations of the Millenarian Opinions, plainly demonstrating 

that Christ will not reign visibly and personally on Earth with 

the Saints for 1000 years, etc., with a word to the Fifth 

Monarchy men," 1657. 

We must not omit a booklet of local interest, viz. : — " Worcestershire 
Petition for the Ministers of England, with a defence of it," etc. 

In the third division we have placed the translations by which Hall showed 
his ability as a classical scholar, and we have taken as an example : — 

" Phaeton's Folly. Translations of Ovid's 2nd Book of Meta- 
morphoses, etc.," 1655. 

To the fourth and most interesting class belongs — 

• " The Loathsomeness of Long Hair ; Reasons and Arguments 
against Painting, Spots, Patches, etc., etc.," 1654. 

In this book the author plainly shows his leaning to Puritanism, and his hatred 
of Cavaliers and their mode of personal adornment The first part is addressed 
to " The Long-haired Gallants of these times ; " the second to " The Ladies." 

But the work upon which Hall's fame as an author chiefly rests is : — 
" Funebria Florae, the Downfall of May-games, etc." 

(A copy of the 3rd edition, printed in London, by H. Mortlock, in 1661, 
P. ii. + 48, may be seen at the Free Library, Birmingham.) " Funebria 
Florae " has been thrice published, yet it is very scarce. In the year 1819 a copy 
was sold for £6 12s. 6d., and the work still commands a high price. 
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The author regarded as an idol : — 

•*Thc branch stripped tree 
Y*clep»d a May-pole." 

Hall's objections to May-poles and May-games seem to have resembled the 
modern dislike to fairs, wakes, and mops, his main reason being that the 
observances always terminated in drunkenness and disorder. " Lately," he 
writes, " men were exorbitant, and did run out into extream (sic) opinions ; now 
they are exorbitant, and run out into extream practices : " * * * " they rant, 
they roar, they sing, they swear, they drink, they dance, they lye, they scoff," 
etc., etc. In another place, writing of the May-poles : — " The most of these May- 
poles are stollen (sic), yet they give out that the poles are given them. There 
were two May-poles set up in my parish [King's Norton], the one was stollen, and 
the other was given by a profest papist That which was stollen was said to be 
given, when 'twas proved to their faces that 'twas stollen, and they made to 
acknowledge their offence. This pole that was stollen was rated at five 
shillings : If all the poles, one with another, were so rated which was stollen 
this May what a considerable sum would it amount to ! Fightings and 
bloodshed are usual at such meetings, in so much that 'tis a common saying, 
that 'tis no festival unless there bee some fighting." ♦ * ♦ Again, " Had this 
rudeness been acted only in some ignorant and obscure part of the land I had 
been silent ; but when I perceived that the complaints were general from all 
parts of the land ♦ ♦ ♦ j could not, out of my dearest respects and 
tender compassion to the land of my nativity, and for the prevention of the like 
disorders (if possible) for the future, but put pen to paper, and discover the 
sinful rise, and vile profaness that attended such misrule." 

We admire the quaint and vigorous English in which the author wrote his 
apology for publishing the book. A quotation from the verses at the end of 
the volume will give a good idea of the proceedings at the Village May-day 
Festival, and at the same time help us to form an opinion of the style of 
Hall's poetry, which, small as may be its merits from an artistic point of 
view, possesses some wit and more common sense : — 

** Ho Passenger I knowest thou me ? 
"Where is thy cap, where is thy knee? 
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" I am Sir May-pole, that's my name ; 
Men, May, and Mirth give me the same." 

• «•••• 

''For, where *tis noised that I am come. 
My followers summoned are by drum. 
I have a mighty retinue, 
The scum of all the raskall crew, 
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Of fiddlers, peddlers, jayle-scap*d slaves, 
Of tinkers, turn-coats, tospot-knaves. 
Of theeves and scape-thrifts many a one, 
With bouncing Besse and jolly Jone, 
"With idle boyes, and journey-men. 
And vagrants that the country run : 
Yea, Hobby-horse doth hither prance, 
Maid-Marrian, and the Morrice-dance, 
My summons fetcheth, far and near. 
All that can swagger, roar, and swear, 
All that can dance, and drab, and drink. 
They run to mee as to a sink. 
These mee for their Commander take 
And I do them my black -guard make." 
• •*••• 

** The honour of the Sabbath-day, 
My dancing-greens have ta'en away ; 
Let preachers prate till they grow wood, 
Where I am, they can do no good." 

The lines I have just quoted describe the scene witnessed by Hall on many 
a May-day upon the village green at King's Norton, and it is not wonderful that 
his indignation should have been aroused by such a spectacle. 

The traveller upon the Alcester Road may see the remnant of a May-pole 
at King's Wood, broken by age and the storms of many winters, but still tall 
enough to be a land-mark. 

No doubt May-games were mischievous, but it was a brave act on the part 
of the minister to attack a favourite amusement of his people, especially when 
we take into account the institution of the sports by Royal Decree. It is 
probable that this little brochure caused the author some trouble, and was the 
means of increasing his unpopularity with the Royalist section of the 
parishioners. 

In the School-house Library we find many early treatises about Quakers, 
a sect to which Hall seems to have been as much averse as he was 
to May-poles. In 1656, Jane Hicks, of Chadwick (a member of the Society of 
Friends), was " sent to prison at Worcester for having offended the priest at 
King's Norton ;" and in the year following, John Bissell, for refusing to pay a 
tithe of IDS., had goods taken from him valued at £,1 5s. od. We must 
remember that the " Quakers " of Hall's time were very unlike the peace-loving 
and all-respected " Society of Friends " of our own time. The Quakers of the 
seventeenth century carried lanterns and candles into the Churches in the 
daytime, for much the same reason assigned by Diogenes for carrying his 
lantern. They were also given to ask troublesome questions of the minister 
during the service at church ; for instance, in 1659, John Giles was set in the 
stocks for several hours at Alvechurch " for asking the priest * to prove infant 

•R. Moor, who wrote ** A Pearl in an Oyster-shell," «.^., Thomas Hall's life. 
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baptism." Probably it was for something of this kind that Thomas Hall 
committed Jane Hicks to prison. 

It is well known that the Curate of King's Norton was one of the two 
thousand ministers of the Church of England who refused to take the oath 
commanded by the Act of Uniformity. Charles H. favoured Romanism, and he 
saw that if the Presbyterian clergy continued in their benefices, they would be 
determinedly hostile to the Church of Rome, but if the Presbyterians were 
taught to be amenable to the same laws as the Romanists, and opposed by the 
same enemies, they must act in concert for a common benefit With this end in 
view the Act of Uniformity was framed.. The Act restored all the ceremonies 
which were intolerable to the Presbyterian clergy ; it required assent and consent 
to all and everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; this was to be 
done publicly, before the feast of S. Bartholomew (August 24th), 1662, and the 
ministers who refused were ipso facto deprived of their benefices. 

The rectors and vicars who were driven out were the most learned and the 
most active of their order. For the first time since the Reformation all orders 
save those conferred by the hands of Bishops, were legally disallowed ; this was 
a fresh stumbling-block to men of tender conscience, like Thomas Hall and 
Richard Baxter ; to the unscrupulous it presented no difficulty. By this Act 
the Church of England lost many, very many, of her brightest jewels. 

The last Sunday (August 17th) before the Act took effect was a sad day in 
England ; the Puritan clergy preached farewell sermons to their weeping 
congregations. In his diary, Samuel Pepys describes the scene at S. Dunstan's 
London. Before eight o'clock in the morning the Church was full ; at the 
afternoon service the minister, in a few toiTching words, bade his flock farewell. 
A similar scene was taking place at King's Norton, and we can imagine that the 
people would flock to hear the minister preach his last sermon — the minister 
who, for thirty years, had been to many of them both spiritual guide and friend. 
One of the King's Norton books is " England's Remembrancer : Being a 
Collection of Farewell-Sermons Preached by Divers Non-conformists in the 
Country: London, 1663." P. vi. 4- 510. -f- 7%, In the preface the editor remarks 
that " most of these sermons were preached and heard with sad and mournful 
hearts." 

No provision was made for the ejected clergy, and the ejectment took place 
at the end of the half-year, just before the tithes became due. Not only was . 
Hall deprived of his living at a time when his coffers were empty ; he was also 
obliged to refrain from preaching, and had he not died when he did, he would 
have been deprived of his school, and driven from his home by the " Five-mile 
Act "of 1665. 

" When outward comforts failed, he lived by faith," wrote one of his friends. 
" During his last illness his stock of money was reduced to sixpence, but he was 
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easy, and said, * It is enough/ and so it proved, for very soon several sealed 
packets of money were sent to him by unknown friends." And in another place 
we read, " He was of an holy and unblameable life : very humble and easy of 
access. His doors and ears were ever open to the poorest : and the meanest 
inhabitant of his parish should as soon have his request granted, if in his power, 
as the greatest." ♦ ♦ ♦ «* He was a plain but fervent preacher, and taught 
by his life as well as by his doctrine." Moreover, he appears to have been a lively 
and active man, never cast down or discouraged, and although during the 
troublous period of the Civil Wars he was often menaced and imprisoned by 
soldiers, pestered by Quakers and Sectaries of all sorts, and at last ejected from 
his living and silenced by the Act of Uniforrriity, yet he was still the same, 
prepared to do his duty when opportunity offered, even at the risk of his living 
and his life. Matthew Arnold once said that " Many men live in a sordid dread 
of two calamities — the loss of their money and the loss of their soul." Thomas 
Hall feared neither ; he cared not for money, and of the welfare of his soul he 
was assured, therefore he was contented. After his ejection, no doubt, he had 
a large and secret following, and must have been a thorn in the flesh to his 
successor in the Curacy, yet we find in the Parish Register of Kiqg's Norton : — 

" Thomas Hall, minister, and faithful preacher of God's Word for 
many years in King's Norton, who died the 13th of April, and 
was buried on the 14th of April, 1665." 

He was a charitable man who wrote that entry respecting one whom he 
must have regarded at least as a theological opponent, if not as a political enemy. 

But the subject of this paper was not an ordinary man, and his successor 
recognised his merit. His life of upwards of half-a-century is a link connecting 
two epochs : — Born when James I. was on the throne, and living until the year of 
the Great Plague, 1665, he was a contemporary of Shakespeare, of Bacon, and of 
many of the Elizabethan Golden Circle, as also of the men who added glory to 
the reign of Queen Anne. In the prime of life he was contemporary with 
Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, Laud, Strafford, and Charles I., and was acquainted 
with some of them. His books proclaim him, not only a rare classical scholar, a 
controversialist, and a poet, but also an admirer of the literature of his own 
country, a sincere Christian, and a gentleman. 

In the much-neglected library which he bestowed upon his parish, we find 
rare editions of Tacitus and Pliny side by side with the " Poems of Lord 
Stirling " and the " Essays of Sir F. Bacon," together with most of the polemical 
literature of the seventeenth century, pointing to the donor as a man of rare 
culture and discernment. We have selected for illustration one of the beautiful 
wood engravings from a curious work, entitled "Margarita Philosophical* a book 
which contains treatises on arts and sciences. The author (Burnet says) was 
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Georgius Reisch, Prior of a Carthusian Monastery near Fribourg. The printer 
was Johannes Schotus, of Fribourg. The date of the first edition is 1503. 

(This book, probably, was suggested by a much eariier work by the famous 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, a native of Ireland, as his name implies, tutor to 
Alfred the Great, and friend of Charles the Bald.) In the engraving Rhetoric 
is represented enthroned, surrounded by famous kings, philosophers, and poets. 

The last illustration is a border designed by Hans Holbein, originally for 
the **n/i/o^" or "Tabula" of Cebes. The Tabula is a description of an 
allegorical picture, supposed to be affixed to the walls of a temple of Saturn, 
and representing the life and trials of mankind. Holbein's border was used by 
the Frobens at Basil, who printed the book from which this illustration has been 
taken, viz., " The Commentary of Erasmus on the New Testament" The picture 
before us is an adaptation of the " Tabula " border to suit Christian philosophy. 
The capital letters also, undoubtedly, are the work of Holbein. The book was 
printed by John Froben at Basil, in 1527. Froben commenced printing in 1491, 
and ceased in 1527. 

We are indebted to the kindness of the Vicar of King's Norton, the 
Rev. D. Cotes-Preedy, for the loan of some of the books from the Parish 
Library. Birmingham, as well as King's Norton, owes Thomas Hall a debt of 
gratitude, for it is recorded in his biography that " He gave many valuable books 
to the Library of Birmingham [School] and persuaded his brethren to do the like." 

Probably he was the founder of the first library in Birmingham, therefore 
he merits the admiration of the Birmingham men, especially of the students who 
now frequent our Public Palace of Books. 

In the haste of modern life, and in the enjoyment of freedom in thought 
and action, we are apt to forget that we are indebted to men of a past 
generation for much of the knowledge we possess, and for much of the freedom 
we enjoy ; we need, perhaps, to be reminded occasionally that : — 

** Out of the old fields, as men saith, 
Cometh all the new corn from year to year, 
And out of old books, in good faith, 
Cometh all science that men lear." 

Note. — The second engraving contrasts the old system of arithmetic with the 
(then) new. To the right is seated an old man, counting by means of jettons or counters 
upon lines — the old method. To the left a youthful gallant smiling at the puzzled face 
of his elder companion. The youth has accomplished his calculations by means of the 
newly introduced and " magical " Arabic figures. There does not seem to be evidence 
of any general use of Arabic numerals before the invention of printing ; and even the 
works of Caxton do not contain any, except in a wood-cut, and signatures in books 
printed during the years 1481-83. 

Merchants continued to use Roman numerals in their accounts up to the Sixteenth 
century. The date of the engraving is circa 1500. 
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The following tract is taken from a volume in King's Norton School 
Library. In the same volume we find similar lists for London, Lancashire 
Cheshire, Essex, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, and Yorkshire. 

Thomas Hall has written against his own name, " LecL at Birmingham." 
He has added his name at the end of the Stafford list, and at the end of the 
Shropshire list, where he remarks : — 

*' Nullus ne ego sim, ct hie ultimus esse volo." 
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To 



Our Reverend | and | Right well-beloved Brethren, 
the Ministers of Christ within the pro | vince of 
London, Subscribers of the late | Testimony to the 
Trueth of Jesus Christ, &c. | Grace and Peace, &c. 




Reverend and beloved Brethren^ 

|E your fellow-labourers in the Gospel of Jesus Christ within 
the City of Coventry and County of IVarwicky have perused 
your late publike Testimony to the Trueth of Jesus Christy 
and to our Solemn League and Covenant ; as also against the ErrourSy 
Heresies^ and blasphemies of these timeSy and the Toleration of them. 
And so greatly are we affected therewith, that with our souls we blesse 
the Lord God of our Fathers, and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath put such a thing as this into your hearts, to contend 
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thus earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to the Saints ; 
and so faithfully to remonstrate to the whole Church of Christ your 
deep sense of the desperate breaches that of late have been, and still are 
made upon his Gospel-Ordinances, and Truths, even to the razing of the 
foundation. And further, ^^o tblS ^OVr flOOl), COnfeSSlOlt, WC 

berebi^ set our seals, witb all | bearti^I^ professina all 
reaMnesse anb resolution | to sttcli to tbts ZTestlmoni^ wttb 

^OV even UUtO | beatb. Moreover we doe you to wit, that we look 
upon this your Testimony^ as the Voice of God, so to awaken all the Lords 
Watchmen thorow the Land, that they shall not quietly suffer the enemy to 
sowe his tares among the wheat, remembring what that great Reformer 
Luther said, // is almost a sinne against the holy Ghost ^ to be meal-mouthed^ 
when such pernicious libertines poison the bread of the household of faith. And 
for the people we finde them so heart-taken with this your seasonable zeal, 
that they long for a way to give their publick Amen to the same. Yea we 
doe for your encouragement assure you, that although the door of liberty 
stands in a manner open for every man to doe what he will with the things 
of Christy yet through his grace, (and to his glory we speak it,) 
errours and schismes are not very catching among our flocks ; but they rather 
take faster root in the faith by these Religion-winds that shake some. Finally, 
Reverend Sirs, we beseech you to be still strong and of a good courage in 
nothing terrified by the Churches adversaries, which is to them an evident 
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token of perdition, if they persist, but to you of salvation, and that of 
God : accounting it a gift next to your faith, that you have a heart to make 
confession of it, and if the will of God so be to suffer for it. Nor is God 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love, which you have 
shewed towards his name, in that you have ministered to his Saints such 
abundance, not of comfort only, but also of hope, that though at present 
the Sunne be covered with a cloud, and the air darkned with mists risen 
out of the bottomlesse pit, yet ere long our light shall come, and the glory 
of the Lord shall rise upon us : And though the truth of Jesus be by many 
slain and buried (as the two witnesses^) yet after three dales it will have a 
resurrection, as his body had. 

And who knows whether your zeal and faithfulnesse be not stirred up 
of God for such a time as this ? And whether you be not the Haggai's 
and Zechariah's, who may effectually provoke the spirits of our Zerubbabel's 
to re-inforce the work of the Temple, which the people of the Land have 
for a great space caused to cease ? But if enlargement and deliverance arise 
not hence, we are confident it shall come some other way ; the spirit of 
errour shall be laid, and the word of the Lord have free course, and be 
glorified with us and you. Jtl tbe flDOUnt Ot tbe 1®1?2) it 0baII 
be 0CCII. Thus commending you to God, and the Word of his grace, we 
humbly take leave and rest, 

Your fellow-labourers in the work of Christ, 
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Joh. Bryariy Pastor of Trinity Church in Coventry. 

Obadiah Grew Past of Michaels Church in Coventry. 

John Herring Minister in Coventry. 

Thorn Boss Pastor of Rookbcby. 

Thorn Hodgkinson^ Pastor of Hilmorton. 

m 

Nathan Macham Pastor of Dun-church. 

Joh Pain Minister of Baxtenly. 

Rich Abel Pastor of Manceter. 

Joh. Roe Minister of Shistock. 

Nath Draiton Minister of Ansty. 

Joh Underhill Minister of Wasferton. 

Tho Spencer Minister of Budbrook. 

Walter Smith Minister of Corley. 

Rich Vennour Pastor of the Church in the Parish of Mary in 
Warwick. 

Henry Butler Minister of Nicolas in Warwick. 

Rob Ladbrook Minister of Solihull. 

Sam Wills Minister of Birmingham. 

Tho Hall Pastor of Kings-Norton. Lect at Birmingham. 

Tho Dugardy Pastor of the Church at Barford. 

Alexander Bean Pastor of the Church at Stratford. 

Joh. Trap Minister and Schoolmaster of Stratford upon Avon. 

Joh Dowley Minister of Alveston. 

Tho. Richardson Minister of Thewbold Pacy. 

Joh Harper Minister of Cubbington. 

Dan. Eyre Pastor of the Church at Hasely. 

Luke Melbourn Pastor of the Church at Wroxall. 

Ralph Hodges Pastor of the Church at Tanworth. 

Henry Cooper Minister of Stonely. 

James Sutton Minister of Fenny Compton. 

Tho Glover Preacher at Lemington priors. 
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John Spencer Preacher of the Word at Hatton. 
Nic Clerk Minister of Sow t bam. 
Henry Smitbemin (?) Minister of Lillington, 
l^atb Potter Pastor of Radford. 
Tbo Francis Preacher at Luddington. 
George Lesley Minister of Arrow. 
William Hart Schoolmaster at Burton Pasie. 
Samuel Ticknor Minister of yilcester. 
Francis Smitb Pastor of Bedwortb. 
Benjamin Spicer Minister at Milverton. 
George Dunscomb Minister of IVaves-lVotton. 
IVilliam Mede Schoolmaster at Alcester. 
Anthony Wodbul, Minister at Kenelwortb, 
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St. Peter s Church, Bickenhill. 

Bv J. A. COSSINS. 



February ajrd, i88j. 




HE village church of Bickenhill stands on a 
slight eminence, about midway between Bir- 
mingham and Coventrj'. Most of us, when 
travelling from Birmingham towards Rugby, as 
the train drew near to Hampton -in -Arden 
Station, must have noticed its thin graceful 
spire, about half a mile away, on the right-hand 
' side. The distance from Hampton to Bickenhill 
' ^ by the highway is two miles, but a pedestrian, 

after taking the road for half a mile, may find a footpath to the right which, if 
followed, will bring him, by an extremely pleasant and much shorter route, 
through fields, to the south side of the village, which, seen from this distance, 
has a pleasing and thoroughly rural aspect, the church forming the central and 
principal object. 

I am sorry to say that this pleasant first impression is somewhat marred 
when, on approaching the church, one finds the whole of the south side of the 
nave and chancel to be modern, it having been entirely rebuilt about forty 
years ago. 

Fortunately I am enabled to give a view of the south side as it appeared 
before restoration (Plate i), the sketch having been copied from a drawing in 
the Aylesford Collection preserved in the Birmingham Reference Library, The 
valuable series of drawings, of which this is one, was probably executed between 
seventy and eighty years ago, but I well remember the church before this side 
was rebuilt, and made the sketches of the details on Plate 3 in the year 1852. 
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The churchyard is on the very top of the hill, and is surrounded and 
supported by a stone wall, much of which is ancient. The level of the 
churchyard is nearly as high as the top of this wall, but the road which it 
adjoins is 4ft. 6in. lower, having been much wasted by the wear and rains 
of seven or eight hundred years, and the churchyard somewhat raised by 
the burial of twenty or thirty generations of parishioners. 

As I am not giving the history of the Parish, I must refer you to 
Domesday Book and to " Dugdale " if you wish to obtain detailed particulars 
of the original possessors of the place ; but since the history of a parish 
church is invariably more or less mixed up with the history of the manor, 
and as it is always interesting, when we are considering any important parts 
of the fabric, to know who were the contemporary owners of the place, and 
who were the patrons of the living, I may say — quoting from Dugdale — 
that, in the Conqueror's time, Bickenhill, with four adjoining petty hamlets, 
was possessed by " Turchill de Warwick." There is a deed still in existence, 
made by a grandson of Turchill, Henry de Arden, from which we learn 
there lived at that time a Eustace de Arden de Bickenhill. Dugdale was 
of opinion that the descendants of this Eustace, on account of their residence 
here, forsook the name of Arden and assumed the name of Bickenhill. A Thomas 
de Bickenhill is mentioned with relation to this place in the thirty-third year of 
Henry U., just seven hundred years ago. Now we shall see further on that the 
oldest part of the church is apparently of about the first twenty or thirty years 
of the twelfth century, and so of the time of Henry I. It therefore appears 
that it was built when the manor was held by this younger branch of the 
Ardens, possibly by the first of them, who had the manor assigned to him as 
his patrimony. 

After the Ardens and Bickenhills, came one Walter Paries, about the close 
of the reign of Edward H., and in Edward UI.'s time it passed to the Peches of 
Hampton-in- Arden. 

The church, dedicated to St. Peter, was at first united to the neighbouring 
monastery of Henwood, but it very soon after came into the possession of the 
nunnery of Mergate, in Bedfordshire, which held the advowson until the 
suppression of the smaller monasteries in 1537. It retains interesting remains 
of early Norman work, the positions of which are printed black on the plan and 
sections (Plate 2), from which it will also be seen that the church consists of a 
chancel, nave, north aisle, extending to the extreme east end of the chancel and 
forming a chapel with a vestry beyond it, and a western tower and spire. The 
oaken porch on the south side is modern. The walls have been so much 
pulled about at different times that no fragment of Norman work beyond 
what the drawings show can be identified. The twelfth century church had 
certainly a nave and chancel, and the existing Norman arcade shows us that 
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there was also a (probably narrow) north aisle, which extended to the pier 
between the easternmost Norman arch and the pointed arch beyond. There 
was also a chancel arch, as this latter feature was rarely if ever omitted in a 
Norman church ; further than this we cannot even guess. 

In discussing the church in detail, I will begin with the oldest features and 
proceed in chronological order. 

The nave arcade, of three bays, shown by the section, is of very rude 
construction, and, if rudeness of execution were always to be taken as an 
indication of early date, this would be the oldest nave arcade in Warwickshire. 
It will be observed that the arches are of but one rim, or course, with a plain 
square section, the stones forming the faces of the arch on both sides not 
extending through the soffit, but leaving an irregular interval of rubble work, 
which is plastered. The arch ring is shallow, and irregular on the back, and the 
mortar joints of both piers and arches are very wide. The massive cylindrical 
pillars are each built up in three courses of several stones ; the capitals are 
ornamented with very rude carvings, and have thick abacuses splayed on the 
underside ; the bases are of an unusual section, having a somewhat classical- 
looking ogee and bead. The springers of the arches do not stand accurately 
over the axes of the pillars, but are eccentric to the extent of two or three 
inches. Although I have said that mere rudeness of execution must not of 
itself be relied upon as an evidence of great antiquity, I yet think we have in 
this arcade enough to convince us that it is of at least the early part of the 
twelfth century, the thinness of the arch rings, the single square soffits, the heavy 
splayed abacus, and the wide joints, all being indications of early Norman work. 
The peculiar base is also, to my mind, rather a sign of early work than otherwise, 
more likely to be found in the eleventh century than later on. 

Another interesting relic of the Norman church is the inner arch of the 
south door. This was discovered when the church was restored. Whether 
it was then taken down and rebuilt, or not, I cannot learn ; neither can 
I offer any opinion as to whether it had been merely re-used by the 
builders of the fourteenth century, who appear to have nearly, if not quite, 
rebuilt the south wall. It is, however, a genuine Norman arch, with a small 
splay on the edge, and a label mould enriched with double alternating billets ; 
the terminations are fragments of a string, enriched with a zig-zag ornament 
(Plate 2). The only other Norman work, that can be recognised as such, is the 
head of a small window, or more probably a niche, now built into the wall just 
above the south doorway ; it is ornamented by a double row of billets, like the 
label just described, and by lozenges. I think it is probable that it belonged to 
a niche for a statue above the south door, and if so, it now occupies about its 
original position (Plate 3). 
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Next in date came the very interesting, but now destroyed, lancet window, 
with low-side window just beneath its sill. When I first saw this church, 
nearly forty years ago, I made a sketch of these very interesting bits of early 
thirteenth century work, including the priest^s door, which though it has no very 
characteristic detail, is, I have no doubt, of the same period. The sketch I then 
made is here reproduced (Plate 3). The destruction of these interesting records 
of the thirteenth century was a piece of barbarous stupidity, a disgrace to every 
one concerned in it, whether an active agent in the demolition, or only passively 
acquiescent. The window was, as you see, a well proportioned and graceful 
example of unmistakably Early English work, and the little rectangular 
opening beneath was probably constructed at the same time. This was a 
characteristic and valuable example of the simplest form of low-side window, as 
frequently found in the thirteenth century. I was pleased to find that the lancet 
and low-side windows had not been omitted in the drawing in the Aylesford 
Collection, which also shews us there- was a long and narrow window, with 
a trefoiled arch in the same wall. The south wall of the nave, with its 
buttresses, is also shewn, and the old porch, — altogether a most interesting 
record of what must have been valuable historic work, now gone for ever. 

This drawing also shews a half-timbered house opposite the west end of the 
church, removed at least forty-five years ago, and a part of a building on the 
east side also removed (Plate i). 

Of the fourteenth century, we have the north wall of the aisle, containing 
one square-headed window of two lights, with trefoiled ogee arches. The north 
door has a pointed arch, with splay, continued in the jambs, and a simple label 
moulding. The western window of the aisle is a single, ogee-headed, trefoiled 
light, under a square lintel, and contains fragments of stained glass. The north 
window of the chapel is of three lights, under a square head, but it appears to 
have been originally a pointed arched window, which has been cut down to 
adapt it to its present position. Indeed, I think it may have been the eastern 
window of the aisle before the chapel was built. The aisle had then, as now, 
a ridged roof ; so that there would have been height enough for the pointed 
arch of such a window as this. Until lately it contained fragments of ancient 
stained glass (Plate s). 

Of the work of the fifteenth century, I will first mention the tower and 
spire. They are of graceful proportions, though extremely simple in details. 
The tower has buttresses at the angles, those at the north-west and south-west 
placed diagonally ; they are all carried up to about the level of the belfry floor, 
and then change to square panelled shafts, ending in small crocketted pinnacles 
at the corners of an embattled parapet. 

The belfry windows have two lights, the arches of which, and of the 
enclosing arch, are segmental pointed, a form always unpleasing to me. With 
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the exception of the usual moulding beneath the parapet, there is neither string- 
course nor set-off from base to summit. A striking feature of the exterior is 
the stair turret, which projects from the south face of the tower, close to the 
eastern angle. It terminates a very little below the cornice with a semi-pyramidal 
stone roof, recently repaired. The stair is entered by a Tudor arched door, over 
which on the exterior are the date 1632 and initials E. B. R. A. cut in the stone ; 
I believe these may have been intended to record the event of the construction 
of this door, as the original entrance to the stair, which still remains, was from 
the interior only. The spiral staircase was much cut about to make an entrance 
from the later door. This has quite lately been reconstructed. On the same 
side of the tower are carved other records of churchwardens : — ^** Samuel Smith, 
Thomas Brookes, Churchwardens, 1607;" and "James Daniell, Philip Arton, 
Churchwardens, 1692." 

The western window on the ground floor is a rather remarkable one of 
four lights, with perpendicular tracery, and small buttresses on the faces of the 
two outer mullions. 

The spire springs considerably within the parapet, and is carried across the 
angles of the tower on double arched and splayed squinches. It has three tiers 
of small lights — on the cardinal faces only — with small crocketted canopies, and 
terminates in a carved finial, with a weathercock. The arch, once communi- 
cating with the nave, is pointed, of triple splayed courses, but now completely 
hidden from the church by a brick wall. The walls of the tower are prolonged 
eastward somewhat beyond the arch and splayed off, the splays being 
ornamented with cinquefoil arched panels with pedestals, which, however, 
appear to be too small to have held statues (Plate 2). 

The north chapel is of the latter part of the fifteenth century. It 
communicates with the church by a wide four-centred moulded arch, with 
crocketted label on both sides ; the jambs are moulded, and have attached 
shafts with moulded capitals and bases. The terminations to the labels 
are curious ; on the chancel side, at the western springing of the arch, is a harpy, 
having the head of a woman, with horned head-dress (the horns twisted into 
spirals), the feet and claws of a bird, and the wings of a dragon. This device 
was often repeated in the latter part of the fifteenth century in the churches of 
the district. I have seen it at Wootton Waw^n, Frankley, and elsewhere ; 
it was intended as a satire directed against the ladies of the time who wore 
these horns — sometimes of enormous length — and the custom frequently called 
forth very severe rebukes from the clergy, especially against the wearing of these 
lofty head-dresses in church.* 



• I have lately met with a paragraph from an American paper, which shows how curiously 
"the whirligig of time" brings round the same follies and the same rebukes :—** The phrase, * in 
the height of fashion,' is peculiarly applicable to the prevailing style of head gear. The New York 
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I lately met with a very well carved label corbel of a somewhat similar 
kind, but of much earlier date, at Corley. It represents the head of a lady 
wearing a horned head-dress, whilst a lizard or eft is crawling up one side of 
her face, and a worm or snake is creeping out of her mouth. The moral thus 
meant to be conveyed was constantly being enforced in the middle ages in all 
sorts of ways ; but when I first saw this corbel, I thought it had some reference 
to the text — " Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth." 

At the eastern extremity of the label is a remarkably formidable looking 
animal, which, I believe, was intended to represent a cockatrice. Those who 
wish to know anything of the history of this heraldic monster will find a full 
description in Cussan's Heraldry. On the chapel side is another horned lady ; 
the corresponding terminal has been destroyed. 

Beyond the eastern end of the chapel is a small apartment, now used as a 
vestry (Plate 4). It is divided from the aisle by a stone screen about 6ft 6in. 
high, having on its western face blank spaces, against the lower of which, it is 
evident, an altar once stood, and, in a recess above it, a reredos, probably one of 
those carved in alabaster, so popular shortly before the Reformation. On each 
side of the altar space is an elaborate niche for a statue, the bracket of which 
IS supported by the figure of an angel ; over each niche is a tall, spire-like, 
crocketted canopy, with ogee gablets. The top of the screen is finished by 
a moulding and Tudor ornament. It is tolerably evident that the screen and 
the arch were erected at the same time, as the stones are bonded in, but since 
the chapel was built, as there is no connection between it and the north wall. 
Altogether this is one of the most interesting screens prepared to receive an 
altar to be found in Warwickshire. In the south end of the screen is a moulded 
doorway, with four-centered arch, and a crocketted label carried by carved 
heads of a king and queen. 

The apartment east of the screen, to which this door gives access, is used 
as a vestry. It possesses some curious and, to me, inexplicable peculiarities. 
In the eastern gable is a perpendicular window of five lights, with ordinary 
tracery, and four-centred enclosing arch^ and beneath it a recess, which seems 
to have been cut into the wall to receive an altar, as is further evident from the 
bracket over for a statue. North of this is a fireplace, the fllue from which 
passes up by the jamb of the window, follows the outer line of the arch, and 
terminates in a chimney on the apex of the gable. When I first saw the 
church, this was an interesting and uncommon example of an original octagon 
chimney in stone, though but a little of the shaft and the base remained. It has 



press has teemed for some time past with denunciations of the monstrously tall bonnets worn by the 
ladies of the city, which, it is complained, completely intercept the view in the theatres, churches, and 
public streets. Even Mr. Beecher has been asked to lift up his voice against the abomination, but this, it 
seems, he declined to do, as * any effort of his would be powerless to stem the tide of fashion.' " 
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since been superseded by a chimney of blue brick. I fortunately made a sketch 
of the old fragment (Plate 3). On the south side of the altar space is 
an arched recess, possibly intended to receive a seat. There is also a similar 
recess in the south wall, and another in the north within which there has been a 
small pointed arched window, now walled up. A part of the back of the stone 
screen has also been cut away as if to admit some special fitting. At 6ft 6in. from 
the floor is a projecting, moulded course of stone, the flat upper surface of which 
is level with the top of the screen. It looks as if it must have been intended to 
support a floor or at least a ceiling ; but either would have cut across the lower 
part of the east window very awkwardly, and it hardly looks as if there could 
have been a room over it. I have thought this may have been a chamber for 
the use of the priest who officiated at the altar, on the other side of the screen. 
But there is every probability that an altar once stood beneath the east 
window, and it is possible that this was removed westward, when the screen 
and the wide arch into the chancel were constructed, to make room for a 
vestry ; yet this does not satisfactorily account for the peculiar recesses, the 
small window, and the shelf-like projection. Passing to the western end of the 
aisle, we find a Tudor arched and moulded doorway, with crocketted label and 
carved terminals of the same character, and apparently of the same date, as the 
constructions I have been describing. This evidently opened to some room 
without the church, of which there are traces. Was this a priest's chamber, 
and the apartment at the opposite end always a vestry? I was informed by 
Mr. Wood, the parish clerk, that a tradition exists in the village that "someone 
once lived in a room which stood in the nook between the west end of the 
aisle and the tower." The mark of a chimney is plainly visible. 

The east window of the chancel has been reconstructed on the original lines. 

The font is a rather fine one of late fifteenth century date, but somewhat 

coarsely executed ; it has a large octagon bowl, with panelled sides, on a 

panelled stem, the angles ornamented by carved angels. It is made of some 

fine grained stone, but has been painted. 

The Bells. — There are five bells in the tower : — 

On the ist— "MR. CARVER,'MINISTER, 1703," with impressions 

of coins of George II. round the waist 
„ 2nd— "JESUS BE OUR SPEED, 1636." 
„ 3rd—" COX AND MR. JOHN SHAW, CHURCH- 
WARDENS, 1703." 
„ 4th.— "SOLI DEO GLORIA. PAX HOMINIBUS. 

W. T. D. 1650." 
, Sth.— "JOHN HENSHAW, JOHN BARBONE, 

CHURCHWARDENS. MR. HENRY 
KARVER, VICAR, 1707." 
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All the fittings of the church are new, and the only ancient article of 
furniture remaining is a very long church chest, hewn out of a single tree trunk. 
It is in two divisions, with separate lids, and is heavily banded with iron 
(Plate 5). There are two locks to one of the divisions, and but one to the other. 
Many such old trunks exist, but, unfortunately, they never have any detail 
possessing a distinctive character by which to judge of their date. Some have 
supposed these hollowed tree trunks to be of a date not earlier than the sixteenth 
century. I have seen a good many, but have never been able to pronounce from 
the character of the ironwork whether they were of that time or later. Several 
of them had slits in the lids to admit coins, and I have supposed this to be an 
evidence of an early date, as I believe they ceased to be used as offertory boxes 
before the fourteenth century. Some have three divisions, with covers, in one 
only of which is a slit for money. (See " Bloxam's Ecclesiastical Architecture.") 

It is probable that these church chests were used to contain valuable 
properties belonging to the church, and if this of Bickenhill is as old as I suppose 
it to be, it may have held some of the articles comprised in the list made in the 
sixth of Edward VI., by Sir George Throckmorton, Knight, John Digby, and 
Thomas Marrowe, Esquires, and which, although it has several times been 
published, I cannot well omit to mention : — 

Item there — oofi chalice and iii belles in the Steple. 

a front for thaltar, wulsted. 

a cover to the altar, silke. 
• iii altar clothes, lynen. 
„ two towel Is. 

„ a pix, brass. 

two candlesticks. 

a cope, silke. 

a vestment of velvet. 

a corporis and the case, velvet. 

a crosse, bras. 
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On searching the old chest, I found among several volumes of overseers' 
accounts, &c., of which more hereafter, the dilapidated glazing from the heads of 
the three lights of the north window of the chapel, which had been removed to 
make way for a modern stained-glass window. One of these is represented in 
Plate 5, the others are less interesting. 

All the old benches and other furniture have disappeared, but among the 
coal, kept in the tower, I found some pieces of a stall end of the fifteenth 
century, of a very interesting character (Plate 3). 

Dugdale does not speak of any monuments in the church ; but he figures 
shields of arms of Waver, Peche, and Erdington, as existing in the windows in 
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his time. None of these remain, but in the small western window of the 
aisle are still a few fragments of the old glazing, representing architectural 
details, &c. 

When the church was restored, about thirty-five years ago, many ancient 
and interesting features were destroyed. Mr. Wood, schoolmaster and parish 
clerk at Bickenhill for forty-five years, told me the walls were found to be nearly 
covered with paintings in distemper, under the whitewash ; no record of these 
was kept. 

Among the Chantry certificates for Warwickshire there is the following 
entry : — 

" The Countie of Warn Knightloe Hundred Stock of Cattail & Mqneye in 
BickenhuU al. Bicknell, vz. 

" Twoo kien Gyven to the churche of byckenhull afforesaid thone to 

a e 

y* maintennce of an annivsarie and thother of A lighte to be hadd and done 
yerelie ffor ever in the same churche, w*^** kyen were Praysed thone at x» and 
thother at xiij iiij** = xxiij* iiij*^-" 

Monuments. — These are but very few, and are of no particular interest. 
The oldest is a horizontal slab of alabaster, forming a part of the floor of the 
gangway in the aisle. It is of large dimensions, and has a double line of old 
English characters round the margin, but they are so worn that I have been 
unable to decipher more than a word or two ; I think it is of the sixteenth 
century, but I cannot find out whose death it recorded. Near it is another 
alabaster slab, the surface of which has been rubbed down smooth. Next 
in date, as I suppose, is a rather singular looking mural tablet on the north wall 
of the chapel, with a shield of arms : — 



" IN MEMORY OF | FETTIPLACE NOTT ESQ"- SERGEANT AT LAW | WHO 

DIED 22'*° APRIL 1726 AGED 55 | years 

"AND SARAH HIS WIFE | WHO DIED 4'^« MARCH 1754 AGED 75 | 
"THIS INSCRIPTION WAS ORDERED TO BE PLACED | BY THEIR ONLY 

SON I FETTIPLACE NOTT | OF THE CITY OF LICHFIELD ESQ**- | WHO ALSO 

DIED ai^"^ MAY 1775 I AGED 73." 



Fixed to the south wall of the nave, near the west end, is a slab of blue lias 
stone, with the following inscription : — 

" Near to this place lieth | interred the Bodys of | George Smith Cooper | 
of Great Packington and | Elizabeth his wife He died | June the 15'^ An® 173 1 | 
He gave to the poor of this | parish the sum of ten pounds | the interest of 
which is to | buy Bread the one half to | be give on S'- Thomas's Day | and 
the other half on Good | Friday for ever." 
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Forming a part of the chancel floor is a slab of blue stone, with incised 
letters, filled with a white cement : — 

"To the Memory of | Martha wife of Richard Osborn | who died 
September 24'** 1761 | Aged 40 Years | Also of Richard Osborn | who died the 
26^^ of July 1794 I Aged 87 



" WeV passed the gates of Life and Death, 
And now for Judgement wait, 
Hoping in God Mercy to find, 
Because his Mercy's great." 

On the north wall of the chancel are three small tablets to the children of 
a former vicar. 

In the churchyard there are a few old gravestones of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, apparently the work of the same mason, the inscriptions on 
which are quaint, and the mixture of characters curious. 

The Registers date from 1558, and are well preserved. The two oldest 
volumes are bound in vellum, and extend to 1783. On the inside of the cover 
of the first are these notes: — "Baptisms from 1558 to 1657; Weddings from 
1558 to 1593 ; Burials from 1582 to 1679." (Signed) "John Ritson." 

"Several leaves missing containing Registers of Marriages and Burials.*' 

The first page is headed " Byknoll," "a trew copy of y« Register . . . . 

" Christeninges, Weddings, and Burials from y* sixt year of her Ma'***- 
Raigne until y* yeare 1599. 

"Collected by Rob' Osbourne, Minis'"^, and approved by George Butler 
and Will"* Smith, Churchwardens of y« said parish." 

I may perhaps be allowed to remind you that the first order for the 
registration of baptisms, marriages, and deaths was made in the reign of Henry 
Vni., A.D. 1538, but registers of this early date are rare. 

In the year 1558, the order was re-issued in a more peremptory form ; the 
first order having been much neglected. In 1597 it was ordained that every 
parish should provide a book of parchment, and that all the names in the older 
books, which were generally of paper, should be copied therein, hence the note 
I have just read. 

Then follows a list of Donations and Legacies to the church and parish. 

In the second volume, the 

Baptisms extend from 1652 to 1750 and 1783. 
Marriages „ „ 1682 „ 1757. 

Burials „ „ 1679 „ 1783. 

There are, of course, among the last, frequent references to burials in woollen. 
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On the last pages of this volume there are crowded together a great many 
notes of " Briefs." Among them I noticed : — ** The collection for Edgbaston 
Church was paid to Mr. Wolley, the i8th February, 1685." 

In the subsequent Registers, the births, deaths, and marriages are entered 
in separate volumes. That for Marriages, with printed forms to fill up, is from 
1758 to 1810; for Baptisms, from 1783 to 1812; for Burials, from 1783 to 
1812. 

There are fewer marginal notes in the volumes than I have generally 
found. 

Churchwardens' Accounts. — These have not been well preserved. 
What parts remain of them are in such a dilapidated and mixed-up condition 
that I have not had time enough to give more than a cursory glance at their 
contents. I did not see any earlier than the last century, but they contain 
some items relating to alterations of the church, of which, as they have 
reference to the subject of my paper, I have jotted down a few : — 

;£" s. d. 
1777. — For glassing the church windows . . . . o 18 9 

1786. — For a new window, 14s. 6d. ; and Carpenter's work, 

4s. Od. — followed by the inevitable drink money, in this 
case, 4s. 6d. 

1790. Feb. 13. — Paid for tiles and lime and hare for the 

church, 3s. od — followed by two quarts of ale. 

1798. Sep. 25. — Paid for Bosses for the church . . .140 

A journey to Fatch the same . . .004 

In 1807 and the year following a good deal of work was done to the church, and 
I think that in that year the churchyard was extended. 

March 8th. — Thomas Tranter, for laying the church floor .2162 

Thomas Glover, for pewing the church . . 165 13 9 

The Clerk remembers these high pews, removed about thirty-five years ago ; they 
were of deal, and with doors. 

1809. Feb. 15. — Thomas Glover for gates and rails for the 

churchyard ID 15 ID 

William Jones for Ironwork at the Ch-Gates i 19 2 

And on the same day — 

Thomas Tranter for work at the Church- 
yard wall 1 1 9 I 

1 8 18. June 24. — Paint and brushes for the sun dial 010 
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£ «, ,1. 
1819. June 14. — Mr. Cheshire for repairing the spire . jfi 5 

1825. . . . — Mr. Glover's bill for posts and rails ,10173 

1829. July 6. — Paid for gallery steps and timber from 

Hampton . . I J O 

Mr. Wood told m« the gallery was bui a very imnll one fur tingcn. 

OvEKSEERS' ACCOUNT.S. — The earliest volume of Overseers' accountN 
which I saw was from 1704, the items arc of the usual kind : — Small Hum* yivcn 
to necessitous travellers, for the keep of paupers, apprenticing and clothiti|{ 
orphan children, sparrows' heads, &c. 




The Excursions. 



EXCURSION TO WENLOCK AND BUILDWAS. 



June 15th, 1887. 




HIS Excursion was attended by twenty-one 
members and ladies, who left Snow Hill Station 
at 9-25 a.m., and arrived at Wenlock at 12 
o'clock. 

The remains of the Priory and Priory 
House, the Town Hall, and ancient houses of 
the place were inspected: and, after lunch at the 
"GaskeJl Arms." the party proceeded by train 
to Buildwas. The remains of the Cistercian 
Abbey were examined with great care and interest, and after tea the party 
returned to Birmingham at 10-15. 

An account of the Excursion to Wenlock and Buildwas, which took place 
in 1872, and a short description of the places visited, may be found on p. 109 
of the " Transactions " for that year. As the same order of proceedings was 
followed, any detailed account on the present occasion would be superfluous. 
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TO MAXTOKE PRIORY AND CASTLE. 



July 16/A, 1887. 



About twenty ladies and members attended this half-day Excursion. The 
party was conveyed in open carriages through Coleshill to the Priory, where a 
careful examination was made of the existing fragments of the church and 
domestic buildings. 

In 1873 considerable excavations were made here, at the expense of the 
Section, under the superintendence of Mr. J. R. HoUiday. To those, therefore, 
who were familiar with the admirably written and illustrated paper, prepared 
and read by him at a Meeting of the Section, in April, 1874, and published in 
the Volume of Transactions of that year, the tracing out of the main lines ot 
the walls was a comparatively easy matter ; and to those who had not studied 
Mr. Holliday's plans, Mr. Cossins briefly explained the general arrangement of 
the buildings. A considerable time was thus pleasantly spent in the grounds. 
The party then drove to the Castle. Unfortunately, owing to some misunder- 
standing, the visitors could not be admitted to the interior, and were obliged to 
be content with an examination of the exterior only. Returning to Coleshill, 
tea was taken at the " Swan," after which a visit was made to the church, which 
has been so thoroughly restored as to be hardly even suggestive of an ancient 
building. The Monuments are however very interesting, and the Norman 
Font is the finest in the county. Returning to the inn, the modern re-pro- 
duction of the pillory was looked at, but with little interest, as only some parts 
of the ironwork appear to be really of the original pillory. After a pleasant 
walk to Forge Mills, the party returned to Birmingham by train. 
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TO YORK, RIPON, AND FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 



July 28/A, 29/A, and 30/A, 1887. 



Twenty-two members and ladies, only, attended this excursion, one of the 
best that has been made since the Section was founded. Leaving Birmingham 
at 2-40 on Thursday, York was reached at six, apartments having been engaged 
at the North-Eastern Hotel. After dinner, there being no formal programme 
for the evening, the visitors rambled in detached groups along the walls, and 
through the picturesque streets. The ancient Bars attracted much attention. 

On Friday morning departure was made by train for Ripon. Mr. Collinson, 
the courteous landlord of the Unicorn Hotel, who has filled the office of Mayor 
during four years, received the party, and conducted it to the Town Hall, across 
the front of which is written, " Except the Lord keep the City the Watchman 
waketh but in vain." This has reference to an old custom in Ripon whence the 
chief officer of the town derived the title of Wakeman.* 

There is nothing to show when the Wakemen of Ripon and the custom of 
blowing the horn, which is still continued, were first instituted. Gent, the 
historian of Ripon asserts, on the authority of " an ancient manuscript," that 
the town was incorporated in the time of King Alfred, but we have only Gent's 
word for this. He, however, prints the names of an uninterrupted succession of 
Wakemen from the year 1400, which alone gives a respectable stamp of 
antiquity to the custom, the nature of which may best be understood from a bye- 
law in the " Copye of the Town Book of Ripon, A.D. 1 598." " Item, it is con- 
descended, concluded, ordered, agreed, and established as aforesaid, that the 
Wakeman for the tyme being, according to ancient costome, shall cause a Home 
to be blowne by nighte during the tyme he is in office at nyne of the clocke in 
the eveninge, at the foure corners of the Crosse in the market shead, and 
immediately after to begin his watche and to keepe and continue the same till 
three or foure of the clocke in the morninge." The custom is still kept up. 
It seems to be extremely probable that the original horn was a tenure-horn, 
by which the manor was held from the Archbishops of York. There 
are now three horns, which were offered for the inspection of the visitors. 
The first and oldest is an ox*s horn, about 2ft. 6in. long, covered with 
purple velvet and banded with four silver rings of varying dates, one or two of 

• See a paper by Thomas Carew, Esq., in the Archaological Journal^ Vol. XXXII., p. 394. 
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which are certainly of great antiquity. Connected with two of the bands is a 
broad band of velvet, to which are attached silver plates bearing the arms or 
badges of a long succession of Wakemen. The second horn is also fine and 
interesting ; and bears a general resemblance to the first, but is much larger. 
A third horn was added ih 1865. 

The Minster was next visited. Of the Church founded here by Wilfred, 
it seems probable that the existing crypt was a part. Of the Norman structure 
that succeeded it, we have only the Chapel-house and Vestry on the south side 
of the choir. The Church appears to have been rc-built in the latter half of the 
twelfth century by Archbishop Roger de Pont TEv^que. Of this period a large 
part of the choir and transepts remain, but the nave and towers are of later 
date. 

Excellent histories and descriptions of the Abbey by Mr. Walbran and by 
Sir Gilbert Scott are accessible to every member of the Section ; no detailed 
account need therefore be given.* 

The Church was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott, in 1862, at a cost of ;^35,ooo. 

The visitors were much interested in the Library kept in the Ladye Loft, 
over the Norman Chapel. Here are 5,000 volumes, many of high antiquity and 
of great interest, among them two Caxtons and the York Manual, Manuale 
insignis ecclesicB EboracensiSy printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1 509. It is a very 
beautiful and quite perfect copy. There is also a MS. Bible, supposed to be of 
the early part of the thirteenth century ; very neatly written in double columns 
on fine vellum. The illuminated capitals are very abundant, many of them are 
very curious ; as for instance : Moses dividing a vermilion-coloured sea, and 
exposing a green path which lay beneath ; David performing on a set of bells 
with two hammers, his harp lying on the ground beside him ; and Nebuchad- 
nezzar on horseback, in chain armour, crown, and surcoat, besieging Jerusalem. 

After luncheon, carriages conveyed the party to Fountains Abbey. The 
couple of hours spent here were all too little to get even a superficial idea of its 
many beauties and points of interest. Mr. Cossins conducted the party through 
the ruins, and, as far as time would permit, described the general arrangement 
of the place, and the beauties and peculiarities of the architecture. The return 
journey was by another route to the "Unicorn," where dinner was served ; the 
Mayor, Mr. Baynes, being present, to whom a vote of thanks was heartily 
accorded for his kindness in displaying and describing the regalia. The party 
then returned to York via Harrogate. 

Saturday was devoted to York ; the Rev. Canon Rayne acting as guide to 
St. Mary's Abbey, the Museum, and the Minster, all of which were somewhat 



• Guide to Ripon, Fountains Abbey, &c., by Mr. Walbran ; Ripon Minster, by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
F.S.A., R.A., in the Archaological Journal ^ 1874, p. 311. 
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hastily gone through, but with the closest attention that the time permitted. The 
great wealth of ancient stained glass that the Minster possesses was a special 
object of attention and surprise to most of the party. So much interest was 
felt in this, that in the evening a party of the members went through as many 
of the smaller churches as was possible to see some of the other glass which is 
to be found in such remarkable quantity in this city. A dinner at the North- 
Eastern Hotel concluded the programme, and thanks to the excellent arrange- 
ments made by the ever obliging Mr. Pearson, the journey to Birmingham was 
made rapidly and pleasantly. 



TO BADDESLEY CLINTON, WROXALL, AND ROWINGTON. 



August 20thj 1887. 



Thirty-five members took part in this Saturday afternoon excursion. 
Starting from Snow Hill by the 12-50 train for Kingswood, that station was 
soon reached, from whence the party had a pleasant walk through fields to 
Baddesley Clinton Hall. Mr. E. M. Dering, the present proprietor, himself 
received the visitors, and with Mrs. Dering accompanied them over the building. 
There are but few homesteads of its class in the country that can lay claim to 
a greater amount of interest than this. For three centuries and a half the same 
old house, with but few alterations, has been the home of one family of Ferrers, 
father and son in one unbroken line for thirteen generations. The founder of 
this branch of the family first became possessedof it in 1517 ; but it had a long 
and chequered history before the day on which the Ferrers became possessed of 
it. It is a stone building of low elevation, built around three sides of a 
quadrangular court, and it is almost certain that there were once buildings 
completing the square. The exterior walls rise direct out of the broad moat 
that encircles the house, the approach being by a stone bridge and through a 
tower gateway, in which remains of the slits and recesses for the chains of a 
former drawbridge and the groove for a portcullis ar^ still visible. The oldest 
parts of the building are to be found in the back range of buildings now used 
as kitchen offices. There are some pointed arched doorways which are certainly 
of not later date than the early part of the fifteenth century, but by far the 
greater part of the structure is of the time of Elizabeth or the Jameses. The 
fine carved stone chimney-piece in the hall is dated 1634. The principal 
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apartment is the Banqueting Room, occupying nearly the whole of the 
entrance front on the first floor. Its walls are panelled with oak and hung with 
tapestry. The Dining and Drawing Rooms are also fine rooms. The Chapel 
has been modernised, but there are several smaller interesting rooms and 
corridors, many of which contain old pictures, tapestry, and curious furniture, 
and a large number of the windows retain excellent old heraldic glass. 

After thanking Mr. and Mrs. Dering for their courteous reception, the party 
proceeded to the Church. This is small, and has but chancel, nave and 
western tower, the latter built by Nicholas Brome about 1500, when he also 
raised the walls of the nave. The chancel was re-built in 1634. There is a 
good altar-tomb on the south side of the chancel to Edward Ferrers, his wife, 
and family, 1535. The eastern window contains a good deal of old glass, which 
has all been re-arranged and restored with much care and judgment by Mr. 
Camm. 

Wroxall Abbey (about two miles from Baddesley Clinton) was next visited. 
In 1 546 the site of the Priory, with the Church and Churchyard, and all the 
lands in Wroxall thereto belonging, as also the rectory and tithes of Wroxall, 
were granted by Henry VIII. to Robert Burgoyne and John Scudamore, and 
they continued in the Burgoyne family until 17 13, when the estate was 
purchased by the celebrated Sir Christopher Wren, and it remained in the 
possession of his descendants until acquired by the present proprietors. 

The Church is interesting, and contains a quantity of ancient stained glass; 
it has, however, been very largely renewed, and retains but little of its ancient 
character. Some few fragments of the Abbey building are preserved in the 
grounds, and deserve careful examination. The present fine mansion was built 
by the late James Dugdale, Esq., and is still occupied by Mrs. Dugdale. This 
is the second mansion which has been built on the site since the dissolution of 
the Priory. The party were very kindly admitted to the principal rooms, which 
are beautifully furnished, and contain a very fine collection of pictures, chiefly 
of the modern schools. A further walk of two miles brought the visitors to a 
timber-framed, picturesque, and well preserved old house at Rowington, which 
was somewhat hastily inspected, and the interesting church at Rowington had 
to be passed by with little more than a glance, the time not allowing a proper 
examination. A short walk to Kingswood Station and a brief journey by rail 
brought the party safely to Birmingham.* 

•See Vol. of Transactions for 1877, p. 54. 
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Report of the Committee, 

PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 25TH JANUARY, 1888. 



Councillor R. F. Martineau in the Chair. 



In presenting the Eighteenth Annual Report, the Committee have pleasure m 
stating that although the number of members has not increased, the work of the Section 
has during the past year been carried on with more than usual success and vitality. 

The Monthly Meetings have attracted larger attendances, and the papers themselves 
have most of them been of special interest. The papers read have been as follows, 
viz. : — 

26th January, by Mr. R. W. Gillespie, ** Some Memorials of Old Birmingham." 
23rd February, by Mr. Cossins, " Bickenhill Church, with a Note on Withybrook 

Church." 
30th March, by the Secretary of the Institute, "An Archaeological Ramble round 

the RoUwrights." 
30th November, by Mr. A. J. Rodway, " The Erdingtons of Erdington. 
28th December, by Mr. Salt Brassington, "An Old Birmingham Lecturer: 
Thomas Hall, 16 10-1665." 
On hearing Mr. Cossins' paper, the Section adopted a resolution expressing the 
hope that, in restoring the Church of Withybrook, the authorities would be guided by 
the judicious advice of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 
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Mr. Rodway having staled in his paper that the inscriptions on some of the 
monuments in Aston Church were rapidly decaying, the Section passed a resolution- 
directing the attention of the authorities to the matter. It has since transpired that 
Mr. Rodway quite misled the Section in the matter. The monuments were placed in 
their present position under the careful supervision of Mr. J. A. Chalwin on the 
occasion of the restoration of Aston Church, and a recent examination of them showed 
that there was no ground for Mr. Rodway's representations. The Committee have 
forwarded a letter to the Vicar of Aston expressing their regret that they should have 
been misled in the matter. 

The Excursions made during the Summer were as follows, viz. : — 
15th June. — Much Wenlock and Buildwas; attendance, twenty-one. 
1 6th July. — Maxioke Priory and Castle; attendance, sixteen. 
28th,-3oth July. — York, Ripon, and Fountains Abbey; attendance, twenty-two. 
20th August. — Baddesley Clinton and VVroxall ; attendance, thirty-five. 
The Committee have received the following donations, viz. : — 

From the Guildhall Library, London, copies of the following valuable works, 
viz. : — 
" Historical Account of the Guildhall." 
" Calendar of Letters." 
" Remembrancia." 
Catalogue of Prints in the Library. 
From the Birmingham Queen's Visit Reception Committee : — 

The Plates of the Etchings for the Queen's Handbook of Route. 
The Committee have arranged to print and issue fifty copies of the St. Martin's 
Register, the particulars of which have been extracted by Mr. Joseph Hill and Mr. 
Bickley. It is expected the book will be issued in a few months from this date. 

During the year two volumes of the Transactions have been printed, viz. : — Those 
for the years 1884-5, ^^ one volume; and for the year 1886 in another volume. The 
volume for 1887 is in a forward state. 

The Committee have had several photographs taken of old buildings in Birmingham 
about. to be demolished, and a list of the whole of the photographs belonging to the 
Section will be published in the volume of Transactions for the year 1888.* 

During the year Mr. Oliver Essex and Mr. VV. Pearce resigned their places on the 
Committee, and the Committee have elected in their places Mr. Howard S. Pearson and 
Mr. J. H. Stone, J.P. 

The Accounts published herewith show a loss on the Excursions for the year, and 
the Committee desire to point out to the members of the Section that this is almost 
entirely due to the three days' Excursion, the price for which was fixed exceptionally 
low in the hope that a large number of members would attend it. Owing to the small 
number attending the Excursion a heavy loss was sustained. 



* This list will be included in a schedule of the whole of the property of the Section to be issued 
with the next volume of Transactions. 
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Birmingha'Mt in 1800. 



Bv SAM: TIMMINS, J.P., F.S.A. 



2^1/1 January, 1888. 




S marking a period for the review of Birmingham as 
it was, the year chosen has no special significance, 
and is little more than an arbitrary division. It 
serves to emphasize the change from one century 
to another, and, to some extent, marks some 
important incidents. It relates to a period which 
comes pretty nearly within the memories of many 
still living ; since the same characteristics remained, 
with few changes, for ten or even twenty years 
later. The latter half of the last century, the most 
prf^ressive and eventful in industrial history, had reached its climax ; and 
although the horrors of war abroad, and the pressure of distress at home, had 
marred the picture, there were many good signs of robust and flourishing life. 
Fortunately, too, this sort of middle-period in modern prt^ress has left more 
materials for its history than were available before. The publication of newspapers 
and directories, and maps and plans had begun, and many scraps of history, 
which would have otherwise perished, have been preserved. One very notable 
example is in the famous, but far too little known " Magnificent Directory " 
of James Bisset, which may form a sort of text for this paper, and lead to 
further and closer study, as a graphic record of the past. Some details will 
be given hereafter ; but let us look, in passing, at the general state of the town. 
In 1801 the population of the Parish of Birmingham was 60,822; males, 
28,568 and females, 32,254. The inhabited houses are recorded as 12,044, an^l the 
void houses as 1,662. The total population of the area known as Birmingham, 
including Aston, Deritend, etc., was, however, 69,384. Some curious notes might 
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be made, if there were room for details, as to the incidents of town life so long 
ago ; but one thing is clear, that there is nothing new under the sun. The 
troubles of those days were very like our own. The poor we " have with us 
always." The speculators in copper had even in those days run up the price 
to famine rates, and crippled the manufactures of the town. There were fires 
in those days, too, but there were no " Fire " Engines, but only a " Water " 
Engine, and that belonged to the Parish of St. Martin, and was controlled by 
the Churchwardens, who kept the keys. There were good examples, too, not 
to be despised in our own superior days, when an Insurance Association actually 
presented a Water Engine to the town, to be kept at " Mrs. Salt's, in Edmund 
Street." Fair Trade, too, was a grievance, for people would not buy Birmingham 
Buckles, and the King was memorialised to set the fashion, and practically to 
compel his tardy subjects to help the decaying manufactures, and to crush 
the " unmanly custom of wearing shoe-strings." The " ignorant impatience of 
taxation " made itself felt, and the people did their best to dodge the taxes 
on Hats and Gloves. The shopkeepers complained that people would wear 
Hats and Gloves without the legal labels, and thus render themselves liable 
to a fine of Ten Pounds, and then proposed that those should be excused the 
Hat and Glove taxes who happened to pay certain other taxes ! Their social 
and political, and economical principles were curiously varied, and they urgently 
opposed the cutting of a Canal to Warwick, lest it should raise the price of 
coals ! Their ideal of taxation seems to have been to tax somebody else, and 
they proposed taxes on Clocks and Watches, on Hair Powder, and even on 
Iron ! 

The " Magnificent Directory " which James Bisset proposed and completed 
with marked success, may now be glanced at as giving a detailed and graphic 
contemporary picture of the town. Bisset was an energetic shopkeeper, who 
carried on a successful business at the south corner of Burlington Passage and 
New Street — now Messrs. Kino's shop. The building remained almost unaltered 
till the ground was cleared for the Midland Bank and the Midland Hotel, and 
was for many years Mr. Whitlock's Photographic Studio. The "busts and 
statuary" were removed many years ago, but Bisset took care to have an 
excellent engraving in his Directory. He was a man of literary tastes. He 
wrote what was considered to be poetry in those early days. He was one of the 
" Twelve Apostles," and he survived his brethren ; and the well-known picture 
(often lithographed) fell to him as the survivor. They were all men of some mark, 
and he was certainly one of the best. He proposed this Directory with a good 
deal of foresight. He advertised his proposal well. He did not propose to make 
much, if any, profit. He wanted everybody who was anybody to advertise himself 
at his own cost. He sought out the best draughtsmen and engravers, and paid 
them at high rates. He arranged to provide good designs, which should form a 
frame-work, and a permanent and artistic record of the principal manufacturers 
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of the town. All who chose could be included with name, address and trade on 
the payment of Half-a-Guinea, or Five Guineas for a half plate, and Ten Guineas 
for a whole plate (one octavo page) with other special terms. Those who chose 
could have their own plates engraved, and bound up with the volume on special 
terms. By these means he was able to sell the volume for five shillings, which, 
otherwise, must have been charged fifty shillings. He also arranged for other 
special editions, with proof-plates, Half-a-Guinea ; coloured, One Guinea, or "printed 
in colours," Two Guineas ; but of these last no copy is known, and " printed in 
colours " doubtless meant " hand coloured," as " printing in colours " could scarcely 
have been known in those days. The volume seems to have been issued in two 
sizes, small and large paper, with uncut edges. The work was meant to be a 
Grand National Directory, and plates were in hand for Manchester, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Oxford, Worcester and Coventry, and for Liverpool, Bristol and Hull ; 
but it is doubtful if any besides the Birmingham portion were ever completed and 
issued. The patronage of the " Heir Apparent " had been secured, and an 
engraving of George, Prince Regent, and afterwards George IV., is a vignette 
in the engraved title page of the issue of 1808. As Bisset was not a printer, 
the letterpress and plate-printing were done by Swinney & Hawkins, in High 
Street (now Caxton Court), whose old premises were recently pulled down. 

Although the " Directory " is a separate and independent work, it is generally 
preceded by another, which is curious in many ways. It is entitled ** A Poetic 
Survey Round Birmingham, with a Brief Description of the Different Curiosities 
and Manufactories of the Place, Intended as a Guide to Strangers." If the 
" poetry " is not to be praised, it is, at least, amusing, and it has great value 
through the numerous notes of a contemporary observer. The author takes his 
reader to " St Phillip's Dome," and from that height surveys the prospects in 
detail, with considerable skill as to description, with many interesting and 
valuable notes on buildings long ago gone, and with the names of the residents 
or owners at the time. Everybody has heard of, and many remember " Hockley 
Abbey," built by an ingenious mechanic, named Ford, chiefly from the slag of 
Aston Furnaces, and fpr many years the residence of the late G. F. Muntz, M.P., 
and which our poet thus describes : — 

" Close by yon Lakers [Hockley Pool] pellucid stream behold 
A Gothic Pile, which seems some centuries old ; 
Vulcanic Fancy there dbplayed her taste, 
And rear'd the fabric on the barren waste. 
The Forge, material for the work provides, 
Rude cinders clothe the front— compose the sides. 
Where bogs and brakes and marshy fens were seen 
We now behold a turf-enameird green ; 
Its hoary sage, withdrawn from toil and care, 
Both ease and solitude possesses there. 
The moss-clad turrets, ivy-clasped, oVrgrown, 
Look as if Peace had mark'd the spot her own.*' 

lA 
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The far-famed " Soho," then at the height of its well-earned glory, necessarily 
has an elaborate description, and the notes show Aston Hall occupied by 
Heneage Legge. Nechell's Green, with the Thimble and Rolling Mill of 
Mr. Rose ; Aston Junction with the " elegant and extensive Porter Brewery " 
of Messrs. Clay, Barrs, Farley & Co. ; Duddeston Hall, the seat of S. Galton ; 
Wash wood Heath, the house of Joseph Sheldon ; and Bennett's Hill (still almost 
unchanged, except as to surroundings, and evidently doomed) the residence of 
William Hutton, the Historian, sacked and ruined in the Riots of 1791. 

Another rural picture, which many of us well remember in our early 
boyhood days, was Vauxhall, and the description is exact enough to be well 
worth quoting : — . „ 

** More to the East are seen majestic trees 
That court the freshness of each gentle breexe ; 
Whose spreading branches thick, umbrageous fall, 
Retir'd amid their foliage lies Vauxhall, 
A rural spot, where tradesmen oft repair 
For relaxation, and to breathe fresh air ; 
The beauties of the place attractive prove 
To those who quiet and retirement love. 
There, freed from toils and labours of the day 
Mechanics with their wives or sweethearts stray ; 
Or rosy children, sportive trip along 
To see rare Fire-works, or to hear a song : 
For oft, in Summer, Music's secret pow'rs 
Woos [sic'\ thousands to Vauxhall to pass their hours." 

Many other places are fully described in very fair, if not brilliant verse (which, 
however, has one merit, none too common, that it needs no second or third 
reading to be understood) ; and valuable facts, as for example, in reference to 
Winson Green, where the Volunteers used to meet for drill and exercise, we 
find this very significant historic note : — 

"The above respectable corps are [j^] composed of Gentlemen of the town, 
" who furnish themselves at their own expense, with elegant clothing, arms, and 
"accoutrements. They amount to upwards of 500 strong, and have evinced great 
" zeal and attention to the interests of the town. The alacrity and readiness 
"of the Association to serve in cases of emergency, or to assist in extinguishing 
''fires and protecting property, has often deservedly called forth the thanks and 
" approbation of the inhabitants." 

This serious ** Survey " is followed by a much more jocose poem : — " The 
" Ramble of the Gods through Birmingham," and twenty pages, also with useful 
practical notes, further describe the general appearance, and the manners and 
customs of the town. Apollo, Mercury, Bacchus and Vulcan are trotted round 
the town, and treated to copious libations of terrestrial nectar, and ambrosia — the 
famous Birmingham Beer ! Vulcan, of course, was very much at home. From 
the Celestials we drop down in a note to the details of the Nightly Patrole of a 
body of Gentlemen for preserving the peace, and for protecting the property of 
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the town, and to the passing praise of " our Magistrates, who, much to their 
"honour, sit at the Public Office two or three hours every day for the despatch of 
"business;" and the emphasized note that (as to the Two Bailids, the Two 
Constables, and the Headborough) "no salary or emolument is annexed to 
" the offices in Birmingham ! " Whether that note of " exclamation " is one of 
" admiration '* or surprise seems somewhat doubtful, but it records a fact. Another 
note is curious and odd, " Levies for the Poor are collected about eighteen times 
per annum at the rate of sixpence in the pound, each levy on all houses above 
six pounds ; so that the rate-collector and the rate-payer must have been familiar 
friends. Another little local picture is worth preserving : — 

'* or handsome Hackney Coaches we've our share, 
But yet no Act to regulate their fare ; 
Of course the coachmen charge whate*er they please, 
Though few are found extorting extra fees. 
YouMI find them steady fellows, and quite willing 
To drive you several streets* length for a shilling ; 
Two shillings to Vauxhall's their usual fare, 
Or Elighteenpence The Crescent and The Square ; 
But those who visit Handsworth or Soho 
Had better make a bargain ere they go." 

Vulcan himself was less loquacious than his brothers of Olympus, but he 
remarked : — 

*' Old Vulcan said, ' Of one thing he was sure — 
The atmosphere we breathe is clear and pure ; 
The numerous fires around,* (he said), *bid fair 
T 'expel all Vapours, purify the Air.' 
And though in some things Doctors differ still, 
To controvert that Truth there's none that will." 

One special local peculiarity has long been the subject of jests and sneers, but 
probably has never been put poetically before : — 

*' The Streets are pav'd, 'tis true, but all the stones 
Are set the wrong way up, in shape of cones. 
And Strangers limp along the best pav'd street 
As if }>arch'd peas were strew'd beneath their feet ; 
While Custom makes the Natives scarcely feel 
Sharp-pointed pebbles press the toe or heel." 

This is followed by " The following authentic anecdote (which) will show how far 
" custom reconciles people to what others imagine inconveniences : An inhabitant 
"of Birmingham having been a journey of pleasure up to London, was asked, 
" on his return, how he liked the place ? He said he was much pleased with 
"everything except the Pavement, for the stones were all so smooth there was no 
•^foothold." Another scrap of verse has an illustrative note, which affords a 
remarkable contrast with the manufactures of our own day : — 

** To see the Pin- Works, then the Gods repair, 
Kor wondered less at what they met with there. 
To find it was in any mortal's power 
To point and cut twelve thousand pins an hour, 
And fifty thousand heads their shapes require 
In half that time spun round dastic wire." 
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To which the author adds a note "that he went to Mr. Phipson*s Manufactory 
"to ascertain how many pin-heads could be spun in a short space of time, when 
" he saw a boy, about twelve years of age, form 7,200 in three minutes." One other 
extract may conclude these incidental industrial facts connected with the " Ramble 
"of the Gods," who were still more astonished at Soho, where 

" Their Names they wrote, and saw with great surprise 
Fac-Similes that moment strike their eyes." 

A poetical version of the fact that the famous " Copying Machine " of James Watt 

was coming into use. One other fact explains the meaning and use of a word 

about which there was long a series of disputes. " Yet scarce could tell rich gilt 

" from semilore " (probably semi Vor\ which a note defines as a species of brass, 

formed by means of exposing Copper to Zinc in a state of evaporation by heat, 

which bears an excellent polish, and when finished has a g^reat resemblance to gold. 

On another local invention some details remain to be given as to the "newly 

" invented Culinary Utensils, which bid fair to rival everything of the kind hitherto 

" manufactured in cast iron ; " produced at Dearman & Francis's " Eagle " Cast Iron 

Foundry in Broad Street. This summary far from exhausts the number of 

curious and interesting, local and industrial facts in the unpromising field of 

rather indifferent poetry which was popular nearly ninety years ago. 

The "Magnificent Directory" itself is rather a pictorial and artistic, than a 

literary and historic record. It was originally issued January ist, 1800, with the 

following title : — 

"A Magnificent Directory, comprising the Names, etc, of upwards of Three Hundred 

Professional Gentlemen, Merchants, Bankers, Tradesmen, Manufacturers, etc., 

of Birmingham. Elegantly Engraved in Superb and Emblematic Plates. 

Respectfully Inscribed to all Patronizers of the Liberal Arts, by their most 

obedient and obliged Servant, James Bisset Printed for the Author by 

Swinney & Hawkins, High Street, Birmingham. Sold by T. Heptinstall, 

304, Holborn, London ; Swinney & Hawkins, Birmingham, and all other 

Booksellers." 

Museum, Birmingham, 
Jan, /, 1800, 

As a Frontispiece, the view of ** Lloyd's New Hotel and Hen and Chickens 
" Inn " appears, with an adjoining three-story building with two Dormer windows, 
and a shop front on ground floor, which was Phipson*s Metal Warehouse, and 
next to that (westward) was a view of the old King Edward's School, with Clock 
Tower and Cupola. The " Reference to Plates " refers to twenty-four (A to X), 
to three extra plates numbered i, 2, 3, and to "a Plan of Birmingham, drawn by 
" the ingenious Mr. Sherriff", of King's Swinford, late of the Crescent, Birmingham." 
The Plates are followed by an Index (or rather a ** Directory," with references to 
the Plates) of fifteen pages ; an " Ideal Inference," two pages, and an Address 
"To the Public," also two pages, by the Author. Some few copies have bound 
up with them a Prospectus and four other plates, not lettered or numbered, and 
evidently Plates provided by individuals and not strictly part of the work. 
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In May, 1808, another edition was issued, with an engraved and also a 
printed title-page, and this was printed (for the Author) by R. J abet, Herald 
Office, and sold by *• Booksellers in the Imperial Kingdoms." This issue has the 
twenty-four lettered Plates, and nineteen, instead of three, numbered Plates ; and 
also has a sort of folding Bank Note — Bisset's own Advertisement. Prefixed to 
the Plates is a " Brief Description of Birmingham," in seven pages, with an 
extensive list of the various manufactures of the town. 

" * Probably, in no other age or country was there ever such an astonishing 
" display of human ingenuity, as may be found in Birmingham and its vicinity ; ' 
"and the following list of Articles here manufactured will, I flatter myself, fully 
"justify the eulogium. 



Anvils 

Augers 

Awl Blades 

Bayonets 

Brass Foundry goods of 

every kind 
Bolts 
Bellows 
Bells 

Bitts and Braces 
Bridle Bitts 
Bed Screws 
Box and Sad Irons 
Braziery 
Brushes 

Buttons, of every kind 
Buckles, of ditto 
Buckle Chapes 
Britannia-metal goods, of 

every description 
Candlesticks, Silver, 

Plated, Brass, Iron, and 

Prince's metal, &c. 
Cock Founding 
Carving and Gilding 
Copper Sash Frames 
Combs, Ivory, Horn, and 

Tortoiseshell 



Cinder Shovels and Sifters 

Carbonades 

Clocks and Clock Dials 

Cork Screws, common, 
machine, and patent 

Coffin Furniture, white, 
lacquered, gilt, or black ; 
also of a superior quality 
in silver, plated, or brass 

Coach Springs and Steps 

Coach Harness and Fur- 
niture 

Curry Combs 

Chafing Dishes 

Cutlery 

Cut Glass, &c. 

Commode Furniture 

Crucibles 

Curtain Rings 

Cabinet Cases 

Copper Sheathing for 
Vessels, &c. 

Compasses 

Composition Ornaments 

Dies, Punches, &c. 

Edge Tools, of every 
description 

Fire Irons 



Fenders 

Fancy Articles, in gold, 
silver, steel, gilt, plated, 
&c. 

Fish Hooks 

Files, Rasps, &c. — See 
plate, No. 12 

Filligree Work 

Frying Pans 

Glass Pinching 

Gimblets 

Gridirons 

Gold Beating 

Gold Watch Hands and 
Pendants 

Guns and Pistols * 

Gun Locks, and every 
article connected with the 
Gun and Pistol Manufac- 
tures 

Hatchets 

Helmets 

Hauberks 

Hammers 

Hinges 

Italian Irons 

Iron Foundry 

Ink-stands 



"*In 1796 his Majesty's Honorable Board of Ordnance, in order to save time, and get more Arms, 
established an Ordnance Office here, for proving Musket Barrels, and viewing materials for them in setting 
up : experienced View -Masters were sent down from the Tower, and Government were soon aware of the 
amazing advantages accruing to the State by having them proved on the spot ; (as formerly, all were sent 
up to London for that purpose). The iron and fuel, and every material for welding Gun Barrels, being had 
in the neighbourhood, Birmingham, of course, must be able to produce excellent Muskets, and at a cheaper 
rate than any other place in the kingdom. There were, upon an average, 4,200 muskets examined and set 
up every month at the Ordnance Office for the use of Government, exclusive of those proved and finished by 
the rest of the eminent Gunmakers in Birmingham, for home consumption and exportation. See plates E, 
K, V, N 4, and VI 11. in the Magnificent Directory. 
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Jewellery, in all its 

branches 
Japanned Goods, of every 

kind 
Jews* Harps 
Lamps. Agitable and for 

Carriages 
Locks, of every denomina- 
tion 
Links 
Latches 
Latchets 
Mathematical and Optical 

Instruments 
Medals, in Gold, Silver, 

Bronzed, or Imperial 

Metal 
Mills for Malt, Coffee, 

Barley, Peas, Beans, 

Oats, &c. 
Military Ornaments and 

Accoutrements 
Nippers, Nutcracks, Pincers, 

Plyers, &c. 
Needles 

Nails and Tacks 
Ornaments in Alabaster, 

Spar, Petrifactions, &c. 
Pearl and Hair Work 
Patent Copying Machines, 

&c. 
Portable Writing Desks 



Pencils 

Pikes 

Plated Goods 

Pinking Irons 

Pocket Books 

Pots, Kettles, Saucepans, 

c^c. of cast or wrought 

Iron, &c. &c. 
Picture Frames 
Patten Ties, Patten Rings, 

&c. 
Pins, of all descriptions 
Planes 

Pewter Goods of every kind 
Rules, of Box, Ivory, &c. 
Rolled Metals 
Snuffers 
Saws 

Shagreen Cases 
Spoons 
Spectacles 
Swords, of a superior 

quality. — See plates V. 

and K 
Spades and Shovels, Scythes, 

Sickles, Shears, &c. 
Steel Toys and Trinkets, 

of every kind 
Saddlery 

Sadlers' Ironmongery, &c. 
Scales, Scale Beams, and 

Steel -yards 



Stamps, Lathes, Presses, 
and Engines, of every 
description 

Steam Engines, from 20 to 
300 horse power 

Slit Iron Rods 

Spurs, Stirrups, &c. 

Tin Goods, of all kinds 

Thimbles in Gold, Silver, 
Steel, Enamel, Brass, &c 

Traps 

Turnery, in Ivory, Bone, 
Wood, &c. 

Type Foundry.— See plate 
F 

Tire, of all kinds 

Tortoiseshell, Ivory, Amber, 
Paper or Leather Boxes 

Tea and Coffee Urns, Silver, 
Plated, or Bronzed 

Umbrellas, Umbrella Fur- 
niture, Parasols, &c. 

Watch Glasses 

Weights and Measures 

Whips, of every denomina- 
tion 

Watch Chains, Seals, Keys, 
Trinkets, &c. 

Watch and Clock-Makers* 
Tools 

Wire, and Wire- Working in 
general 



" Independent of the above enumeration, a great variety of new manufactures 
"have lately been introduced. Of these, the extensive China Works, and the 
" Oxygen, Oil of Vitriol, and Aqua Fortis Laboratories, on an extended scale, 
" claim particular notice ; and the numerous lofty rotundas of the Glass-Houses, 
"must excite the observation of the traveller. Many Calico Looms have recently 
"been set to work here, and since our amiable countrywomen have conferred the 
" smile of approbation on the manufactures of Straw and Chip Hats, those articles 
"have happily furnished employ for many hundreds of industrious females, as also 
"for the indigent orphan children at the Asylum. 

"The Guns, Swords, Buttons, and general Hardwares of Birmingham are very 
"deservedly in greater repute than those of any other place in the world." 

The Plates are all singularly interesting. Some are engraved in the best style 
by Radcliffe, F. Eginton, Reynolds, Hancock, Smith and Howe ; but the larger 
number by F. Eginton. The designs generally are excellent ; often quaint and 
curious, as well as valuable records of buildings long ago pulled down. Among 
the many, some few deserve special mention. The lists of Banks, of Attorneys, 
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of various trades with residences, are very curious. One plate (A) has a charming 
view of Hockley Abbey and of Soho House. Another (C) has the Theatre Royal 
[not altered], and Bisset's own " Museum." Another (D) has the Swan Hotel, (then 
touching High Street) with Aris's Gazette Office, and Richard Prachett's Surgery 
and a fine view of the old spire of St. Martin's Church. Another (F) has a fine 
plate by Hancock, showing Swinney's Type Foundry and Shops. [Since pulled 
down, 1889.] Another (G) has a pleasant picture of the General Hospital and the 
Canal-side near. Another (H) gives a very fine view of St. Phillip's and the Blue 
Coat School. Another (J) has a classic design for Henry Clay, and sketches of his 
Patent Double Cart, and Canal Locks. Another (L) has a most rural sketch of the 
Brass Works (Broad Street), and of gardens where the canal now runs. Plate M 
has a pretty view of Birmingham from a distance, and Plate N of St Paul's before 
the addition of the spire. Plate O has the Glass Works at Birmingham Heath, 
scarcely changed in appearance. Plate Q, another microscopic view of Birmingham. 
Plate S gives a good sketch of Bridge Row, Deritend, and of St. John's Chapel. 
Plate T, a fine general view of Soho, with curious details of the various " Firms " 
(eight in number) who controlled the various departments. Plate U gives a good 
view of the Eagle Foundry, and of Whitmore's works. Plate W, in two views, 
shows the exterior and the interior of the Aston Glass Works. Plate X, the 
famous works of Sir E. Thomason, and his "automatic carriage steps." Another 
Plate (XV.) shows Forrest's Breweiy at Warstone, and another (XVII.) a front, 
familiar some thirty years ago, in High Street, as " Richards's Birmingham in 
"Miniature" — No. 82 in High Street (a pair of flattish bow windows with a door 
between), where all sorts of Jewellery and Cutlery were displayed year after year. 
How far Bisset proceeded with his Grand National Directory is uncertain 
(he records that he sent hundreds of copies abroad, but this may refer only to 
the local work). Some of the Plates are lettered as meant for both, and if other 
towns have as curious and as correct a record of nearly ninety years as our town 
possesses, James Bisset will not have lived in vain. His great energy and great 
good taste, his desire to do some great work which could never pay him for his 
trouble, and which might have ruined him, on a larger scale, entitle him to a 
front place among Birmingham worthies. His work was original, and has remained 
unique. The modern exemplars on similar lines are mere vulgarities, and Bisset's 
work will ever find an honourable place in all good libraries as a record of local 
history, and as a fine example of local Art. His later years were passed in 
Leamington, where he died, August 17th, 1832, aged 72. 
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HOUGH chiefly in the counties of Salop, Hereford 
and Worcester, the valley of the Teme is not so 
remote from Birmingham as one might suppose; 
being accessible by the Stour Valley Railway in 
a little over an hour and a half. 

Perhaps the nearest point is Newnham Bridge 
Station, on the Tenbury and Bewdley line, where 
the railway is part way up the slope, and the 
river lies below, nearly hidden by the hop-yards, 
and cherry and apple orchards, which flourish on 
its banks. There are few buildings in sight, and none of any great interest; 
but less than a mile to the north is the ancient church of Knighton-on-Teme, 
to reach which one must ascend the bank above the railway, and keep the lane 
for half a mile, till the hill up which it climbs commands a fine prospect over 
that undulating and hillocky country which lies on the Herefordshire side of 
the Malverns. At this point there is a gate on the left, through which a steep 
and narrow cart track descends into a small valley. Before reaching the little 
stream at the bottom, the Church is plainly visible among the fine trees on 
the opposite bank. I describe it as it appeared a year or two ago, when, 
though out of repair, it was an object of great beauty and, for its size, 
extraordinary interest. It has since been in the hands of the restorer, who 
does not appear to have departed, in his treatment of the old edifice, from 
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the usual aim, namely, to make it look as new as possible ; but I speak from 
hearsay as to this point, for having known the old place with all the dignity 
of its years upon it, to revisit it after restoration has been an ordeal I have 
never had the courage to face. 

Knighton-on-Teme Church has the general plan of one of those simple 
Norman Chapels, which are not uncommon on the Welsh Border ; the solid 
masonry and shallow straight buttresses, characteristic of that style, occurring 
in nearly all the walls. To it has been added, however, an Early English tower, 
which is a singular continuation of the nave westward (fig. i). The latter is 
entered on the south by an unusually tall and narrow Norman door, which has 
some rich mouldings and nook shafts. A gap has been cut in one side of it — 
possibly for a holy water stoup, since removed. Over the door is an arcade of 
small arches, each of the shafts having different enrichment. This arcade, as an 
ornament to doorways, seems to be a local peculiarity. It occurs, for instance, at 
the next parish of Lindridge ; at Eastham, across the river ; and at Bockleton 
there are two such arcades. In the present instance it was partly hidden by a 
picturesque porch (fig. i), with carved barge board and spandrels, which has been 
destroyed in the restoration. To the east of the porch is a fourteenth century 
window of simple cusped tracery (fig. i), to which a quaint outline has been given 
by an apparently later addition, in the shape of a stone shield, charged with a 
chevron between three mullets pierced — the arms of the Sturmeys, which occur 
again at Tenbury. The window has replaced a flat Norman buttress, the base 
of which remains below it. On the west of the porch is a tall square-headed 
window, rather later than the last ; and still further to the west is the Early 
English tower, formed by a continuation of the walls of the nave. This tower is 
one of the remarkable features of the building. It is entered on the south by a 
pointed door, and its base is the same width as the nave, with stone walls to the 
height of the nave eaves, from which its first roof ascends at a slightly flatter 
pitch than that of the Church, and is surmounted by a large wooden bell-turret 
(fig. i). This turret and the bell-framework are supported from within the tower 
by huge posts, planted in the ground quite independently of the walls. This 
interesting arrangement seems to be local, as it occurs, with slight modifications, 
at Yarpole and Pembridge ; where, however, the towers are wholly detached from 
the Church. At Wacton, another Herefordshire Church, there was, a few years 
ago, a somewhat similar tower-like continuation of the nave westward, but with a 
much smaller turret. It appeared to be Norman like the rest of the Church, 
which is now destroyed. In the west wall of this one at Knighton are two 
graceful lancets, and it is divided from the Church by a partition of timber and 
plaster, through which a door admits to the nave, under a small gallery. The 
body of the Church is filled with deal pews, which continue into the chancel, 
under a heavy Norman arch of two orders, having nook shafts richly ornamented 
with the sunk star moulding (fig. 2). On each side of it is a recess of the same 
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date, with two arches in each, supported on a small baluster shaft. They appear 
never to have been pierced, and are simply ornamental (fig. 2). The east wall of 
the chancel seems to have been rebuilt about a century ago ; that on the south 
has a mediaeval staged buttress by the side of a pointed priests* door. On the 
north the original wall remains, and internally shows the jambs of a Norman 
window, now walled up. These retain slight indications of early painted decoration 
in red. In the north wall of the nave is a round-headed door bricked up, and 
near it a flat buttress and slender Early English window. Near a venerable 
yew-tree in the church-yard is the base and part of the shaft of a good fourteenth 
century cross ; the stump of which has been utilized as a support for a sun-dial 
(fig. i). On the west side of the base is a pointed niche, which is also to be 
noted in other church-yard crosses of the neighbourhood. Mr. Cossins believes 
them to have been intended for the burning of the Paschal light at Easter. The 
only interesting monument is one t)f Jacobean date in the recess of the north-east 
window, in which there still remain considerable fragments of stained glass of the 
fourteenth century. There is a good fifteenth century roof to the nave, with 
carved bosses (fig. 2). 

The next station above Newnham Bridge is Tenbury — about three miles 
higher up the Teme River, on the opposite bank of which stands the little town 
of that name. Our first glimpse of it is a cluster of roofs and chimneys, from 
which a square church tower rises beyond a low and heavy looking bridge, to 
which a light iron footpath and railing has given a modem air, which the rest of 
its fabric belies. The town itself contains little to interest the archaeologist ; most 
of its old features having been swept away by modern improvements. Old houses 
are not numerous, and the Church appears at first sight modem ; the greater 
part of it having been rebuilt in the "Gothic manner." It does not, however, 
seem to have supplanted work of very great antiquity, as, with the exception of a 
Norman tower, the Church was nearly all thrown down by a flood in 1774, and 
had to be rebuilt then. Nash, who gives the history of this place, in his history 
of Worcestershire, noted since then a quantity of heraldic and other stained glass 
and some tombs, which are not now to be seen. There are, nevertheless, enough 
remaining to repay a careful examination. On the north side of the chancel is a 
recessed canopy of great beauty, under which lies a small stone effigy, on a slab 
33 inches long. It was spoken of by Nash as that of a child in armour, and this 
has been copied into several other works. Really it represents a knight in thirteenth 
century chain-mail, namely a hauberk, over which is a surcoat of unusual length, 
confined at the waist by a cord. Chausses of mail envelope the feet and l^s, 
which are crossed, and a hood of mail the head ; but this and the face are mutilated. 
The most interesting feature of the figure is that the hands are bare, and the 
mufflers of mail which, in England, are almost invariably represented upon them, 
hang down loosely from the wrists ; thus showing their construction. A heart is 
held between the two hands, and he wears a sword, but no shield. Effigies of 
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this diminutive size are very rare ; but a sculptured figure with the mufflers 
hanging loose is still more so. The figure of one of the Septvans is the only 
instance of a brass in which they are so shown. This one appears to be an 
unusually fine example of the heart shrine — a receptacle sometimes found in the 
walls of churches, in which the hearts of important people (generally in cases 
where they had died abroad) were directed to be buried. Probably this held the 
heart of a Knight of the Sturmey family (possibly the one who was first Governor 
of Conway Castle, and who was buried in the church there). Sir Henry Sidney, 
the father of Sir Phillip, ordered that his heart should be buried in the tomb of his 
daughter Ambrozia, in the chancel of Ludlow Church, where it was found in the 
eighteenth century, enclosed in a leaden case, with his name upon it. 

On the south side of the south aisle, at its east end, is a gigantic effigy of a 
mail-clad warrior, half built up in the wall. The half which is visible shows the 
hauberk and hood of mail; the linen surcoat and sword-belt,* and on the left arm 
a large pointed shield, on which the arms of Sturmey — a chevron between three 
mullets pierced — are carved in relief. There is no attempt on the armour to show 
the rings of mail, or, if any, it has been completely worn off. The Sturmeys or 
Elsturmeys seem to have been an important family in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries at Sutton, near here ; at which place Nash speaks of an ancient chapel» 
but I have not been able to hear of any remains of it. In the south aisle, near 
this figure, is an elaborate altar-tomb of alabaster, on which recline large figures 
of a man in late Elizabethan plate-armour, and a lady in the ruff and stiff 
draperies of the same period. Round the sides are elaborate heraldic ornaments, 
and in the centre of one side the kneeling figure of their daughter. On the 
tilting helm of the knight, on which his head rests, is the Acton crest, an arm 
in armour with the hand bare, holding a sword, which pierces a boar's head 
couped. An ornamental mural tablet above contains this inscription : — 

" Here lieth Thomas Acton, of Sutton, Esquire, who at the age of seventy 
"years, departed this life Jan. 2, 1546, and Mary, his wife, daughter to Sir Thomas 
" Laycon, of Willey, Knight, being of the age of 58 years deceased, April 28, 1564 ; 
"having issue in their lifetime, two sons, Launcelot and Gabriel, who died before 
"them in their infancy, and Joyce, their only daughter and heire, being then at 
" the age of twelve years, was espoused to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlcot, Knight, 
" which dame Joyce, in dutiful remembrance of these her loving parents, hath 
"erected this monument, 1581. T.A., M.A." 

The Sir Thomas Lucy here mentioned was the member of that family whose 
enmity Shakespeare is supposed to have incurred, and whom he afterwards 
satirised as Justice Shallow. In Charlecote Church, near Stratford-on-Avon, is an 
interesting tomb to this Joyce, wife of Sir Thomas. 

The vestry, which opens out of the north side of the chancel, has had a 
room over it (the floor of which is now gone), from which there is a window 
looking towards the altar. This room seems to have been an anchor-hold, or 
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domus inclusiy the residence of an anchorite or hermit, as it was one of the 
features of such a place, when an appendage to a church, to have a window 
towards the altar, through which the recluse could witness the saying of Mass. 

The west door of the tower has been restored, but in other parts it is 
unchanged, and a good example of late Norman work. The lower stories have 
small apertures only ; while the belfry is lighted by a large window in each face, 
with two openings, divided by a baluster shaft, slightly recessed under an enclosing 
arch. 

At the northern end of Tenbury Bridge near a tumulus called the Castle Tump, 
on which is a picturesque group of old oaks, a foot-path starts, which leads 
through river-side fields for about a mile to Burford Church. It is an interesting 
building, and very prettily situated among large timber, near a park. There are 
slight traces which show it to have been originally Norman ; but it was rebuilt in 
the fourteenth centuiy, and to that period all its best features belong. There are 
some additions on the north, in an ornate kind of modern Gothic ; but it has some 
good points, among them a fine perpendicular font ; good chancel arch, and 
curious sedilia and piscina (fig. 3).* Its chief attraction, however, lies in the 
extraordinary old tombs with which the chancel is filled ; one of which was, in 
the opinion of Mr. Cossins, who visited the Church at my suggestion, itself worth 
the journey from Birmingham. 

The earliest of these is a large brass on the north side of the communion 
table, within the rails. It represents a lady in the costume of the latter half 
of the fourteenth century, namely a tightly fitting kirtle, over which is a mantle 
fastened by a cord, which hangs down in front. The head has the veil head- 
dress, and rests on a cushion which is richly ornamented with a conventional 
pattern. The marginal inscription, which is in Norman French, is partly covered 
by a modern reredos. The uncovered part says, " Here lies Elizabeth de 
"Cornewalle, wife to Monsieur Elmon de Cornewaylle, who died "t 

The next in order of date is an alabaster eflSgy of a lady, which lies under 
a fine sepulchral arch, enriched with crockets and ball flower mouldings, in the 
north wall of the chancel. She wears a low-necked kirtle, and a long mantle. 
Her hair is long, and confined by a fillet like a small coronet. The head rests 
on two cushions, supported by two small figures of angels, and the feet on a dog. 
The colouring of the figure is modern, and so is the following inscription ; but 
the latter, at least, is a copy of the original : " Here lyeth the body of the Most 
" Noble Elizabeth, daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster ; own sister to 
" King Henry IV. ; wife to John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon and Duke of 
** Exeter ; after was married to Sir John Cornewaylle, Knight of the Garter, and 
" Lord Stanhope. She died the fourth yeare of Henry VI., 1426." Mr. Cossins 
believes this arch to have been originally intended for the Easter Sepulchre. 

* The building has been <igain restored since these notes were made. 

+ Ici gist dame Eljwibeth feme k Mon. Elmon de Comwaylle q mor 
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Near the priests' door in the south wall is a pointed arch richly moulded, 
under which are two circular cavities with ledges, into which lids are fitted. This 
is another instance of the heart shrine, and was erected to contain the heart of 
Edmund Comewaylle, who died at Cologne, in the fourteenth year of Henry VI. 

In the centre of the chancel on a shallow altar tomb is a wooden figure of 
a knight in sixteenth century plate armour. His head is bare, and rests on a 
large tilting helm, and his feet on a heraldic monster. The armour has the 
appearance of being decidedly earlier than the date on the tomb, which is given 
in a restored inscription in Latin, round the edge.* " Edmund Cornewall, son and 
" heir of Thomas Cornwall, of Burford, ' Golden Knight,' died on — day of Jan. 
" A.D. 1580, in the 28th year of his age." All knights were also knights of the 
spur, equites aurati or golden knights, because their spurs were golden or gilt ; 
the spurs of esquires being silver (fig. 3). 

In the recess of the south east window of the chancel, near an interesting 
angle piscina, is an altar tomb (fig. 3), panelled on the face ; and the upper 
surface formed of a thick sheet of lead, on which is incised the figure of a lady 
under a curious Gothic canopy. She wears the kennel shaped, or pedimental, 
head-dress, which was in vogue in the last half of the sixteenth century, and a 
long robe, with an ornamental girdle. There is a small group of children in the 
lower comer. Round the margin is an inscription in English : " Here lythe 
" Elysabeth debroke, dawtur unto S*^ Walter debrokc, of Webblay, Knyght of the 
" most noble order, and lord fferres of Chartelay, whyche Elysabethe was wyffe unto 
" S' Richard Corbet, of Morton, Knight, and after was married unto S' Thomas 
" Leyghton, of Stretton, in the dale whyche Elizabeth dep'ted out of this transitory 
"worlde; in the yere of oure Lorde God A.D. 1556. Whose soule Jesu have." 
This tomb is, perhaps, a unique instance of a figure incised on a leaden slab, and 
seems to be a connecting link between the brass and the incised stone slab ; 
neither of which are at all common in this district. It .seems probable that it 
was executed near at hand, and was, perhaps, suggested by a free-stone incised 
figure at the neighbouring Church of Little Hereford, which is earlier than this 
one. The somewhat clumsy execution of the figure, and the eccentric spelling of 
the inscription seems to confirm the provincial origin of the work. The inscription 
is an interesting example of the Roman Catholic revival in the reign of Mary. 
Such words as "Whose .soule Jesu have" being considered superstitious in the 
reign of Edward VI., were forbidden by law. 

On the north wall, within the altar rails, is a large monument in the most 
unusual form of a Triptych. The doors and framework, externally, are painted 
with representations of the Apostles ; within, the principal group is painted upon 
boards, and shows three figures the size of life, in Elizabethan costume — Edmund 
Cornwalle, and his father and mother. There are wonderful accounts on record of 

• EMmundus Cornewaylle, Thomae Cornwaylle de Burforde, equitis aurati, filius et haeres obiit die 
Januarii anno domini, Millesimo Quingentesimo Octavo aetatis suae Vicesimo. Requiescat in Pace. 
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the size and strength of this Edmund. On the triptych he is depicted seven feet 
three inches high ; the painting of it is said, by Wright, to have been executed 
by Melchior Salaboss, also called Gerardino Milanese. It is in perfect preservation 
and of very great interest, as there are hardly any others in this country. 

There are several interesting mural tablets and other monuments, Elizabethan 
and later ; but they are almost too numerous to be described in detail. One of 
them, over the priests* door, contains two figures, a knight and lady kneeling at a 
faldstool (fig. 3). A lady is commemorated by a long and quaint inscription 
under the arch of the above-mentioned heart-shrine, which states that she lived to 
see seventeen score and more children raised from her body. 

From Burford it is possible to continue the exploration of the valley, either by 
returning to Tenbury and taking the train to Easton Court Station, or walking 
another two miles up the main road to the same point. In either case we shall not 
be much impressed with the scenery at Easton Court, for the country, which is not 
hidden by a high bank of trees, is rather flat and uninteresting. Nor is the .first view 
of Little Hereford Church, which is very conspicuous from the station platform, at 
all tempting ; for the north side which is presented to us is devoid of either foliage 
or architectural relief; and nave, chancel and tower are roofed with blue slate. 
But crossing the intervening meadow another view is obtained, which shows that 
the Church is not only beautifully situated on the river, but itself contains many 
features of interest. It was restored some years ago, and there are one or two 
modern windows of the worst description, and a modern porch ; but most of the 
work is ancient and very good. The tower is the full width of the nave and Early 
English of an early type, having walls of great thickness. It is lighted in the 
two lower stories by long, narrow, pointed loops, and in the belfry by two short, 
pointed lights, near together, in each face. Under the eaves of the present 
pyramidal roof there are rows of corbels, which seem to show that there was 
originally a stone parapet. Many Church towers in this county (Herefordshire) 
have the appearance of being designed for defence as well as for the more usual 
purposes. There are evidences which would appear to indicate that this Church 
had a moat round it, and the priests' door, in the chancel, had an arrangement 
for drawing a beam across from one door jamb to the other; so that it could be 
strongly secured from the inner side. The south door has a fine Early English 
arch, and the west door and tower arch are both large and fine examples of the same 
period. The interior has a slightly bare appearance from the effects of restoration ; 
the most striking feature of the nave being a fine mufal arch for a tomb, on the 
south side. It is beautifully enriched with elaborate mouldings, cusps, crockets 
and pinnacles ; which latter are flat at the top for supporting figures. It has no 
evidence of a tomb under it, and is of Decorated character (fig. 4). The nave is 
divided from the chancel by a very thick wall, in which is a small low chancel 
arch, without imposts and ribbed. Under it, in the thickness of the wall, is a 
door opening into a staircase to a former rood-loft. Over the chancel arch is a 
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tall pointed recess, as if for a large window, with a projecting sill (fig. 4). At the 
south end of the sill is a well preserved piscina niche, and a little more to the 
south IS a narrow doorway, opening out of the mural staircase before mentioned. 
These are very interesting evidences of an altar in the rood-loft, the level of 
which can still be traced on the wall by a projecting ledge or set-off. In the 
recess, a little above the altar sill, is another ledge, now divided through the 
middle by a modern cross, but formerly, perhaps, continuous ; it probably served 
as a bracket for images, or possibly for a super altar (fig. 4). Such complete 
evidence of a rood-loft altar appears to be of extremely rare occurrence, as Mr. 
Bloxam, in his "Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture," says that the only altars he 
has ever met with in connection with a rood-loft in this country are two under 
the rood-loft at the Church St. Patricio, South Wales ; and although he gives 
a list of Churches where other remains exist, there is in none of them more 
than a piscina niche. In the north wall of the chancel are two fine sepulchral 
arches, side by side. They are, in general outline, like the one in the nave, and 
are of the same period, but are quite different in detail. Under them are modern 
inscriptions to members of the Delamere family, buried there in the sixteenth 
century, and under the easternmost is a good incised figure of a lady in the 
dress of the middle of that century. It is a very rare thing to find an incised 
stone effigy in this district. There are three sedilia of different heights under 
trefoiled arches. In the north wall of the nave are a few evidences of Norman 
work, and the east window is a good specimen of the flowing Decorated style. 

Close to the Church an iron footbridge crosses the river, and a path winds 
through orchards and fields (from which there are delightful peeps of the Teme) 
into a lane which runs parallel to it. The most interesting route from this point 
is to leave the main valley and follow a small tributary which flows down a 
rocky channel from the hills. A footpath by the side of it passes through an 
orchard on the sharply ascending bank, and in a few yards reaches an old farm 
house on the summit, called "The Lynch.*' It is a rather plain example of the 
seventeenth century brick house, but contains a quantity of good panelling of the 
linen pattern. Another field or two brings us into the lane again near a modern 
villa, which is the only house in sight ; but across some wild park-like ground on 
the right is an extremely picturesque old house, called Nunupton Court (fig. 5). 
It stands on the slope of Brimfield Hill, which is the highest ground in the 
neighbourhood, and by turning through a gate on the right there are only 
two hilly and well timbered meadows to cross. Unfortunately, the ancient farm 
buildings were burnt down in 1880, and those which have replaced them 
completely hide the old house from this side, and are extremely ugly. 

Nunupton has a central portion of half-timber work, and has been extended 
at either end by additions of Jacobean brick (fig. 5). It has some fine groups 
of chimneys, one of them richly moulded and perforated. There are two porches : 
one on the north, of half timber, and the other on the south, of brick ; and 

3 
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each has two stories. Within, there is not much that is interesting besides a 
staircase — more remarkable than beautiful — which is almost a counterpart of one 
at Grimshaw*s Castle, Knowle. I know of no explanation of the name Nun- 
upton, and there is no work in the building that is necessarily older than Tudor. 
About two hundred yards from the house is the celebrated Nunupton Oak, which 
having been set on fire is now fallen ; but still of enormous size. When standing, 
its main stem was 70 feet long, 25 feet in circumference across the middle of 
the first length, and 14 feet across the butt 

From the east end of the house a path returns to the lane near a rough 
cart track, which descends a hilly field to the stream in the bottom of the 
valley, where there is a picturesque and ancient mill, partly stone and rubble 
masonry, but chiefly half timber. On the high ground above it stands Upton 
Court (fig. 6), a very large house of half-timber work, with several picturesque 
groups of stone and brick chimneys. When I first saw it, early last summer, 
it was in a condition of extraordinary picturesqueness ; but it had been recently 
purchased by a Birmingham gentleman, and when I visited it a few days 
after, a number of painters were at work tarring and whitewashing the house, 
graining the old oak, cutting down the creepers, and generally renovating the 
old place. It contains a great deal of late panelling, some old Dutch tiles and 
curious stained glass. The latter is in small diamond shaped quarries, distributed 
among the ordinary glazing of the bedroom windows, and in every case shows 
the figure of a saint with the name under it. Near Upton Court is another 
large timber house with some enormous stone fireplaces and chimneys ; it is 
now divided into tenements, and partly disused. 

It is less than a mile to the lane which runs up the centre of the little 
valley, and about twice that distance along it is the village of Middleton-on- 
the-Hill. There are many picturesque farm-houses and cottages scattered over 
this parish, but the best building is the Church, which is an unusually good 
example of an unrestored and nearly perfect Norman fabric* It is not large ; 
consisting of nave, chancel and tower only. The tower is an Early English 
addition, and is very large in proportion to the body of the Church ; being 
the full width of the nave, and very tall (fig. 7). A thick covering of ancient 
ivy adds greatly to its picturesque appearance. Its walls are immensely thick, 
and it has every appearance of being built for defence, the only apertures, 
except in the belfry, being long narrow loopholes. There is a three-light east 
window of the fourteenth century, of simple but unusual design ; a single cusped 
light in the north wall of the nave, and a large round-headed window, of 
Georgian date, on the south, near a picturesque wooden porch ; but with these 
exceptions the entire nave and chancel are Norman. The Church has a very 
quaint interior, having old-fashioned oak pews, and over a plain chancel arch 

• This Church has lately been restored. 
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the Royal arms of the Geoi^es painted on boards. There is a good Norman 
font. A distinctive character is given to the exterior by the ancient plaster, 
quietly relieved against the flat Norman buttresses ; a most agreeable change 
after the scraped and pointed walls of the restored churches, in which every 
insignificant line of the rubble masonry is brought into painful prominence. A 
very good Norman door should not tie missed on the north side, between 
two buttresses, on to which the ornamentation of the door imposts has been 
carried. 
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T does not always rain down in Lincolnshire, and herein, 
for once, the "Fashionable Intelligence" may have 
been misinformed. On the contrary, the warm 
moisture-laden winds of the west have parted 
with their vapours in passing over the country, 
and the rainfall in Lincolnshire is very low. In' 
the long and warm July days, therefore, one may 
wander amongst the pleasant villages that dot the 
southern half of the county with little fear of the 
clouds proving treacherous, and devote oneself 
entirely to the enjoyment of the quiet country scenery and interesting village 
churches. Everywhere there is an unpretentious homeliness. Lincolnshire is 
no court beauty, but she is not without a certain village comeliness ; and the 
fragrant and richly coloured fields; the "purple belts of trees rising from seas 
"of green and yellow hemlock;" and the "pink delight of her wild roses which 
" everywhere star and spray the hedges," give a tranquil pleasure, unmixed with 
that oppressive sense, which seems associated with the statelier woods and 
meadows of Richmond and Windsor. 

The axis of the county is formed by a sandstone ridge, which imparts 
increased dignity to the queenly Min.ster reposing upon it. Often, from the flat 
banks of the Witham, one may see the three towers raised in dark outline high 
into the crimson sky of the afterglow. 
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Along this hill slope, to the south of Lincoln, and hard by the old Roman 
Ermine Street, rests a series of quaint villages with interesting churches. 

Waddington, the nearest to the city, possesses a small church, rich in the 
variety of its sculptured capitals and the plans of its columns ; while Coleby, 
three miles off, is remarkable for its Norman remains. The church is dedicated 
to All Saints, and has, besides the Late Norman nave with its southern arcade 
of graceful octagonal columns, an Early English chancel and a Late Decorated 
spire, cleverly adapted to the Early Norman tower. 

On the slope of the ridge, and within a short walk of Coleby, rests the 
village church of Navenby. Here the chancel is of conspicuous interest Loftier 
than the nave, and terminated eastwards by a splendid window of unusual tracery 
of the flowing Decorated period, it contains a piscina and sedilia on the south 
side, and an Easter sepulchre and founder's tomb on the north, enriched with 
most elaborate sculpture, and very closely resembling in character and design 
those of Heckington and Hawton, near Newark. The Easter sepulchre may 
rightly be described as a gem of Gothic Art. It is about seven feet high, and 
has a central niche for the reception of the Host, with an ogee crocketted head, 
flanked by panelled and crocketted pinnacles, and having above sculptured figures 
of the Virgin and an angel with a censer on one side, and the women bringing 
spices to the tomb on the other ; while below is a panel with three soldiers, 
carved in bas-relief, in full mediaeval armour. The figures are standing, but their 
attitude is nevertheless wonderfully indicative of drowsiness ; indeed, one is 
leaning against the side of the panel as though on the point of falling asleep. 
It is not usual to find in a village church such refined sculpture as is here 
exhibited. 

At Welbourne the church has a Norman tower surmounted by a crocketted 
spire of cigar shape, probably so designed so as not to exert too great a pressure 
on the old tower walls. The south porch has a strong resemblance to that of 
Heckington, and was probably designed by the same architect. Probably, too, 
the same mason was employed in carving the canopied niches of the buttresses 
and the central niche over the doorway, representing apparently — for the sculpture 
is much weathered, — God the Father sustaining the Son crucified. 

Leadenham and Brant Broughton are in the neighbourhood, the former 
possessing what may be regarded as a typical Lincolnshire church, the latter 
with a church of unusual beauty, made more beautiful by its excellent restoration 
by Messrs. Bodley and Garner. 

Quaintest of all the churches I visited in Lincolnshire, or, indeed, of any I 
have visited elsewhere, is Honington. The diminutive nave, with its narrow 
north aisle and arcade of two simple Norman arches, resting on a massive centre 
pier, with a wide-spreading cap ; the still more diminutive chancel, entered 
through a narrow arch of transitional character, and holding within its scant area 
the tombs of the lords of the estate ; the quaint hagioscope, the high-backed pews, 
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even the stove pipe ascending in the middle of the nave give a very picturesque 
air to the interior, which is enhanced by the dim light from the narrow openings 
in the thick walls, or the half-open door. Without, the church seems buried 
amongst trees. 

Turning now eastwards, and passing by Ancaster with its well-known stone 
quarries, we may stop for a time at Sleaford and examine its beautiful church. 
Founded in 1 271, it has passed, like most of its fellows, through many vicissitudes, 
and the present building is the resultant of many changes. The tower is Early 
English, and is surmounted by a broach spire 144 feet high ; the nave is 
Decorated and the chancel Perpendicular. A screen of elaborate tracery separates 
the chancel from the nave. Sleaford once possessed a monastery, now only a few 
ruins remain. 

There are few parts of England more interesting to a village-church hunter 
than this district. Heckington is near, justly proud of one of the finest village 
churches in the land. Unlike that of Sleaford, it was built from one design and 
during the most refined period of the Decorated style. There is, perhaps, a 
little luxuriousness about its elaborately carved pinnacles, and windows of flowing 
tracery, but there is none the less a restraint and severity about its chief lines 
and masses, which, while giving repose to the whole, emphasize the grace of its 
ornament. The steeple, with its hexagonal turrets cleverly adapted to the angles 
of the square tower and its simple spire with well-marked spire lights, has a 
strong masculine outline, possessing strength without clumsiness, and refinement 
without effeminacy. Indeed, so much does its beauty depend upon the disposition 
of its chief parts, that all its ornament might be swept away with little detriment. 
The chancel, while recalling that of Hawton and Navenby, excels both. Here 
the sedilia, piscina, Easter sepulchre and founder's tomb are still more sumptuous. 
In the Easter sepulchre there are four soldiers in the lower panels, and these, 
weary with watching, have fallen asleep. But Christ is risen and is represented 
standing above the sepulchral recess in the central panel, accompanied by adoring 
angels, while others in the side panels lead the wondering women to the empty 
tomb. 

The steeple of Silk Willoughby, in the same neighbourhood, has probably 
been designed by the same hand as that of Heckington ; the belfry lights with 
their deeply weathered sills are identical in design. The present church is 
Decorated ; the original was Norman, and occupied the site of the present north 
aisle, in the wall of which a fragment of zigzag ornament has been incorporated. 
A short time ago the stone altar table was dug up with its consecration marks 
still well defined. A utilitarian spirit recognised its suitability as a paving slab 
to replace the worn tiles near the south door ; but as the scruples of many 
prevented them from entering the church, the slab had to be again removed lest 
the attendance of the congregation should suffer. The Vicar, to whom I had the 
pleasure of speaking when visiting the church, called my attention to the much 
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weathered label stops of the south door, representing the heads of a King and 
Bishop. He said that an archaeological friend once recognised the kingly label 
stop as the sculptured portrait of Edward 1 1. " How do you know ? " asked the 
Vicar. " Because I have seen him." The archaeologist then explained that he 
had been present at the opening of the King's coffin at Tewkesbury, and had 
seen the King's features ere they crumbled into dust on the admission of the air, 
and that he recognized in the carved head the very wide jaws peculiar to that 
King. This incident stimulated enquiry into the history of the church, and it 
was found that a native of Silk Willoughby, one William Armyn by name, after 
having served as village priest for some years, during which he acquired a 
reputation for learning extending beyond his village surroundings, was raised by 
Edward H. to the see of Norwich. With a fond recollection of the village 
where he had spenft the days of his boyhood and early manhood, he sought an 
early opportunity of restoring its church. Thus is history written in stone : the 
right label stop is the sculptured portrait of the good bishop, the left that of his 
royal patron. I do not doubt there is many a carved head in our parish 
churches which is the portrait of a once living man or woman, whose name is 
lost and whose history is forgotten, but who, for a noble deed in those long 
bygone years, has been deemed not unworthy of this memorial, which has 
silently, through the centuries, adorned the little village church where once he 
knelt 

Silk Willoughby has still the remains of its village cross, and a fine one it 
must have been. The square base, adorned by sculptured panels in bas-relief 
representing the symbols of the four Evangelists, is all that now remains. 

Helpringham is another large church in this neighbourhood ; Ewerby has a 
church of marked beauty ; and Sempringham is particularly interesting for its 
rich Norman work. 

There is Swaton, too, with a low central tower and a very attractive interior. 
The chancel, seen through the small massive tower arches, has the mystery of an 
inner shrine. The west end is not unlike that of Solihull, and three large 
windows flood the nave with light. Too much, far too much, not a dim religious 
light by any means ; but were these windows filled with painted glass as was 
doubtless intended, the effect at sunset would have been gorgeous. 

Moving further eastwards we shall recognise a long way off, far, indeed, 
before any town becomes visible, the lofty lantern tower of Boston. Placed near 
the mouth of the Witham, and but a few miles from the open sea, Boston, or 
"St. Botolph's Town," was at one time a considerable port. In 1204 *ts 
assessment towards a port tax was as much as £7^0 ; London itself being only 
£^l6. In the fifteenth century the town rose to the height of its prosperity, 
due, no doubt, in a large measure, to the settlement there of certain wealthy 
Hanseatic merchants. But the merchants and the townspeople quarrelled ; blood 
was shed ; the merchants returned to their country and the town declined in 
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prosperity. The church of St. Botolph is the largest without aisles in the 
country. The splendid Perpendicular tower locally known as " Boston Stump," 
is 263 feet high, and is surmounted by an elegant open octagonal lantern. 
The level of the church nave is considerably below that of the sea during high 
spring-tides, and there are several high water marks on the tower plinth. 
I was told by a Bostonian that he remembered the vicar's sermon being 
considerably shortened by an interruption of the sea ! 

Around Boston the land called the Skirbeck quarter is particularly flat and 
uninteresting, and this circumstance has given rise to the old couplet: 

'' Though Boston be a proud town, 
Skirbeck compasseth it around." 

Frampton church, not far off, is so well sheltered by lofty elms, that one 
comes upon it by surprise. It has an unusually fine Early English steeple, and 
a nave of the same date covered by its original roof of roughly squared timber. 
The church is as yet unrestored ; in it there still lingers the spirit of that 
homely worship of the old village folk which is so soothing and gfrateful to one 
living in these later rushing days. 

Turning now to the south, we come to the Spalding district. The beautiful 
steeple of Moulton is quite one of the lions of the neighbourhood. Within the 
church is the remnant of a once splendid carved screen. The groined cove, 
which was of considerable projection so as to lend itself to the performance of 
the famous miracle plays of Crowland, has passed away with the plays 
themselves. In this church, at Silk Willoughby, and in several others, there 
are masons' marks. 

Spalding, the chief town of the district, is full of interest to the antiquarian. 
Originally it was a Roman settlement, and a Roman bridge of two arches 
spanned the river Welland, the centre pier of which was discovered some time 
ago. In 105 1 there was a severe famine, and the Manor of Spalding was 
bestowed by Thorold to relieve Crowland. This was the origin of the erection 
of its Priory, which has now been completely obliterated. At the time of the 
Conquest it fell into the hands of Ivo Tailbois. The church is dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Nicholas, and was built in the Early English style by Prior 
Lyttleport, in 1285. In 1420, considerable alterations and additions were made 
by Prior Moulton in the Perpendicular style. On this occasion the nave arcades 
were partly taken down, the piers raised several feet, and the old caps and Early 
English arches replaced ; a Perpendicular clerestory was then added and an open 
timber roof Part of these additions show great carelessness or hurry; thus, 
one of the Early English circular clerestory windows of the transept has been 
rebuilt inside out, and the two sides of one of the nave arches have been so 
turned that they do not properly meet at the apex. The two-storied porch on 
the north side was also added by Prior Moulton. Attached to the church on 
the south side is a curious Lady Chapel, built in 131 5, by Richard Le Skynncr, 
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and dedicated to SS. Mary and Thomas k Becket. In 1588 it was appropriated 
to the use of a Grammar School, and was thus retained till quite recent times. 

In 1710, an Antiquarian Society was founded at Spalding, and numbered 
amongst its members many prominent men of the day, among whom were 
Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, and Dr. Stukeley. The secretary and 
founder, one Mr. Robinson, writing to a friend, thus describes the object of 
the Society. "We deal," he says, "in all Arts and Sciences, and exclude 
"nothing from our conversation but politics, which would throw us all into 
" confusion and disorder." Truly " Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers," and 
even the philosophic calm is not proof against the all-disturbing element of 
politics. 

The country south of Spalding has been reclaimed from the fens and is 
absolutely flat. It is not on that account uninteresting. On the contrary, 
the magnificent sweep of cloud scenery ; the level stretch of land, crossed here 
and there by the straight fen roads and intersected by dykes ; the alternations 
of coarse sedgy morass and well ploughed farms of rich alluvial soil ; the 
very flatness relieved only by the willows, an occasional windmill, or, perhaps, 
a few huts, near which curl up wreaths of smoke from the burning peat, 
all unite in giving the country a uniqueness and freshness which makes it 
fascinating and even romantic. Nowhere else does the red sun loom so large 
on the very horizon's edge, or throw such lengthened shadows ; nowhere else 
does the night creep on with such mysterious silence, or the pewit's cry sound 
so weird. Across this wide expanse, in which the foreground is occupied by 
a single field, and the distance and mid-distance shrink to a mere line, one 
may just descry, like a ship on the horizon, the ruins of Crowland Abbey. 
There it stands, a ruin of a ruin, with the dreary waste stretching far around. 

In early days, a man named Guthlac, a soldier, who, having laid aside 
the arms of war, sought only to end his days in peace and seclusion, dwelt 
here in a cell. He was a holy man and performed great miracles. For was 
it not he who expelled the devils from the surrounding stagnant marshes ? 
Those devils so graphically described by the historian that we cannot doubt 
he had seen them : devils with " blubber lips, fire-bellowing mouths, scaly 
"visages, beetle heads, hoarse throats, bandy legs and long tails." The modern 
unimaginative mind will perhaps recognise in Guthlac a sanitarian rather than an 
exorcist, and perceive in the fire bellowing devil the lambent flame of the 
Will-o'-the-wisp, which disappeared with the evolution of marsh gas, when 
Guthlac drained the neighbouring fens. 

To the hermit of Crowland came King Ethelbald as to his confessor, and 
told of his unsuccessful attempt for the crown of Mercia. Guthlac promised 
a brighter future, and Ethelbald, in return, on the attainment of his ambition, 
conferred the land on Guthlac, and founded the Abbey in 714. Offa, on his 
accession, granted a Charter of Protection. 

4 
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The Abbey passed through many vicissitudes. It was attacked and burnt 
by the Danes in 870; restored by Ethelred II.; burnt again in 109 1, in the 
days of its prior Ingulphus, the historian, who gives a most graphic account 
of the calamity; rebuilt again in 1121, in the Norman style. It has since 
received additions in other styles, though the ruins of the Norman work still 
remain. The west front is so identical in moulding, detail, and general design 
with the angel choir of Lincoln, that it must have been the work of the same 
architect. It is needless to add, that it is of exquisite refinement. The tower 
is of Perpendicular date, and forms, with the west end of the nave, a very 
picturesque ruin. 

In the village close by is a most remarkable triangular bridge, which once 
spanned the junction of the three drains which ran down the principal streets. 
These were filled in some sixty years ago, and the old bridge now stands 
high and dry. The bridge is built of Barnack rag, and is of fourteenth 
century date. The first mention of a triangular structure of this kind occurs 
in the Charter of Eldred, in 943 ; so probably the present bridge is a successor 
of an older one. Antiquarians have supposed that its peculiar form was to 
symbolize the Trinity, and that it was surmounted by a cross, near which 
sermons were preached to the people. There is a curious stone figure built 
into one of the walls, which has given rise to much discussion. Some say 
that it represents Christ in Majesty, and has been removed at some earlier date 
from the adjoining Abbey ; others think it is a seated statue of King Ethelbald, 
the founder of the Abbey, with a globe in his hand. The country folk have 
their own theory ; they say it is Oliver Cromwell holding a loaf of bre^d ! 
Thus do the learned differ. 

We are now drawing near the borders of another county, but we will not 
cross the boundary. On either side of the main line of our travels we have 
still left much to explore and to interest. Truly, the "Fashionable Intelligence" 
has been misinformed ; it does not always rain down in Lincolnshire. 
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I OME remarks on the Regal Mints of Warwickshire 
will not, I trust, prove an unwelcome addition to 
the records of this Society. The materials to hand 
are, however, very scanty, and little remains beyond 
the coins themselves to aid our knowledge of the 
subject. 

Two towns only in the county seem to have 
had the privilege of striking coin during the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman periods, viz., Warwick and 
Tamworth ; * while both gold and silver coins were 
struck at Coventry by Edward IV. It is a fact worthy of notice, that no 
mention whatever is made of either of the two former mints in Domesday, 
and the county historians are also unaccountably silent on the subject 

The establishment of mints in various parts of the country in early times 
was a necessity. The means of communication and transport were both difficult 
and dangerous, banks were unknown, and the only ready way which presented 
itself was for the monarch to provide mints and moneyers in the various towns 
throughout the kingdom to make and distribute the coin necessary to carry on 
the commerce of the community. 

* LJndsay (90) gives a coin or Cnul, minted at Cassowi, which place, Lelewel believes to be Ashow, 
near Watwicli. Richard Sainthill (NumianiBtic Journal, vol, ii., p. 49) was of opinion thai there wm 
a mint al Bcetis-Brailes, a parish in the Brailes division of the hundred of Kingston, Warwickshire. 
There are several coins known in which the place of minlage is represented by (he letters BRE, but 
they may belong to Bristol, although the Bristol cmns usually read BRI. "The church at Biailes 
was probably erected in the time of William the Conqueror. Prior 10 the conquest, this lordship was 
in Ihe possession of Edwin, Earl oF Mercia, and subsequently, iivcludii^ Chelmscot and Winderlon, il 
yielded to Ihe Conqueror j£s yearly and twenty horse loads of salt." From these facts it will be seen 
that the place was of some importance, and might, on that account, have been ass^ed a mint. 

4* 
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The only coin struck during the time the mints of Warwick and Tamworth 
were in operation was the silver penny, a coin first made by Offa, King of Mercia. 
It represented the 240th part of the Saxon pound of silver, or one pennyweight of 
twenty-four Saxon grains. The weights, however, of the coins themselves are 
very variable, some weighing as low as thirteen grains, and others as high as 
twenty-seven grains. The metal was of the same fineness as at the present time, 
and contained 18 dwts. of alloy to iioz. 2 dwts. of silver. Halfpence and 
farthings were formed by cutting the pennies into two or four pieces. The 
practice of clipping the coins prevailed to a great extent, and many laws were 
enacted with a view to diminish the evil. The penalties were very severe, in 
some cases amounting to the loss of the right hand and castration ; a punishment 
carried out in 1125, at Winchester, on ninety-four moneyers who were found 
guilty of falsifying the coinage.* 

The repeated changes of the type or design of the coin is also attributable 
by some to this cause, but there is good reason for supposing that it was due in 
a greater degree to the poverty and necessities of the king's exchequer, as he 
received a seigniorage on all money coined, and it was therefore to his advantage 
to call in one coinage and issue another. This frequent change of the type of 
the coins was a great grievance, and it was commuted by William I. into a 
triennial tax called "moneyage." This tax was abolished by Henry I., who, 
however, continued to exact the seigniorage. 

The obverse of by far the greater portion of the coins of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman periods bears in the centre the bust of the king, with his name and 
title surrounding it. The centre of the reverse is occupied by some form of the 
cross or other religious symbol ; round this is the name of the moneyer, followed 
by the letters M O (an abbreviation of the word monetarius-moneyer), or by O N, 
and by the name of the town where the piece was coined. It is not certain 
whether the word ON originally had the signification of " at," or whether it was 
not at first a contraction for MON. Much controversy has taken place over the 
position of the moneyer during these periods, and there are considerable difficulties 
in the way of settling whether or not they were the actual workers in the mint 
or whether they were employers of other men's labour, being responsible to the 
king for the quality of the metal used and for the character of the workmanship. 

The process of coining in the Anglo-Saxon times was very simple, and may 
be described in a few words. The die bearing the obverse of the coin, or that 
upon which the head of the king appears, occupied a firm position in a large 
wooden block or pile. Upon this die the operator placed the disk of metal 
or flan which was to receive the impression. The reverse die or trussell, in the 
form of a puncheon, was held in the left hand of the moneyer, who, having 
applied it to the flan, gave it a sufficient number of blows with a hammer to 
produce a satisfactory impression of the dies. Occasionally the flan would move 

* Kuding's " Annals of the Coinage," vol. i., p. 164. 
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during the striking, the coin would then be what is called " double struck." The 
flans were cut as nearly round as possible, with a pair of shears, out of plates of 
hammered silver, and some of the coins have the appearance of having been 
slightly hammered round the edge, with a view to perfect the shape after the 
operation of striking had been performed. This is particularly noticeable in a 
coin of the Tamworth Mint, bearing the name of Bruniec, a moneyer there, in 
Edward the Confessor's reign. The coins issued by William I. and II. are 
uniformly round and the same size, denoting, probably, an improved method of 
cutting the flan. 

The spelling of the king's name on the coins is frequently very faulty ; the 
die-sinkers delighting in producing the word in as many different forms as 
possible. Ruding mentions sixty-seven ways of spelling Edward, but with our 
more extended knowledge, derived from the finding of large hoards of coin, the 
number might be increased to two hundred. As there was no authority to refer 
to, the spelling of the place of mintage was equally varied, Warwick appearing in 
upwards of twenty, and Tamworth in thirteen different ways ; the same moneyer's 
name also appears on the coins in very varied forms. The shape of the letters 
on the coins under notice is deserving of some attention, and a knowledge of the 
forms adopted is necessary to enable a numismatist to correctly decipher them. 
The letter A appears in a variety of shapes, as — T\ A/\ F\ 7R while on 
the coins of William I. and II., for A or V we have II not always inclining 
to each other, and I or II at the termination of the obverse legend of the coin 
is not an indication of the king under whose authority it was issued, but 
probably more or less of the letter A for Angeliae. The diphthong M, is 
usually represented by €. The C and G is generally angular in form, the 
rounded (9 appearing about the middle of the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
The Saxon P is used till the end of William II.'s reign, when the present W 
is found, except on a few coins of Edward the Confessor's, when the letter 
is formed by V V. The letters TH are represented by the Saxon O ; and S, 
the early form of S, the negative of Z, is frequently found upon the coins. 
There are several other letters and combinations of letters which, from their 
peculiar formation, might be alluded to, but I fear I have considerably 
digressed already. It may, however, be remarked that the founts in a printer's 
office are quite inadequate to convey a correct idea of the shape of the letters 
as they appear on the coins. 

During the Saxon Heptarchy, Warwickshire formed part of the great central 

a 

kingdom of Mercia ; and for many years after, and until the time of King 
Alfred, the greatest ravages were committed in England by the continual 
quarrels between the different states and by the invasion of the Danes and 
other northern barbarians. Amongst other places laid waste by the destroying 
hand of the Danes were the towns or vills of Warwick and Tamworth, both 
of which were rebuilt and fortified by Ethelfleda, King Alfred's daughter, who, 
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as " Lady of the Mercians," shared with Ethelred, her husband, the government 
of the province, and after his death, in 910, ruled with firmness and wisdom 
the centre of England, consolidating and strengthening the Mercian frontiers 
against all enemies. It was chiefly owing to her energy and enterprise that 
Tamworth, Warwick, Stafford, Derby and other midland towns became places 
of importance. At Warwick she constructed the Dungeon — a fortified building 
on the artificial mound on the west side of the Castle. In Domesday we are 
told that in the time of Edward the Confessor a castle was erected here 
which belonged to the Crown, and that it was "a special stronghold for the 
" midland part of the kingdom." Turchill was appointed governor ; none of the 
titular Earls of Warwick having possessed this fortress and the town of 
Warwick of their own right before the conquest, but as substitutes to the 
Earls of Mercia, or officers of the king. William the Conqueror ordered 
Turchill to enlarge and fortify the castle, which at the time was little more 
than a keep or dungeon. Shortly after, the king gave the castle to his 
adherent, Henry de Newburg, whom he created Earl of Warwick, and he or 
his immediate descendants issued a coinage about the time of Stephen. 

Tamworth stands at the confluence of the rivers Tame and Anker, and at 
the junction of the road to Chester with the ancient Watling Street, thus 
commanding the valley of the Trent. One half only of the town — ^that in 
which the castle stands — is in Warwickshire, the other portion, including the 
church, being in Staffordshire. The Danes laid the place waste on several 
occasions, and it continued desolate until Ethelfleda, after her husband's death, 
restored it to its "ancient strength and splendour." Florence of Worcester 
tells us that "early in the summer" of 914, " Ethefleda, Lady of the Mercians, 
" led her people to Tamworth, and, by God's help, rebuilt that town ; from 
"thence she went to Stafford, and built or threw up a fort on the north bank 
"of the river Sowe." In the beginning of the following summer "she built the 
"town called Eddesbury (Wednesbury ?), and at the close of autumn another 
"called Warwick." Bede says: "This year (913), by the help of God, Ethelfled, 
"lady of the Mercians, went with all the Mercians to Tamworth, and there 
"built the fortress early in the summer." In the following year "late in 
"harvest that at Warwick." 

Various references are given by Dugdale to show that the Mercian kings 
had at Tamworth a "pallace royall," and they seem to have dwelt here more 
frequently than elsewhere, for Offa dates a charter to the monks of Worcester 
from here as early as A.D. 781. A Charter of Cenulph, dated 814; one of 
Berthulf, in 841 ; and one of Burthred, in 854, were also given at Tamworth. 
The borough belonged to the Crown before the conquest, and continued so 
till the reign of Henry III. 

That Offa and the succeeding princes of the Kingdom of Mercia coined 
money, the cabinets of many numismatists testify, and it is not at all 
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improbable that many of these coins were struck at Tamworth, but as the 
coins bear only the name and titles of the king and the name of the 
moneyer, it is impossible to assign them with certainty. 

About 922, shortly after £thelfleda had taken Derby and Leicester from 
the Danes, she died at Tamworth. King Eadward the Elder, her brother, at 
this time was at Stamford, but at once proceeded to Tamworth and took 
possession of it with the rest of the kingdom. He died in 925, and was 
succeeded by his son King iEthelstan, and it was at Tamworth that this king 
received Sihtric, king of the Northumbrians, and formerly king of Dublin, 
and gave him his sister in marriage. It is in the reign of iEthelstan that 
the first coin appears which can with certainty be ascribed to Tamworth. 
It was found at Meath, in 1876, and is described by Dr. Evans as the most 
remarkable of the coins of this king. It is well struck, and is, I believe, 
the only known coin of his struck at Tamworth. The name of the king's 
moneyer was MANNA, and the town was spelt TOMIEARDGE. The 
I in the legend probably stands for a P, so that the name of the town 
appears to be given as TOMPEAROGE, a rendering which comes very near to 
some of those in the Saxon Charters, such as TOMAWORTHIG, 
TOME WORTH IG, etc. In these, indeed, the first vowel is so constantly 
O, that in the index to both Kemble and Thorpe's Diplomatorium, the town 
has to be sought under TO. In somewhat later times the A obtained the 
predominance, and the form adopted by Hildebrand is TAMWEORTHIGE — 
the weorthig or town upon the Tame.* 

iEthelstan enacted that one kind of money only should be in circulation ; 
that no name or portrait of ecclesiastic should appear on the coins, and that 
no money should be struck except within a town. He is variously styled 
upon his coins " Rex," rarely, as on the Tamworth coin, " Rex Saxorum," and 
frequently he arrogated to himself the high-sounding title " Rex totius Britanniae," 
although he never actually ruled the whole kingdom. He was succeeded by 
his half-brother Eadmund in 941, and although this king was at Tamworth 
in 943, when the town was stormed by Ostmen under Aulaf, no coins of his 
are known to have been struck in the place, nor do we find coins of this 
mint in the reigns of Eadred and Eadwig, unless we appropriate one of which 
Rudingf was aware, and on which the place of mintage is represented by 
the letters T O. The same author gives MANNA amongst the names of 
this king's moneyers, but he does not say that it was found on the coin 
reading T O. 

Eadgar, who had been elected king of that part of the country lying between 
the Thames and the Firth of Forth, became, on the death of his brother Eadwig, 
the first monarch who had reigned over the entire kingdom, and in him the 

* Num. Chron., New Series, 1885, p. 136. 
t Ruding, vol. i., p. 129. 
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Heptarchy became " really and permanently united." In this reign the Tamworth 
mint was in operation, but another moneyer's name appears on the only coin 
known to us, that of DEORVLF. Eadgar was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Eadweard the Martyr, who, at the time of his father's death, was only thirteen 
years of age. Notwithstanding the shortness of his reign his coins are 
numerous, and the total number of his moneyers approach one hundred. On 
his coins he is usually styled " Rex Anglorum." At least two coins, from 
different dies, but each bearing the name of MANNA are known to us as 
having been minted at Tamworth. It will be observed that a moneyer of 
this name was engaged here in ^Ethelstan's reign, and the two may have been 
identical, but it is of course possible that there may have been a father and 
son acting in succession ; at all events, the name now disappears from the 
coins of the town. The mint at Tamworth appears to have continued 
operations, with intermission, till the reign of Henry I., when all record of the 
name upon the coins seems to be lost. 

It is in the reign of Eadweard that we find the first traces of the Warwick 
mint ; and although, judging from the coins known to us, the mint here was 
not established till some years after that at Tamworth, it seems to have 
attained greater importance and to have continued its operations after the 
mint in that town had ceased. The first moneyer at Warwick was OSMER, 
and the name of the town as it appears on this particular coin, WERIN, 
being an abbreviation of W>ERINGWIE, or the settlement of the W>ERINGS. 
On the coins the name of the town is very variously spelt, and there is some 
difficulty in correctly appropriating them. 

By the murder of Eadweard, iEthelred ascended the throne in 978, when 
only about ten years of age, and the Danes took advantage of the weakness 
of his Government to extort from the country no less a sum than ;f 167,000. 
Notwithstanding this, his money is plentiful and the number of his mints more 
numerous than those of any preceding monarch. Warwick appears to have 
issued at least nineteen varieties of coin, and to have had at least eight 
moneyers, one of whom — QSMER — was engaged at the same mint during 
the former reign. From Tamworth was issued eleven varieties by at least 
five moneyers. 

Canute had a large number of mints throughout the country, but his coins 
are very light. He is generally styled " Rex Anglorum." 

Warwick had at least five moneyers and twenty-one distinct varieties of 
coins were issued. It is uncertain whether the mint at Tamworth was worked 
during this reign, but there is one coin in the cabinet at Stockholm which 
may be assigned to this place, and on which the rendering of the town 
is TOMP. 

In the British Museum there is no coin attributed to the Warwick or 
Tamworth mints until the reign of Canute, and then only three of the former 
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towns. It IS a remarkable fact, that the best and most complete collection 
of Anglo-Saxon coins is to be found in the cabinets at Stockholm. In 1846, 
Bror Emil Hildebrand issued a work on the " Anglo-Saxon Coins, in the 
" Royal Swedish Cabinet of Medals," since which time the collection has more 
than doubled. In 1881 it was therefore deemed necessary to issue a new 
descriptive list, as this collection is doubtless the most complete of its kind 
to be found anywhere ; and possesses, besides, special historical interest, not 
only for Sweden, in whose soil they were found, but also for this country 
from which they had been carried off. The principal part of the collection 
consists of coins struck for English kings, from Edgar to Edward the Confessor, 
and it is from this list that much of our knowledge of the mints of Warwick 
and Tamworth is gleaned. We have here absolute evidence of the very great 
sums which were drawn from England by the Danes during the latter part 
of the tenth and the first half of the eleventh centuries, partly as plunder 
and partly as taxes (the so-called Danegelt), and partly, also, as pay for their 
armies during the time when England's throne was usurped by Danish kings. 
There is ample proof that Swedish warriors took part in these raids. But 
this does not satisfactorily account for the great distribution of English coins 
in Sweden ; the more so as the relations between that country and England 
were friendly, as a rule, during the times when England sent her missionaries 
to work for the spread of Christianity in Sweden, and English men and 
masters went to Sweden to lay the foundation of their national coinage. 

If we except Scania, which then belonged to Denmark, and therefore 
obtained its coins direct from this country, we still find that the English 
coins have been widely distributed, particularly in the provinces along the 
Baltic coast. This distribution can only have been brought about by 
commerce, in proof of which may be cited the fact that the Anglo-Saxon 
coins are almost always found together with contemporary coins of other 
countries, and principally issued from cities on what were then the high-roads 
of commerce — the great rivers. The cause of these treasures being buried in 
the earth was probably the want of any place of security in the simple 
houses of that time ; or else that the traders were travellers who, on returning 
home, hid their money before starting on a fresh journey, from which many 
never returned ; and the earth has been allowed to keep the treasures thus 
hidden a secret. The total number of Anglo-Saxon coins found in Sweden 
amount to a little over 22,000 ; these, of course, include some . duplicates. 

On the death of Canute, his son Harold ascended the throne, and 
continued the mints of Warwick and Tamworth, and during the four years of 
his reign at least nine varieties of coins were issued by four moneyers at 
Warwick, whilst Ansanl struck two varieties at Tamworth. 

Harthacnut, who was invited to accept the crown on the death of Harold, 
reigned but a short period, and his coins are very rare. The name of his 
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newly acquired kingdom is never to be found upon them, but simply his 
name, with the addition of Re or Rex, as in the case of the three issued 
by the two moneyers at Warwick ; Tamworth not furnishing a specimen of 
this reign. 

On the death of Harthacnut, Edward the Confessor succeeded to the 
crown. The coins and moneyers of this reign arc very numerous, Warwick 
appears to have furnished us with seventeen varieties, and to have employed 
at least seven moneyers ; whilst at Tamworth, seven varieties were issued by 
four moneyers. 

I must here allude to an unique gold coin* of this king struck by 
Lufinc — a moncyer at Warwick, — in the cabinet of E. F. Studd, Esq., 
Queen's Gate, S.W., and formerly in the collection of Mr. T. H. Spurrier, of 
Edgbaston, who is said to have purchased it in Birmingham. It was found 
at Worcester.f when St. Clement's Church was being taken down, and is 
believed to be genuine. There was no regular Saxon gold coinage, and this 
particular coin "appears to have been struck from, dies intended for silver 
" pennies, either as a pattern, or by a mere freak of the moneyer."J Several 
silver coins of this type (Hawkins, 2ig) are known, some of them bearing the 
name of the same moneyer. The coin weighs 54 J^ grains, and may be 
described as — 

O.— *EDPERD REX.— Bust, in armour, to 
left, fillcttcd, sceptre in front. 

R.-*LVFINC ON f>eRINC.— Cross, with 
expanding limbs, issuing from an annulet in the 
centre, with four crescents in the angles forming a 
kind of quatrefoil ; a pellet in the third quarter. 

On the death of King Edward, Harold W. struck money as King of 
England, and although he only reigned about nine months, his coins are not 
uncommon and his places of mintage numerous. Warwick probably had two 
moneyers, two varieties of coins being known, but it is doubtful if the mint 
at Tamworth was in operation, as no coins are known to have been issued 
there in his reign. 

William the Conqueror, after the decisive battle of Hastings, having 
established his sovereignty, struck money upon the same principle as his 
Saxon predecessor, nor did he dispossess the moneyers of their office. This 
is conclusively proved by the appearance of the name of the moneyer Lufinc 
on Warwick coins, struck during the reigns of Edward the Confessor, Harold H., 
and William I. and H. Nearly the whole of the post conquest coins struck 
at Tamworth bear the name of Brunic or Colinc, the former name appearing . 

* See " Numlamalic Journal," vol. ii., p. 54 ; and Ruilirg's "Comage of Grew Britain," Plate ii., 4(. 
+ Allies "Anliquilies ami Folklore of Woicesleishiie. " p. 36. 
X Kenyon's "Gold Coins of England," p. 13. 
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at the same mint on Edward the Confessor's coins. There has always been 
great difficulty in assigning to the two Williams (the Conqueror and Rufus) 
their respective coins, and, following the usual course, I have made no attempt 
to do so. 

Our knowledge of the coins of these reigns has been considerably 
augmented by the finding of about twelve thousand pennies of William I and II., 
at Beaworth, in Hampshire, in 1833, including five of Tamworth and twenty- 
six of Warwick. A "find," however, of more local interest occurred during 
the excavation of works in connection with some new Board Schools at 
Tamworth. A workman raised with his pick a small packet somewhat 
triangular in shape containing about three hundred of these coins. Upon 
careful examination an unusual proportion of coins of Midland County mints 
was' observable, Warwick being represented by nineteen, and Tamworth by 
thirty-three, thus leading us to suppose that the person who deposited this 
hoard, eight hundred years ago, was a resident of Tamworth. 

The sudden death of Rufus afforded an opportunity to Henry to seize 
the throne in the absence of his elder brother, Robert. His coins are badly 
struck, as a rule, and often difficult to decipher correctly. Ruding appears to 
have been acquainted with a coin of this reign issued at Tamworth, but its 
present whereabouts is unknown to me. The mint at Tamworth, in all 
probability, discontinued its operations early in the reign of Henry I., as we 
find no further mention of its name on any of the coins of the succeeding 
monarchs. Warwick does not supply us with a coin of Henry I. 

Upon the death of Henry, Stephen usurped the throne. He debased the 
coin, and his turbulent barons assumed the privilege of coining, and issued 
money so light and debased, " that in ten or more shillings the value of 
"twelve pence could scarcely be found." Most of Stephen's own coins are not 
far below their proper weight; some, however, fall very far short of this, and 
so do all the baronial coins, with the sole exception of those issued by the 
Earl of Warwick, whose most interesting coins it is impossible to deal with 
in this paper. In Stephen's reign, four coins are known to have been issued 
at Warwick, and these by four moneyers. 

Ross says : " the mint in early times was in the east," as he discovered in 
certain writings, in the chancel of the Collegiate Church of St. Mary, wherein 
he frequently read the names of Baldred, Everard, and other moneyers (in 
the reign of Richard I., and of other preceding monarchs), whose accustomed 
dwelling was undoubtedly in the house which (at the time he wrote) was 
occupied by the vicars of the college.* 

Leland, writing about 1530, calls this building "the Ould Mansion-place 
" of the Colledge," apparently to distinguish it from " the new Colledge lodging 
"hard without the West end of the Cemitery;" a later structure, built by the 

* Ruding's *' Annals of the Coinage," vol. ii., p. 224. 

5A 
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executors of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, at the same time as the 
Beauchamp Chapel. It was part of the property of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Mary, and upon the dissolution of that Chapter by Henry VIII. it passed 
into private hands in 1536. It was afterwards purchased by the Corporation 
of Warwick from Sir John Wagstaffe, for the use of the king's school, 
in 1699. The king's school was held in these premises till the schools on 
the Myton Road were completed ; and, after standing idle and useless three 
or four years, the " Ould Mansion-place of the Colledge " was pulled down 




The coins issued by R chard I bea the name of Henry and are known 
as " short cross " co ns but the name of War v ck does not appear on any 
coins at present kno vn later than the re gn of Stephen who employed a 
moneyer at Warw ck named i-ve ard but I can find no trace of the other 
moneyer alluded to by Ross. 

We gather, then, from these facts, that the mint at Tamworth must have 
been in operation as early as 925 ; and that no trace of it appears after the 
reign of Henry I., or 11 35 — a period of about 210 years,— during which time 
thirty-eight varieties of coins were issued by at least sixteen moneyers. The 
mint at Wanvick appears to have been established about fifty years later 
than that of Tamworth, or about 975, and that its name ceases to appear 
with the death of Stephen, in 11 54, so that its existence numbered about 
180 years. One hundred varieties of coins were issued by at least forty-four 
moneyers. 

The relative importance of these mints will be seen by a reference to a 
comparative table of the principal mints in the Kingdom, presented herewith, 

* These facis are obiajned from printed malter issued (wiih a photograph of a drawing of the building) 
by the Rev. Herbert Hill, of Warwick, and reproduced here by the kindness of Mi. W. Salt Biusington, 
of Moseley. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MINTS. 



MINT. 


II 


Cnut 
(Stockholm). 


Harold 1. 
(Stockholm). 


Edwd. Conf. 
(Stockholm). 


Edwd. Conf 
(Sedlescomb). 


Edwd. Conf. 
(City hoard). 


Will. I. & II. 
(Beaworth). 


WU1.I.&II. 
(Tamworth). 


Total. 


Hath 


42 


39 


8 


7 


4 


18 


17 


— 


135 


Bedford 


25 


18 


7 


8 


— 


45 


22 


4 


129 


Bristol ... 


I 


45 


20 


8 


6 


21 


208 


4 


313 


Cambridge 


86 


74 


10 


10 


— 


45 


31 


I 


257 


Canterbury 


155 


77 


29 


28 


28 


81 


285 


2 


685 


Chester ... 


29 


22 


6 


4 


I 


17 


42 


9 


130 


Chichester 


30 


16 


6 


3 


16 


18 


242 


4 


335 


Colchester 


52 


31 


8 


9 


6 


5« 


96 


I 


254 


Cricklade 


14 


22 


3 


2 


3 


8 


»5 


— 


67 


Derby ... 


16 


9 


15 


4 


2 


14 


20 


4 


84 


Dover ... 


56 


69 


16 


7 


9 


8 


96 


I 


262 


Exeter 


180 


70 


17 


9 


23 


39 


180 


2 


520 


Gloucester 


32 


40 


10 


12 


7 


29 


68 


3 


201 


Hastings 


13 


32 


10 


3 


687* 


8 


72 


2 


827 


Hereford 


33 


^8 


17 


9 


2 


5 


59 


7 


180 


Huntingdon 


49 


36 


4 


3 


2 


39 


6 


— 


»39 


Ilche.ster 


39 


51 


2 


3 


— 


4 


10 


3 


112 


Ipswich 


51 


38 


10 


13 


3 


99 


78 


— 


292 


Leicester 


104 


152 


39 


21 


2 


24 


19 


16 


377 


Lewes ... 


73 


33 


7 


9 


46* 


8 


77 


I 


254 


Lincoln... 


410 


399 


126 


119 


18 


190 


171 


6 


439 


London... 


1043 


1033 


262 


213 


52 


458 


792 


52 


3905 


Norwich 


117 


lOI 


26 


21 


9 


151 


236 


5 


666 


Oxford 


61 


59 


26 


21 


7 


45 


«45 


5 


369 


Salisbury 


19 


40 


15 


10 


2 


10 


243 


7 


346 . 


Shaftesbury 


36 


28 


4 


6 


10 


14 


72 


I 


171 


Shrewsbury 


33 


37 


12 


8 


I 


15 


20 


— 


126 


Stafford 


9 


3 


3 


— 


— 


— 


2 


6 


23 


Stamford 


154 


152 


57 


41 


I 


61 


51 


— 


517 


Tamworth 


10 


— 


2 


— 


— 


4 


5 


33' 


54 


Thetford 


166 


108 


30 


28 


8 


212 


>23 


2 


677 


Wallingford 


55 


34 


16 


5 


8 


57 


237 


6 


418 


Warwick 


16 


15 


7 


7 


z 


6 


26 


19 


97 


Wilton 


— 


— 


— 




14 


38 


72 


5 


129 


Winchester 


333 


219 


52 


41 


55 


129 


1587* 


10 


2426 


Worcester 


29 


16 


5 


7 


— 


9 


8 


12 


86 


York 

1 


423 


455 


92 


95 


6 


75 


84 


3 


1233 


3994 


3621 


979 


794 


1039 


2055 


5517 


236 


18235 



Due to local causes. 
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Numismatic Abbreviations and Memoranda. 

0, — Obverse : The head^ or principal side of a coin, usually bearing the 
monarch's name or bust ; as distinguished from 

R, — Reverse : The underside, or back of a coin. 

When the bust of a coin is stated to be to the right or to the left^ it is 
to be understood that it is looking to the spectator's right or left, not to the 
heraldic dexter or sinister. This is mentioned to prevent misunderstanding, 
there being no fixed rule. 

The illustrations are from woodcuts, engraved chiefly by Mr. W. Allard, 
of Temple Row, Birmingham, from coins in the writer's own cabinet. 

ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

iETHELSTAN (925 — 941). 

Ruding, Plate xviii., 21. Small cross in centre on each side of coin. 
Tamworth (Tam weorthige). 

0.— EDELSTAZ REX SASORVM. 

R.-MANNA MoT oN ToMIEARDGE. Found at Meath* 

Eadmund (941). Eadred (946). Eadwig (955). 

The places of mintage rarely appear on the coins of these monarchs, and 
no coins are known which may be appropriated to Tamworth or Warwick. 

Eadgar (959—975)- 
Hawkins, Type 5. Ruding, xxi., 21, 22. Hildebrand, Type B. var. a. 
Rosette in centre on both sides. Legends round the coin. 

Tamworth. 
O.-* EADGAR REX TO B (for TOTIUS BRITANNI>E). 

R.— *DEORVLF IN TOMEI. H, Montagu, Esq. 

Eadweard II., Martyr (975 — 978). 

Hawkins, No. 202. Ruding, xxi., 1-7. Hildebrand, Type A. 
O. — King's bust to the left, crowned with a filletted diadem and confined 
within the inner circle. 
R. — A small cross. 

Warwick (W^ringwic). 

O.— *EADPEARD REX AhG 

R— *OSMER M-O PERIN. ff, Montagu, Esq, 



* In 1876, eighty-eight silver pennies of Eadweard the Elder, ^thelstan, Eadmund and Eadred were 
found by a gamekeeper at Killyon Manor, Hill of Down, Mealh. They are described in the " Numismatic 
Chronicle," third series, vol. v., p. 128, by John Evans, Esq. 
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Tamworth.* 

O.— *EADPEARD REX ANGLOR. 

R — *MANA M""0 TAMPORO. Stockholm, 

0.-*EADPARD REX ANGL. 
R.-*MANA MO TAMPORO. Stockholm. 

iEXHELRED II. (978 — IOI6). 

Hawkins, 205. Ruding, Plate xxii., 5-7 ; Plate D, 33 and 34. Hildebrand, 
Type A. 

O. — King's bust to the left, with a diadem and inner circle. 

R. — Small plain cross in the centre of the field and an inner circle. 

Warwick. 

O.— *>EOELR>ED REX ANGLOR. 

R.— *>EOELRIC ON P>ERINC. Stockholm. 

O.— *>EOELR>ED REX ANGLO. 

R.— *HYSE ON P>ERINGPICA. Stockholm.^ 

O.— *>EOELRED REX ANGLO. 

R.— *HY'S"E ON P>ERINGPICA. H. Montagu, Esq. 

O.— *>EOELR>ED REX ANGLO. 

R.— *LEOFPOLD ON P>ERINPL Stockholm and Copenhagen.X 

O.— *>EOELRED REX ANGLO. 

R— *PVLFRIC M-O P>ERINC. Stockholm. 

Hawkins, Type 5. Ruding, Plate xxii., 9-12, 14, Plate D, 35 and 36. 
Hildebrand, Type B.i. 

O. — King's bust to right, filletted, no sceptre, within inner circle. 

R. — A hand with outstretched fingers, proceeding from a bow, between 
the letters a ^"d CD. 

Tamworth. 

O.— *>EOELRED REX ANGLOV. 

R.— *PINE M^O TAMPERI. A. B. Creeke, Esq. 

Hawkins, 206. Ruding, Plate xxii., 13. Hildebrand, Type B.2. 

O. — King's bust to the right, filletted, with sceptre, within inner circle. 

R. — A hand with outstretched fingers, proceeding from a bow, between 
the letters /^ and (p^ underneath each of which is a pellet ; all within a 
circle. 

• Palmer, in his •' History of the Town and Castle of Tamworth," states that "the name (Tamworth) 
*^\% first found upon a penny of Eadweard the Martyr, • • • under the abbreviated superscription of 
"TANWO;" but this is an error. Ruding also (vol. i., p. 132, third edition) gives TANWO as the 
reading of a coin of Eadward's ascribed to this mint. 

t There is also a variety of this coin in the Stockholm Museum. 

X The Copenhagen coin reads on the obverse, ANGL. 
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Tamworth. 
O — *>EOELRED REX ANGLOX. 

R.— *PINE M-O TAMPERI. Stockholm. 

O.— *>EOELRED 

R.— * TAMPEORO. Stockholm* 

Hawkins, Type 6. Ruding, Plate xxii., 15; Plate D, 37. Hildebrand, 
Type B.3. 

O. — Head to the right, with hair on end, no fillet, and with sceptre in 
front terminating in a cross. 

R. — Hand proceeding from a small bow in chief, which encloses a cross. 

The third and fourth fingers are bent back. On either side of the bow 

depends a hook. 

Tamworth. 

0.-*>EOELRED REX ANGLOV. 

R.--*LEOFRIC M""0 TAMPED. Stockholm, 

Ruding, Plate xxii., 4. Hildebrand, Type C. 

O. — King's bust to the left, no diadem, a .sceptre ending in three pellets, 
smooth hair; all within a circle. 

R. — Cross, voided, within the inner circle, pellet in the centre. In the 
angles are the letters C R V X. 

Warwick. 

O.— *>EOELRED REX AILO. 

R — *LVFINC M""0 P>ERI. Stockholm. 

0.-*>EOELR>ED REX ALGLOV. 

R.— OXM>ER M"0 P>ERI. H. Montagu, Esq. 

0.->EOELR>ED REX ANGLOV. 

R.— OSMER M""0 P>ERIN. StockKolm. 

O.— >EOELR>ED REX ANGLOV. 

R— OSMER M-O P>ERINC. Stockholm. 

Tamworth. 
O— >EOELRED REX ANGLOV. 
R.— >ELFGAR M""0 TAMP. Stockholm. 

O.— >EOELRED REX ANGLOV. 

R.— >ELFGAR M""0 TAMP. Stockholm. 

O.— >EOELR>ED REX ANGLOV. 

R.— FASOVLF M~0 TAM. Stockholm. 

a— >EOELRED REX ANGLOV. 

R.— FASTOLF M""0 TAM. Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

0.~>EOELR>ED REX ANGLOV. 
R.-LEOFPINE M""0 TAM. Stockholm.\ 

• a fragment. 

t On the reverse of this coin the letters C R V X read backwards. 
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Hawkins, 207. Rudiiig, Plate xxii., 3 and 3 ; Plate xxviii., I ; Plate xxx., 24. 
Hildebrand, Type D. 

O. — King's bust to the left, without diadem, the hair expressed by lines, 
diverging as from a common centre, and each terminating in a pellet 

R, — A double cross extending to the edge of the coin, each limb 
terminating in three crescents. 



o.-« 

R.— i 




Stxkholin. 



Slockhiflm. 



Warwick. 

/eoelrjED rex anglov. 
>eoextan m'o p/eri 
o.— « jEcelr>ed rex ANQLOX 

R.— */EOEXTAN M90 P/ERINC. 
0.-*/EOELR/ED REX ANGLOX 
R— *BYRHX1GE MQO P>ERI. 
O — «jEOELRjED rex ANGLO. 
R.-*BYRHXIGE M'^O P/ERI. 
0.-*/eOELR/ED REX ANGL 
R,— *OX|M>CR| M'O f|>ERlN. Cofinhnstn. 
O — «jEDELR>ED rex ANGLO. 
R.-*OX|MER| M"-0\ ?/ER\ 
O.— «>E£)ELR>ED REX ANGL: 
M'O 

jE£>ELR>ED REX ANGLO. 

OXMER MiO PjERINC. 

Tamworth. 

>E'{)ELR>ED REX ANGL 

>ELFGAR MO TAM StxiMm. 



G. K. Burstal, Esq., and Storkholm. 

H. Montague, Esq. ; A. B. Creelu, Esq. ; 

IV. A. Cotton; and Copenhagen. 



Stoeikolm. 



R-*OX I MER 



O.— 
R.— « 



I P>CRI. Copenhagen 



Stockholm. 



Hawkins, 203. Ruding, Plate xxii., i. Hildebrand, Type E. 

O. — King's bust to the lef^, with a radiated crown upon a helmet. 

R. — A cross, voided, each limb terminating in three crescents and dividing 
the legend, over a tressure of four incurved arcs, with three pellets at each 
corner. 

Warwick. 

O.— « yEOELRjED REX ANGL 

R.-*>COELRIC M90 P/CRI. Stoeiiolm. 

0.-*>EOELR/E0 REX ANGLO. 

R.— «>E£}ELRIC MIO P>ERINL. G. K. Burstal, Esq., and Stockholm. 
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Tamworth. 
O.— * >e€>ELR>eD REX ANGL 
R.— *>eLFGAR M'O TAM. Stockholm. 

Cnut (ioi6 — 1035). 

Hawkins, 212. Ruding, Plate xxiii., 7-13; Plate xxviii. ; Plate D., 38 and 39. 

Hildebrand, Type E. 

O. — King's bust to the left with coronet, in a quatrefoil. 

R. — A cross, voided, each limb terminating in three crescents, upon a 

large quatrefoil. 

Warwick. 

O.— *CNVT REX ANGLORVM:- 

R— *>££) I ELPINE I ON Pi >ERIC. Copenhagen. 

O.— *CNVT REX ANGLORV. 
R.— *LEOFPI MO P>eRINC. 

0.-*CNVT REX ANGLORVI. 
R.— *LOFPIi: ON P>ERIC. 

a— * 

R.— *LEOFPIN ON P>ERINC. 

a— *CNVT REX ANGLORVM. 
R.— *PVLFRIC: ON P>ERI.* 

O.— *CNVT REX ANGLORVM. 

R.— *PVLFRIC M'O P.>ERIA. Copenhagen. 

Hawkins, 213. Ruding, Plate xxiii., 19 and 20. Hildebrand, Type G. 

O. — The King's bust to the left, mitred, and sceptre ending in three pellets. 

R. — In an inner circle a voided cross, the limbs of which issue from a 

circle ; loops in each angle. 

Warwick. 
O.— *CNVT RECX AN. 



Stockholm. 



Stockholm. 



British Museum. 



Stockholm and Copenhagen. 



R.— *GODPINE ON P>eR. 

O.— *CNVT REX ANG. 
R.-«GODPINE ON P>ERI. 

O.— *CNVT R'EX ANG. 

R.— *godpine: on p>eR-i*. 

O.— *CNVT REX ANG. 
R.— *LEOFPIG ON P>ERIC:. 

O.— *CNVT REX AN. 

R.— *LIFINC: ON P>ERINC. 

O.— *CNVT'.' R'EX an: 
R.— *LIFINC: ON P>ERINC: 

o.— *cnvt: RECX a: 

R.— *LIFNC: ON P>eRINC: 



Stockholm. 



Stockholm. 



H. Montagu, Esq. 

Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

British Museum, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen. 

H. Montagu, Esq., and Copenhagen. 

Stockholm and Copenhagen. 



This coin has pellets in the field on the reverse side. 
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Hawkins, 208. Ruding, Plate xxii., i to 4. Hildebrand, Type H. 
O. — King's bust to the left, with round helmet and diadem, and a sceptre 
terminating in a lys ; no inner circle. 

R. — Small voided cross, with an annulet in centre, in an inner circle. 

Warwick. 
O.— *CNVT RECX. 
R.— «GODPINE ON P>CRI. Stockholm, 

O.-^ * CNVT RECX. 

R.— *LEOFINC ON P>CRI. Stockholm. 

O.— *CNVT RECX:- 

R.— * L' EOFPIG ON P>CR' Stockholm and Copenhagen, 

O.- * CNVT 'RECX A. 

R.— *L' EOFPIG ON P>CR. Copenhagen. 

O.— *CNVT RECX A. 

R.— liiLIFINC ON PARI. Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

Tamworth.* 
O.— * CNVT RECX. 
R.— *>CLFSTAN ON TOMP. Stockholm. 

Hawkins, 209. Ruding, Plate xxiii., 22 and 23. Hildebrand, Type I. 

O. — King's bust to the left holding sceptre in his hand. The sceptre 
terminates in a lys. No inner circle. 

R. — Tressure of four sides, with pellet at the corners, upon a cross, voided, 
within an inner circle. 

Warwick. 
O.— *CNVT RECX A. 
R.— * LEOP I I ON PTERIN. BHtish Museum and Stockholm. 

O.— *CNVT REX A 

R.— *LEOPI ON PERIN. Bodleian.^ 

O.— * 

R.— * LIFI .... /ER 1 1. Stockholm.X 



* Pitt, in his "Topographical History of Staffordshire" (page 5), says that **Kedar, a celebrated 
" Swedish antiquary, has published a coin of this monarch struck here (Tamworth), having on the reverse 
*' EDRIC ON TAM ; i.e.., * Edric, Moneyer in Tamworth.' The name of the same mint master is found 
*'aIso on a coin in the Bodleian Cabinet at Oxford; but we have not had the good fortune to see either 
"the representations of the coins, or the coins themselves." 

+ This coin is engraved in Nash's '* Worcestershire," and is attributed, by him, to the Worcester 

Mint. 

X A fragment. 

6a 
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Harold I. (1035 — 1039). 

Hawkins, Type i. Ruding, xxiv., i and 3. Hildebrand, Type A. 
O. — King's bust to the left, with round helmet and diadem. No sceptre 
or inner circle. 

R. — A cross formed of four ovals, issuing from a double circle. No 

inner circle. 

Warwick. 
O.— * HAROLD REX. 
R.— *GODD ON P>CRINEP. Brit. Mus,, Stockholm, and Copenhagen* 

O.— * HAROLD RE. 

R.— *LEOFPIG ON P>CRI. Stockholm. 

O.— * HAROLD REX. 

R.— *LEOFPII ON P>CRINC. Stockholm.^ 

Hawkins, 214. Ruding, Plate xxiv., 4. Hildebrand, Type B. 

O. — King in armour, to the left, with round helmet and diadem, and a 
shield over the shoulder. Before the face a sceptre terminating in a lys. 
No inner circle. 

R. — A cross, voided, extending to outer edge and having rounded limbs 
proceeding from a double circle in the centre. A lys in each angle. No 
inner circle. 

Warwick. 

O.— * HAROLD REEX. H. Montagu, Esq., and Stockholm, and 

R.— *GODA ON P>CRINE. Copenhagen. 

O.-* 

R.— *LEOFRIE O P>CR. J. Evans, Esq. 

O.— * HAROLD REE. 

R.— *LEOFPIG O P>C. Stockholm. 

O.— * HAROLD REX. 

R.— *LEO'FPIG O P>ER. H. Montagu, Esq., and Stockholm. 

O.— * HAROLD REE. 

R.— * LEOFPII ON P>CR. Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

O.— * HAROLD REEX. 

R.-^iii8ll I DEN I A NO | P>ER. Copenhagen. 

Tamworth. 
O — *HARONLD REX. 
R.— *ALSANF ON TAM. Stockholm. 

O.- * HARLD REX. 

R.— *ALSANF ON TAM. Stockholm. 

* The town on this appears as P>CRINGP. 
t The reverse of this coin has an inner circle. 
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Harthacnut (1039 — 1042). 

Hawkins, 216. Ruding, Plate xxiv., i. Hildebrand, Type A., van a, 
O. — King's bust to the right, with round helmet and diadem. No inner circle. 
R. — Cross formed of four ovals, proceeding from a double circle ; a pellet 
in the centre. 

Warwick. 

O.— * HARDACNVT RE. 

R.— *LEOFPN ON PERNC. Stockholm, 

O.— * HARDACNVT RE. 

R.— *SIPERD ONN PAR. Stockholm, 

Hawkins, 217. Ruding, Plate xxiv., i and 3. Hildebrand, Type B. 

O. — King's bust to left, with round helmet and fillet, left arm holding a 
sceptre. No inner circle. 

R. — In an inner circle a double cross, upon which is a tressure of four 
incurved arcs with a pellet at each corner. 

Warwick. 

O.— *HARDCCN/TREX. 

R.— * LEOPII ON P>CRIPICA. Copenhagen, 

O,— * HARTH ACN VT REX. 

R.— * LEORN ON PERHICA. Ruding,* 



Edward the Confessor (1042 — 1066). 

Hawkins, 226. Ruding, Plate xxv., 33 and 34. Willet, Type A. 
Head, Type i. Hildebrand, Type A. 

O. — King's bust to the left, imbearded, with radiated crown. No sceptre. 
Legend commences at the top. 

R. — Small cross pat^e in centre, within an inner circle. 

Warwick. 

O.— *EDPERD REX. 

R.— *LEOFRIC ON P>CRII. Stockholm and Copenhagen, 

Hawkins, 225. Ruding, Plate xxv., 29 to 31. Willet, Type i. Head, 
Type 9. Hildebrand, Type A, van c, 

O. — King's bust full faced, crowned, in an inner circle. No sceptre. 
R. — Small cross patde in centre, within an inner circle. 

* Fonnerly in Mr. Staunton's Cabinet. 
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Tamworth. 
O.-* 

R.— «BRININC ON TA. / Evans, Esq. 

O.— ^ EADPARD REX ANGLO. 

R.— * BRVNINC ON TA City Hoard* 

O.— « EADPARD REX ANGLO. 

R.— * ELFPARD ON TA. City Hoard 

Hawkins, 229. Ruding, Plate xxvi., 36-38. Willet, Type B. Head, 
Type 2. Hildebrand, Type B. 

O. — King's bust to the left, filletted. No inner circle. 

R. — Cross, voided, with pellet in the centre. No inner circle. These 
coins are very small. 

Warwick. 
O.— *EDPERD RC. 

R.— *LEOFRIC ON V/E. Stockholm, 

Tamworth. 
O.— * 

R.— * RAN INC ON TA. British Museum, 

Hawkins, 220. Ruding, Plate xxv., 21-24. Willett, Type C. Head, 
Type 3. Hildebrand, Type C. 

O. — King's bust to the left, with round helmet and diadem ; in front a 
sceptre terminating in three pellets. 

R. — A cross, voided, within an inner circle, on the centre of which is a 
square, with three pellets at each corner. 

Warwick. 
O.— * EDRERD REX. 

R.— *LEOFRIC ON P>CRI. Stockholm. 

O.— *EDPERD RE. 

R.— *LVFFE ONN P>CRIN. Stockholm. 

Hawkins, Type 221. Willett, Type D. Head, Type 4. Hildebrand, Type D. 

O. — King's head to the left, with round helmet and diadem ; in front a 
sceptre terminating in three pellets. 

R. — A cross, voided, issuing from an annulet, the limbs terminating in a 
crescent and pellet, and dividing the legend. In the angles are the letters 

P A C X. No inner circle. 

•^^^^-^^——^—^^^-^^^—~——^^^^^-^^^—^^^———^-^—^^^—^ — , . _^.^^.^_^^^^^_.^^_^^__^_^^— ^^^^^^^^.^— ^^^^— — ^— 

* In 1872, 2,798 coins of Edward the Confessor were found in London, hence their name. 
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Warwick, 
O.— *EDPARD REX (?) 
R— »LIC1NC ON P>CRI. SlotUelm. 

O — SEDPARD REX. 
R — *LIFiNC ON PjCRI Slxiholm. 

Hawkins, 219. Ruding, Plate xxiv., I to 8 ; Plate H, 44. Willett, 
Type E. Head, Type 5. Hildebrand, Type E. 

O. — King's bust to the left in round helmet and filletted ; sceptre in front 
ending in three pellets. 

R. — A cross with expanding limbs issuing from a double circle. Inner circle. 




Warwick. 
o.— * 

R.— *LEOFRICIOC O P>CRI. Brilisk Muiium. 

0.— *EDPERD (ot EDPARD) REX. 

R.— *LEOFRIC ON P/ERI. Cily Hoard. 

O.— «EDPERD (or EDPARD) REX. 

R.- * LEOFRIC oC O PERI. Cilj Heard. 

O.— « 

R.- » LVEINE ON P>CRiN. British Museum. 

O.— *EDPERD (or EDPARD) REX. 

R.— *LVEINC ON P/ERINQPIE. City Hmrd 

O.— *EDPRD REX 

R.— *LVFFINC ON P>ERI. Slul^lm. 

Tamworth. 
O.— *EDPERD (or EDPARD) REX. 
R.— *EGELPlNE ON JAM. (City Hoard). Britisli Museum. 

Hawkins, 222. Ruding, Plate xxiv., 9 and lO. Willett, Type H. 
Head, Type 8. Hildebrand, Type G. 

O. — The King, bearded and crowned, to the right, with sceptre. No inner 
circle. Legend commences at the top. 

R. — A cross, voided, extending to the legend, each limb terminating in an 
incurved segment of a circle finished by two pellets. 
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Warwick. 


0.- 


- * EADPARD REX. 


R.- 


-*ASTAN ON 


PERINI. 


0.- 


-* 




R.- 


- * Ac^TIA : ON 


PERINI. 


0.- 


« EADPARRD 


RE. 


R.- 


-«PVRGL ON 


P>ERINC. 


0.- 


-* 




R.- 


-*PVRSTAN . 


■ •I. 



(City Hoard). J. Evans ^ Esq. 

British Museum. 

(Sedkscomb Find).* 
A. B. Creeke, Esq.^ 

British Museum.X 



Tamworth. 



O.— * EADPARD 
R.-*BRVNINC 



REX. 

ON TA 



City Hoard. 



Hawkins, 223. Ruding, xxv., 27. Hildebrand, Type I. 

O. — King's bust to the right, bearded, crown arched, with pendant 
terminating in three pellets, hanging down at the side. Sceptre in front. 

R. — Cross, voided ; in each angle a pyramid terminating in a pellet, and 
starting from an inner circle. 



Warwick. 
O.— * 
R — *DEODRIC ON VJER. 



British Museum. 



Hawkins, Type 12. Ruding, xxv., 25. Hildebrand, Type I, var. a. 
O. — King's bust, front, bearded, crowned ; sceptre in hand. 
R. — Same as last. 





Tamworth. 



O.— *EDPARD RRX. 
R.— *BRVNING ON 



TAM. 



IV. A. Cotton.^ 



* This hoard, consisting of from two to three thousand coins of Edward the Confessor, was found 
at Sedlescomb, near Battle Abbey, the coins are described in the Transactions of the Sussex Archaeological 
Society, for 1883, by Mr. W. A. Raper and Mr. E. W. Willett. 

+ A similar coin is engraved in Nash*s "Worcestershire," and attributed to the Worcester Mint. 
It was in the Cabinet of the Duke of Devonshire. 

X A fragment. 

IT This coin is engraved in Palmer's "History of the Town and Castle of Tamworth," page 49. 
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In a catalogue of a sale of coins held at Manchester, on November 26th, 1879, 
a Tamworth coin of this reign is described as "bust to left, with sceptre/* 
R.— *EOLLIN ON TAMWORSH. In the cabinet of William Staunton 
there was also a coin of this reign reading on the obverse EDPARD RE; 
and on the reverse, GOLINE ON TAM* Ruding gives TONWYRTH as 
a rendering on a coin of Tamworth mint in this reign. 

Harold II. (January sth to October 14TH, 1066). 

Hawkins, 230. Ruding, Plate xxvi., 3. 

O. — King to the left, crowned, with sceptre. The legend runs below the bust. 

R. — In an inner circle the word PAX between two lines. 

Warwick. 

R.— *LVFFINC ON PEARP. British Museum. 

O.— ^ HAROLD REX A. 

R.— *PATEMON ON PRIt ff. Montagu, Esq. 

NORMAN PERIOD. 

William I. (1066 — 1087). William II. (1087 — iioo). 
Hawkins, 233. 

O. — Crowned bust to the left, with sceptre. No inner circle. 
R. — In an inner circle a cross terminating in trefoils. 

Warwick. 
C— *PILLEMVS REX I. 
R— *SPARTUNIC ON PEL W, A. Cotton. 

Hawkins, 234. Ruding, Plate i., 2. 

O. — The king, full face, wearing a very wide crown. No inner circle. 
R. — Cross, voided, each limb terminating in two crescents, in the centre 
an annulet, on which pyramids are based in the angles, with pellet on each. 

Tamworth. 
0.— *PILLEMVS REX. 

R.— *BRVMMIC ON TAMPI. BriHsh Museum, 

O.— *PILLEMII REX. 

R._*BR-|NE ON TANPI. Palmer's Tamworth. X 

O.— *PILLEMVS REX. 

R.— *COLENIC ON TAMIIN. British Museum. 

O.— *PILLEMVS REX I. 

R.— *COLEINC ON TAMIIN. H. Montagu, Esq. 

* Palmer, page 503. 

t Thb coin may have been struck at Worcester. 

X This coin is engraved on page 50, and a foot note states that '* This penny was purchased at 
the sale of the late Rev. F. Blick's valuable collection of coins, in June, 1843, ^^^ ^ ^^^ i° the possession 
of the publisher. Sir George Chetwynd, Bart., of Grendon Hall, also possesses a similar piece." 
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"Two Sceptre" Type. 

Hawkins, 237. Ruding, Plate i., 5. 

O. — King's bust, full faced ; crown of two arches, with gems and pearls ; 
on the right a sceptre, with a cross patde ; on the left another sceptre with 
a cross of four pearls. 

R. — Cross fleury, over a cross having three pellets at each end and a 
pellet in the centre. 





Warwick. 
O.— « PILEM REX ANGLOR. 
R.— *ARDVLF ONN. PERI. W. A. Cotton. 

Hawkins, 240. 

O. — King's bust to right, crowned, with sceptre. 

R. — In an inner circle a cross patonce with the letters PAXS in the 
angles, each letter enclosed in a circle. 

Tamworth. 
R.— *BRVMIC ON TAMP. Bntish Museum. 

R—* COLIC ON TAMPRD. British Museum. 

"Paxs" Type. 

Hawkins, 241 and 242. Ruding, i., 4. 

O. — In an inner circle the king's bust, full face, crowned and holding a 
sceptre in the right hand against the left shoulder. The crown has a row of 
pellets. There are usually three pellets above the king's shoulders. 
PILLELM REX. 

R. — In an inner circle a cross pat^e, with the 
angles, each letter enclosed in a circle. 

Warwick. 

PERPIC (!♦) British Museum. 
PERPI (2) (5*) Bntish Museum. 
PERPIC (2») British Museum. 



letters PAXS in the 



R.— *IELRIC 
R— *LIFRIC 
R.— *UFRIC 
R.— * LIFRIC 
R— *LVFINC 
R.— *LVFINC 



ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 



PERI. 

PERIC (I*) 
PERI (7*) 

PERPIC 



ON 
R— *LVIIC ON 
R-*SIDELOC ON PERI. 
R.— *DRCIL ON PERPIC (9*) 
R.— *DVRCIL ON PERPI (i*) 
R— *PIMOND ON PEL 



Tamworth Find. 
British Museum. 
British Museum. 
British Museum. 
N. ffeywoody Esq. 

If. Montagu, Esq., and British Museum. 
A. B. Creeke, Esq., Hy. Symonds, Esq., &* B.M. 
W. A. Cotton. 



* These coins were found at Bea worth, in Hampshire, in 1833, and were fiiUy described by the 
late Mr. Edward Hawkins, in vol. 26 of the '* Archaeologia." 
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Tamworth. 
R— *BRVNIC ON TAMP (3*) 
R.— *EOUE ON TAMPRD (2») 

Hawkins, 244. Ruding, Plate B, 12. 

O.— King's bust to the right, crowned, with drawn sword in right hand. 
PILLELM REX. 

R.— Cross potent, over a cross fleury; pellet in the centre. 




Warwick. 
R.— «GOLDINL ON PER. Tamworth Find. 

R.~*GOLDINC ON PERI. Tamworth Find. 

R.— *LIFRIC ON PRPI. Tamworth Find. 

R._*OI0RED ON PRPICE (3) Tamworth Find. 

Tamworth. 
R.— SBRVNIC ON TAMPR (1.1) Tamworth Mnd. 
R.— * COLIN ON TAMPR (a) Tamworth Find. 
R.— *COLINC ON TAMPR. Tamworth Find. 

Hawkins, 246. 

O. — In an inner circle the king, full face, crowned, and holding a sword 
over his right shoulder. PILLELM REX. 

R. — A cross pat^ within a tressure of four arcs, each terminating in a pellet. 




R.— « GOLDIKE ON PERE. 
R.-*GOLDINC ON PERP. 
R.— « GOLDINE ON PERI. 
R.— «SPERMANIC O^P Rl. 



British Museum. 

J. Evans, Esq., and British Museum. 

J. S. Henderson, Esq. 

Tamworth Find. 



R.— *SPERMANI[: ON PRI (a) Tamworth Find. 
R.— *OIDRIED ON PRIP (5) Tamworth Find. 
* These coins were found at Iteaworlh, in Hampshire, in 1833, and wer 
: Mr. Edward Hawkins, in vol. 26 of the *'Aich«ologia." 



fully described by the 

7* 
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Tamworth. 

R.— *BRVNIC ON TAMPR. H. Montagu, Esq, 

R.— *BRVNIC ON TAIVP (9) Tamworth Find, 
R.— *CVLINC ON TAIVP (9) Tamworth Find, 

Pitt (page 6) states that "in the reign of William II. we find the Tamworth 
" mint again employed ; a coin of that sovereign (formerly in the collection of 
"the celebrated Dr. Mead) bearing on the reverse lELFWINE ON TAM ; 
"but as we know not where the coin now is, nor have seen either a similar 
"piece, or any engraving of it, we are unable to gratify our readers by a more 
" accurate account of it." Two other coins of this moneyer were in the Staunton 
cabinets.* 

Henry I. (iioo — 1135). 
Tamworth. 

Ruding appears to have known a coin of this reign reading TAMEWV, 
but he furnishes no description. 

Stephen (1135 — 1154). 

Hawkins, 269. Ruding, 1., 18. 

O. — Front face sceptre. 

R. — Cross, voided, terminating with three pellets ; mullet pierced in each angle. 

Warwick. 

O.— * . . . lENE. 

R._*ANVLF : on: . . ER. Linton Find\ 

Hawkins, 270. Ruding, Plate i., 17. Snclling, Plate i., 26. 

O. — In a beaded circle, the king to the right, crowned, right arm holding 
a sceptre. 

R. — Cross, moline, the terminations meeting and forming a tressure fleury, 
internally. 

Warwick. 
O.— *STIEFNE R \ 
R.--*EDRED: ON : PARPI ! (4t) 

O.— SSTIEFNE RE : 

R.— *EVERARD : ON : PAR : (4!) / Evans, Esq, 

O.— * 

R.— * STAN . . O . . VER. Linton Find, 

* Palmer's '* Tamworth," p. 503. 

t See "Numismatic Chronicle," third series, 1883, P* 108. 

$ These coins were found in Hertfordshire, in 1818, and are described by J. Rashleigh, Esq., in 
"Numismatic Chronicle," vol. xii., p. 160. 
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COVENTRY (Silver). 

Leland, in his Itinerary^ says, "there was a Parliament and a Mint of 
"Coynage at Coventrye," but he gives no date or particulars. Dugdale, the 
celebrated historian of Warwickshire, does not in any way allude to either 
the Coventry, Tarn worth, or Warwick Mints. Camden, however, tells us that 
a Parliament was held at Coventry 38 Henry VI., and, owing to the many 
attainders, it was known as the " Devilish Parliament." Another was held 
6 Henry IV., and was called the " Unlearned Parliament," because the lawyers 
were excluded. The coinage of Coventry consists of groats and half groats* 
struck during the reign of Edward IV., but the date of their issue is involved 
in obscurity. This king was a frequent visitor to the city in the early part 
of the struggle with Henry VI. In 1465 he, accompanied by his queen kept 
the Christmas festivities at Coventry, and held a Council in 1467. The 
inhabitants, notwithstanding these marks of royal favour, remained true to 
their Lancasterian instincts, and the great Earl of Warwick occupied the city 
in 1470. King Edward, coming with his followers from Leicester, rested at 
Coombe Abbey, and, marching on to the Town's End, rested at Gosford Green. 
He demanded entrance to the city, but finding his strength insufficient to take 
it, he proceeded to Warwick. The Earl of Warwick was killed at Barnet, 
early in the following year. "The King returned to Coventry, and, in order 
" to punish the inhabitants, he took y* sword from the Maior, and ye yards 
"from the Sheriffs, soe they lost their ffranchises, and the citty stood in greate 
"jeopardie, for it cost five hundred marks before they could have the sword 
"againe."* In 1473 the king's good feeling seems to have returned, and he 
kept the Feast of St. George at Coventry, and his son Edward stood as 
godfather to the Mayor's son. For these gracious acts to the inhabitants the 
king was presented with a cup and ;^ioo, and made a member of two of 
the City Guilds. In 1477 Prince Edward came again, and received admission 
to the Guilds. It is, therefore, probable that the mint was worked whilst 
the king was sometime resident here. " So completely are all traces of the 
"Mint lost in Coventry, that there is not even a tradition remaining of the 
"place where it was situated. There can, however, be little doubt that it was 
"placed at Cheylsmore, which was a Royal domain (and outside the boundary 
" of the City Authorities) ; and this situation will sufficiently account for the 
"silence of the Corporation records with respect to this Mint, as it was not 
" within their jurisdiction." t Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., however, says there is 
a tradition that the public-house known as the "Golden Cross," at the north- 
west corner of Haylane, was the site of the mint, and he states that some 
portions of the present building are old enough to have existed at that period. 

• City MS. Annals. 

t Ruding, vol. ii., p. 224, third edition. 
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The Exchequer mint accounts for the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
years of the reign do not allude to the Coventry mint, and as the weight of 
the coinage is only twelve grains to the penny, the mint would appear to 
have been in operation sometime during the fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth 
years of the king's reign (before the fourth year of the reign the coins weigh 
at the rate of fifteen grains to the penny), for, in 1464, William, Lord Hastings 
was made keeper of the mint throughout England, Ireland, and the town of 
Calais, and no mention of the town appears in his accounts. It is evident, 
from the scarcity of the coins, that the mint was not long in operation. 
Ruding quotes a letter written by Mr. Sharp, an industrious and careful 
antiquary, in 1806, stating that he had not discovered a trace of this mint in 
hiy numerous researches into the Corporation books and MSS., nor in any 
other documents whatever; and, in fact, he says, but for the existence of the 
coins, we should here (Coventry) be utterly ignorant that Coventry ever 
possessed the privilege of coining. 

As before stated, all the product of the Coventry mint belongs to the 
"Light Coinage" of the reign of Edward IV., and may be described as under: — 

Groats. 




O. — Full-faced bust of the king, crowned, a quatrefoil on each side of neck, 
and fleured on the breast ; the whole enclosed in a cusped border. The legend 
is the same as on the London groats— EDWARD Dt GRA REX ANGL Z 
FRANC. 

M.M. a rose 

R. — The reverse is divided by a cross, the limbs of which extend to the 
edge of the coin ; within each angle thus formed arc three pellets. The legend 
is placed in two circles. In the outer one— POSVI DEVM ADIVTORE 
MEVM (I have made God my helper or strength — comp. Ps. lii. 7). In 
the inner one— CIVlTAS COVETRE (City of Coventry). 

M.M. Sun 

O. — Type and legend as before. M.M. Sun and (Coventry) on breast. 

R. — Type and legend as before. M.M. a rose. 

O. — Type and legend as before. M.M, Sun and C on breast 

R. — Type and legend as before. M.M. Sun. 
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Half Groats. 

O. — Type and legend as before. Quatrefoil each side of neck, and no fleur 
on breast ( ? ), nor over crown. Reads — FRA. M.M. Sun. 

R. — Type and legend as before. M.M. Sun. 

One of this type is in the British Museum, and is of extreme rarity. A 
coin of Coventry mint is known having a B (for Bristol) on the king's breast, 
although the reverse reads "Civitas Covetre," whilst another has also a C, and 
reads "Civitas London." It seems, therefore, probable that during the disputes 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, there was no fixed place for 
mintage, but that they carried the dies and hammers, etc., from one place to 
another. 

Gold. 

It has been remarked that in the fourth year of Edward IV.'s reign the 
weight of the silver coinage was reduced ; and although the weight of the gold 
coins continued as before, their nominal value was raised, so that a noble, which 
previously had been current for .6s. 8d., was ordered to pass for 8s. 4d. Silver 
coins of Edward IV. were, undoubtedly, struck before the alteration in the 
currency, but there appears to be a doubt whether any gold coins were issued. 
Two nobles are, however, known to have been struck before 1465, when a further 
alteration was made in the gold coinage of the country. It was then ordered 
that forty-five nobles only, instead of fifty, as in the two preceding reigns, were 
to be made out of a pound of gold, and its value raised to los. New coins 
were also ordered to be made, bearing the impression of an angel, and to be 
of the value of 6s. 8d., or, in other words, the new coinage which weighed 
eighty grains was to be of the same value as the noble had been, which weighed 
108 grains. These new nobles, in order to be distinguished from the old ones, 
were to be stamped with a rose, and were known as "rose nobles." They were 
as frequently called ryals or royals, a name borrowed from the French, who had 
given it to a coin which bore the figure of a king in his royal robes, which 
the English ryals did not. 

Ryals (or rose nobles) and half-ryals were the only gold coins struck at 
Coventry, and may be described as follows : — 

O. — The king standing in a ship, crowned, holding a sword in his right 
hand, and in his left a shield bearing the arms of France and England. The 
ship has three ropes from the stern to the mast, one from the prow; at the 
stern is a flag marked with the letter E (for Edward), and on the side of the 
ship is a rose, with a lion and lis on each side of it. Under the ship is the 
letter C (Coventry)— EDWARD Dl GRA REX ANGL Z FRNC DNS IB. 
Trefoil after every word except REX, and between I and B in IB. 
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R. — Within a double trcssure of eight arches, having a trefoil in each 
spandrel, is a cross, the centre concealed by a rose upon a sun, the extremities 
corniced, and ending in a lis between two cartouches ; a lion, and a crown 
above him, in each quarter; the whole within an inner circle — IHC AVT 
TRANSENS B MEDIVM ILLORVM IBAT. (But Jesus, passing through 
the midst of them, went His way). Rose after ILLORUM, trefoil after 
every other word, and between I and B in IBAT, two after IBAT. 
M.M. a sun. 

RvALS (or Rose Nobles). 







One of these coins is in the British Museum, and is engraved in Ruding, iii. 5. 
O. — Same as last. 

R.— Same type as last, but reading— IHC AVT TRANSIENS PER 
MEDIVM ILLORVM IBAT. M.M. a fleur de lis. 



Half Ryals. 
C under the ship. 



EDWARD Dl GRA REX 



O. — Type as before. 
ANGL Z FRAN. 

R._Type as before. DOMINE NE IN FVRORE TVO ARGVS ME. 

(O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine anger). Trefoils between all the words 
except after IN, and one also before FRAN, two after Dl, REX, TVO, 
and ARGVS. The trefoils in the spandrels, all except three, are omitted. 
M.M.'s on reverse only, a rose and sun separated by two trefoils. 

Edward IV, was the first English king who struck gold coins in any 
provincial town, but the mints were probably discontinued after a short time, as 
the latter mint marks do not appear on any coins issued at Bristol, Coventry, 
Norwich, or York, where these mints were in operation. They were probably 
established about the year 1465, "to assist in the great recoinage then taking 
" place." 

Edward I. was the first monarch who assumed the rose as a badge, and 
we find on one of his pennies, minted at London, a rose upon the king's 
breast. The roses of England were first publicly assumed as devices by the 
sons of Edward lU. John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, used the red rose for 
the badge of his family, and his Brother Edward, who was created Duke of 
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York, 1385, took a white rose for his device, which the followers of them and 
their heirs afterwards bore for distinction in that bloody war between the two 
houses of York and Lancaster. Sir Edward Dering, in a MS. printed in 
" Lower's Curiosities of Heraldry," says, " In the last battle fought by the 
"famous Earl of Warwicke for King Henry VI. against King Edward IV., the 
" day grew hopefull for Warwick by the valor of the Earl of Oxford : Oxford's 
"soldiery had his star, or rather mullet, embroidered on their coats — King 
"Edward's men, saith Speed, the sun; but it was indeed a little white rose, 
"with the raycs of the sunbeams pointing round about it." In 1461, Edward IV. 
surrounded his white rose with the rays of the sun, says Cussans, in his 
" Handbook of Heraldry." Edward IV. is said to have assumed the sun, in 
consequence of the appearance of three suns previous to the successful 
engagement at Mortimer's Cross. The facts here stated will be sufficient to 
account for the rose, the sun, and the rose and sun united being so largely 
adopted as mint marks on the coins minted at Coventry and elsewhere by this 
king. 




Cave A rchitecture in IVestern India, 



By Ma;or-General A. PHELPS. 



igth December, 1888. 




The Geological Fokmation. 



lli^N T E R I N G the harbour of Bombay, 
turning to the left past the great light- 
house th.'it stands on the Prongs, two 
miles from the southernmost point of 
the island, the steamer's head points to 
a steep wooded island, one of the many 
which stud that beautiful harbour. One's 
interest and curiosity are aroused by the 
information that it is Elephanta, celebrated 
for its remarkable caves, and for the 
famous statue of an elephant, hewn out 
of the solid rock, which used to stand in 
the court yard between the two largest caves. As one gazes 
on it, imagination can picture the holy recluses who used to 
dwell there, and look down upon the fishing village which was 
to grow into the largest and richest city in India. 
Time's Effacing Fingers. 
The elephant has long since been smashed, and the fragments 
lie in the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. But the caves are there, 
little altered this thousand years, save that the brilliant frescos 
which doubtless covered the pillars and walls, have faded and 
peeled off. and the expansion and contraction of the rock have 
splintered the pillars. It used to be the fashion to lay this damage 
to the account of the Mahomedans, and the great Iconoclast 
Aurangzib, but he probably never heard of these caves, and 
certainly never saw them. 
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The GhAts. 
These two water-colour drawings give you an idea of these great caves. 
The Bombay Presidency is situated on a great outflow of trap rock some 
thousands of feet thick. This forms the great range of hills that runs north and 

* 

south for hundreds of miles near the sea, and buttress the great plains which 
slope away to the eastward. Being very hard, it has withstood the terrific heat 
of the sun and the wearing of the monsoons, with comparatively small change ; 
and the steep cliffs into which it stiffened when the volcanic fires which poured it 
out cooled, might well suggest the idea of hollowing out caverns into which the 
devout Buddhist might retire from the weary world. For Buddha was the great 
Dissenter hunted out of the enraged Hindu world for having taught that 

"Pity and need 
Make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood, 
Which runneth of one hue, nor caste in tears, 
Which trickle salt with all ; neither comes man 
To birth with Tilka-mark stamped on the brow, 
Nor sacred thread on neck. Who doth right deed 
Is twice-bom, and who doeth ill deeds, vile.** 

The Shadow of a Great Rock. 

That sort of thing was not likely to please the Brahmans of that day, to 
whom the Tilka-mark, and the sacred thread — the symbol of the twice-born — were 
the sign of all that made life worth living. So the devout Buddhist was driven 
to the jungles and to cells in the rocks, where he could live his life of 
meditation apart Natural caves would doubtless suggest an artificial excavation, 
and so gradually the cave architecture developed itself. 

The Work of Excavation. 

How they excavated these caves is another matter. Dynamite, gunpowder, 
and rock drills were not at their disposal ; and they, probably, picked them out 
laboriously with hammer and chisel, to judge from the tool marks which are to 
be seen on the walls and pillars. Generations of patient monks must have toiled 
at these great works, and passed their lives in carving and painting these 
monasteries. 

The Caves of Elephanta. 

Soon after landing in Bombay I visited Elephanta, a difficult business then, 
as the pier of concrete blocks had not been built, nor the steps up to the caves. 
The island is very malarious, deadly for Europeans, and injurious to the few 
natives who live there, as can be seen when they bring match boxes full of 
specimens of the jewelled lady-bird peculiar to the island. This exquisite insect 
looks like an animated opal. Like other treasures these fade when possessed, as 
they will not live out of the island. 

The Hindu Trinity. 

A climb brings one to the platform before the caves, where is the house in 
which lives the fever-stricken pensioner who has charge of them. Visitors pay 
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fees, which go to a fund to protect the caves from tourists and other mischievous 
people. One enters a small gate, and stands in front of the majestic cave. 
Gradually through the gloom one sees the great Trimurthi, or Trinity of the 
Hindus, fronting one ; Brahm, the creator ; Vishnu, the preserver ; and Shiv, the 
destroyer. This carving, with the chapels left in the space between groups of 
four pillars, in which are Hindu emblems, shows that this cave is a late one, not 
Buddhistic ; and, from the carvings of the capitals, it is supposed to be one 
thousand years old only. There are no historical records of its being excavated. 
The capitals are of the cushion type, instead of the earlier bracket variety. 

Caves as Refuges. 

It must be remembered that a cave in India is suggestive of coolness and a 
refuge from the raging sunshine, and inspires quite a different feeling from what 
it would excite in England, where it would suggest damp, chill, and discomfort. 

Louisa Point, Matheran. 

This water-colour drawing will give an idea of the geological formation which 
offered itself to the cave builders. The dark part at the top is laterite, which is 
a sort of spongy iron ore, bright red when cut into, but weathering almost black. 
Beneath this stratum, which is two hundred or three hundred feet thick, comes 
the trap for thousands of feet. Its cliffs stand at a steep slope, and where it is 
not basaltic, it presents, when cut into, a hard tough homogeneous brown or blue 
stone, very durable, and well suited for the needs of the cave builders. 

Ellora. 

It was in 1858, the Mutiny year, when the great comet was blazing in the 
heavens, and damping the energies of the mutineers with its threatenings, that I 
first saw the caves of Ellora,* or Erola, as the place is sometimes called. I was 
with a field force at Jdlna, and, as the country was settling down, I got ten days* 
leave and went to see them. Forty miles off we came to Aurangdbdd, the place 
of the throne, where Aurangzib held his court for so many years, and built the 
beautiful marble Muqraba or Mausoleum over his daughter Rabia Durdni's remains. 
Ten or twelve miles further off was Ddulatdbdd, the emperor's treasure town. 
The fortress is carved out of a conical rock standing by itself on the plain, about 
five hundred feet high, and some three thousand feet from the neighbouring 
plateau. About one hundred feet of the lower part of the cone has been scarped, 
and surrounded with a ditch cut in the solid rock. In this the prudent emperor 
established a colony of crocodiles, whose descendants still keep watch and ward 
over the prisoners. We had a parwdnd from the Nizam's officials, and, entering 
the gateway, passed into a tunnel, cut out of the solid rock, doubtless by the 

* For full information see ** One hundred Stereoscopic Illustrations of Architecture and Natural History 
in Western India, photographed by Major Gill, and described by James Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R.A.S. ;" 
published by Cundall, Downes & Co., London, 1864. 
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descendants of the excavators of the caves, which led to the upper part of the 
cone (the prisons and quarters for the garrison) ; past an iron trap-door, on 
which a fire could be kept burning in case an enemy got so far, and ultimately 
to a Bdra dari, or twelve-sided pavilion, from which we had a grand view over 
the country. Such a fortress must have been impregnable in the old times, when 
shells were not so deadly ; and a prisoner buried here must indeed have felt that 
he had left hope behind. 

DAULATABAD. 

The Emperor Faroqshir, thinking this would be a better site for his capital 
than Delhi, ordered the inhabitants of that city to move there en inasse^ on pain 
of death. This extraordinary migration actually took place, and was the cause 
of terrible sufferings. Now there are few inhabitants, and acres of ruins. 

r 

An Emperor's Tomb. 

Leaving the fortress and riding onwards, we went up the ghdt leading to the 
plateau overlooking the town, which is cut out of the side of the hill, and paved 
with slippery blocks of basalt ; past the water reservoirs, which still supply 
Aurangdbdd with water ; past " Papertown," Kaghazpiir, where they still make 
tough paper out of hemp, pounded in a quaint wooden mortar, with a lever-pestle 
worked by the foot ; past Aurangzib*s tomb, where his remains lie — by his 
express orders — with nothing but earth between him and the sky, his funeral 
expenses having been covered by the sale of needlework done by his own 
Imperial hands ; past great domed tombs built by his forgotten nobles, till we 
came to the other side of the plateau, and saw the valley beyond, and at our 
feet, close beside the road, a Hindu temple hewn bodily out of the side of the 
hill ! This is the famed temple of Kylas, or Paradise, built by the Hindus to 
show that they could cut out the hated Buddhist even in cave making. 

Elora. 
It is needless to say that in doing so, in cutting a temple (inside and out) 
out of the solid, they showed a want of art. The temple is copied from the 
built Hindu temples of the South, and wonderful as a feat of engineering, 
considering the tools available to the builders. Architecturally it is a mere toy. 
But it is an undeniably big toy. The frontage is 1 50 feet ; the length of the 
cutting is 270 feet into the hill side ; and the height of the cliff at the back is 
150 feet. A big job. Blocks of stone have been left and carved into elephants, 
obelisks, chapels and porches. In front is a minstrel gallery, and round the 
court is a cloister, supported on slender pillars which look all too thin for the 
towering cliff above them. It is covered with sculpture ; two bas-reliefs showing 
Rama's conquest of Ceylon. Obedient monkeys bring rocks to fill up the straits 
so as to construct Adam's bridge from India to Ceylon ; elephants, chariots and 
archers are busy fighting ; and in the proper place the prisoners are being 
carefully strangled. 
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Buddhist Caves. — The VihAra. 

All Buddhist caves are of two classes : the Vihdras, or monasteries ; and 
Chaityas, or churches. The oldest Vihdras are single cells — little hermitages, — in 
which an ascetic would dwell alone. The next class consisted of a veranda with 
one long cell behind, which was probably divided into cells by wooden partitions, 
as there are in such several doors opening into the veranda. Later still the cell 
behind the veranda expanded into a hall supported by pillars, with a small chapel 
facing the entrance at the further end, and the cells of the monks opening out of 
it. The Abbot and Prior occupied rooms at each end of the veranda. In the 
chapel would be a figure of Buddha ; side chapels with figures of saints being 
gradually added, and, where there was no Chaitya attached, a Dagop, or stone 
altar-reliquary, was placed in the central chapel. 

The Chaitya Caves. 

These were exclusively devoted to public worship, and correspond closely 
with the choir of a Romanesque church, with a Dagop in the centre of the Apse 
at the end, and an aisle or ambulatory for processions, separated from the choir 
by a range of pillars. This was surmounted by a triforium belt, not pierced, but 
ornamented either by painting or sculpture. From this springs the cylindrical 
roof, supported at Karli by wooden teak ribs, which are elsewhere cut out of the 
rock. Over the entrance is a music gallery, corresponding to the rood-loft in 
western chancels, and always covered with sculpture. Above is the great window, 
corresponding to the chancel arch, through which a flood of light pours into the 
Chaitya and on to the Dagop in the Apse. 

The Dagop. 
In the centre of the Apsidal end of each Chaitya, with the light from the 
great window concentrated full upon it, stands the Dagop, a great conoidal block 
of stone, with its wooden umbrella in some cases still hanging over it. It 
developed in other parts of India — as at Sdrndth — into a great mound one 
hundred feet high. One of them was lately opened at Supdra, near Bombay 
(a port described by the Greek Geographers), and the relic deposited two thousand 
years ago was found, and is now in the Royal Asiatic Society^s rooms in Bombay. 
First was a cylindrical stone box, something like a quern, about thirty inches 
in diameter and a foot high, carved neatly in trap. Inside was a copper box 
containing a silver casket, in which was a gold case, round the inside of which 
were ranged little gold images of seated saints, golden flowers and incense, 
amethyst beads, etc. ; surrounding the innermost shrine a round box carved out 
of rock crystal containing the objects of all this devout care. They are minute 
potsherds ; relics, handed down by pious hands, of Buddha's begging bowl ; the 
symbol of his humility and self-abasement. For when he left his father's palace, 
renounced his rank and declared that all men are equal, he begged his food, in a 
common earthenware bowl, from door to door, to show that he abjured caste and 
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that he was ready to eat food from the hands of persons of the lowest caste. 
The fact that thousands of Hindus have died rather than eat food prepared in a 
prohibited way, shows how great his sacrifice was, and what a proof of humble 
self-devotion he gave. That begging bowl was the outward and visible sign of 
the Great Renunciation. 

The Viswakarma Chaitya, Elora. 
The principal of the Buddhist group, and the only Chaitya cave at Elora, is 
internally 43 feet wide and 83 feet i inch long. In front of the Dagop is 
Buddha (seated), with his feet down, and surrounded by flying figures and Genii. 
The carvings are much more secular than in any other Buddhist building, and 
more Brahmanical than Ascetic. The great peculiarity of the cave is in the 
great window over the music gallery. Instead of one semicircular opening, it is 
divided into three compartments, surmounted by a small window. The side 
windows are surmounted by canopies of a late date — say seventh or eighth 
century. The court is very interesting, and is surrounded on three sides by a 
colonnade. Instead of the bracket capital, the pillars forming it are surmounted 
by an exaggerated abacus, peculiar to Elora. Above the entablature runs a 
frieze, filled with elephants and animals of the chase. Above is a balustrade 
with carved panels. 

Indra Sabha Cave, Elora. 

This cave resembles the temples built in the south of India, and examples of 

the same style are not found so far north in any structural buildings. Its date 

is probably the tenth or eleventh centuiy of our era, and it was probably 

excavated by the Jains, and is one of the latest made. It is in two stories, and 

the style of decoration (carved and painted) is so different from that of the other 

caves, that it is an interesting study, the plan also differing from the others. The 

fluted pillars have a singular ornament about half-way up, and their general 

design is peculiarly fitted to support a rock-cut dwelling. The view from the 

balcony seat is a beautiful one, and would be popular with successive troops of 

monks. 

RAwAN KA KAi, Elora. 

This name, " the ashes of Rdwan," probably contains a phonetic shadow of the 

lost original name, for Rdwan was the king of Ceylon, who carried off Sftd, the 

wife of Rdmd, which led to the great war described in the ancient Hindu epic, the 

RdmdyanA. The panel given represents Siva and Pdrbati playing at Chdupars — 

a game resembling draughts. Below is a group of Gana — dwarfs attached to 

Siva's court, — teazing his ** Vehicle," the bull Nandi. 

The Ascetic. 

The most wonderful thing that I came across at Elora was a Hindd Jogi. 
Exploring the recesses of one of the caves, I saw in a corner, on a heap of ashes, 
a sitting figure. Coming closer I saw that it was an emaciated Hindu, covered 
with ashes, with his long coils of hair rolled round his head. A slight moaning 
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sound seemed to come from him, his eyes were closed, and I thought I saw a 
slight rocking motion in him. The guide with me said he had been in a trance 
there for three months, and was to remain — I think he said — three months more 
without food or drink. The ashes beneath and upon him were meant to keep 
off the ants and insects, which might make short work of the helpless body if 
they were to get access to it ; but there was no protection visible against the 
panthers, hyenas and wolves, which prowl about the caves at night. Being only 
a boy I did not give much study to the phenomenon, which in later years would 
have strongly attracted my attention, and which I should have investigated with 
the deepest interest. But it takes years to drop the omniscience of youth. 

The Moti Mazjid, Agra. 

The exquisitely beautiful Pearl Mosque at Agra shows that the cave idea 
ruled the designs of the Moslem architects long after the excavation of caves 
ceased. This lovely building, all of white marble, with grey marble praying 
slabs for its pavement, and with a few black marble inlays, is designed to give 
an effect of rest and tranquil devotion. The end wall and the two sides are 
blank, and the light streams in from one side only, the N.E. As the Sun gets 
towards the zenith the cool dark shadow within gives relief from the white 
marble outside, and the whole effect is one of repose, in a cave hollowed out of 
a marble mountain. The gate of a Mazjid and the veranda of a private house, 
suggest the same idea of the need that the Sun of India gives rise to for shade, 
and a recess within which to seek shelter from the excess of his light. The 
latter gives the usual features of Hindu wooden architecture. 

AjANTA. 

It was thirty years nearly after I had seen Ellora, that I visited the Ajanta 
Caves. I had been a tour round India, and we arrived at the railway station of 
Pachora one evening in 'March. We had written to have relays of bullocks laid 
between Pachora and Elora, but on going to the native Magistrate's house we 
found that, owing to the Nizam's frontier lying half-way, he had no authority, 
and had not laid them. There was nothing for it but to run through the whole 
thirty miles with one pair a-piece. Filling the carts with dried grass, on which 
to spread our bedding, we started, and our gallant little bullocks took us in to 
the Travellers* Bungalow, near the Carwdnsardi, built by the Moghal Emperors, 
by morning. After a rest we went on about three miles to the caves. 

The Ravine. 

As you will see by the picture, they are situated in a wooded ravine with 
steep sides curving gradually to the end, where the river falls over the steep cliff 
which abruptly ends the valley. On the concave curve of the valley are the 
twenty-two caves of Ajanta. The forest is being gradually restored ; and some 
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day, if this process goes on long enough, the waterfall at the head of it, which 
now pours intermittently over the cliff, will run all the year round, as was 
probably the case when the Buddhist monks first settled there. Panthers and 
tigers abound ; Major Gill, who was formerly custodian of the caves, having shot 
them out of his drawing-room window at Ajanta, where it overlooks the upper 
part of the ravine. It is a wonderful sight to see the range of caves ; and 
marvellous to think of the patient monks who, in a desert nook like this, buried 
themselves in the side of the mountain, seeking rest from the world and its vain 
desires. 

ViHARA Cavk No. 2, Ajanta. 

This is a twelve-pillared Vihara, and the hall is only 48 feet square. There 
is a statue of Buddha in the sanctuary, and a chapel at each end of the veranda. 
The hall is richly painted with scenes from the life of Buddha, and, being of 
late design, there is only one door into the hall. The pillars are massive and 
elegant, adorned with thirty-two flutings, on which arc delicately carved belts. 
The capitals of the pillars have lost their bracketed shape, and are somewhat 
Egyptian in design. 

Chaitva No. 19. 

This aspidal church is only 46 feet 4 inches by 23 feet 7 inches. The choir 
is separated from the ambulatory by seventeen pillars. Though it was probably 
cut in the eighth century, its carvings are as distinct as when first executed. 
The great window arch is supported on projecting ridges, which are evidently 
formed on the pattern of wooden purlins in a timber construction. On the 
Dagop is carved a figure of Buddha, such as may be seen in the Art Gallery 
here, and on it falls the concentrated light from the great window over the music 
gallery. The triforium is supported on great brackets, and divided into niches 
containing statues of Buddha in various attitudes, seated in contemplation or 
standing and preaching. Variety is given in the position of the hands, to which 
Buddhists attach much importance. 

Mural Decoration. 

The carvings still retain traces of the chunam or Indian cement with which 
they were covered, but the colouring which doubtless covered the chunam has 
long since perished. I do not think it has been scraped off, as if it were an 
English cathedral. This would doubtless have given the traditional likeness of 
the great teacher ; and in those caves where the paintings are still in good 
preservation it is remarkable that the type of the faces and figures is 
Anthropologically quite different from that seen in the neighbourhood now. The 
umbrellas over the Dagop arc seen to be developing into those forms which gave 
rise to the three, six and nine storied towers of the Jains, and to those which arc 
still built in China, like the famous porcelain tower of Nankin. 

9 
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The Vault. 

The ribs supporting the vault are in this Chaitya cut in the stone, unlike 
those in the great Chaitya at Karli, which are of teak wood, and were found a 
few years since, when the English Government had them overhauled and repaired, 
as sound as when put up eight hundred years ago. The teak forests which 
furnished this perfect timber have nearly disappeared, but the English Government 
is restoring them too. 

The Style Generally. 

It will have struck you that what I have been speaking about is not, in a strict 
sense. Architecture at all. There is no arch-weaving about it. But I hope you share 
my feeling that it is deeply interesting as throwing a light upon the feelings, 
thoughts and hopes of the early professors of one of the grandest, as it is one of 
the most widespread religions of the world. The forms of the construction are 
all, as you will have seen from the pictures, derived from wooden construction. 
The bracket capitals, the square, octagonal, sixteen and thirty-two sided pillars ; 
the canopies over the figures of the saints, the traceries on the panels — all these 
features are obviously copied from wooden forms by the pious monks who carved 
them. Yet they spring naturally from the parallel tunnels cut patiently with 
hammer and chisel into the tough rock, and met at right angles by parallel 
tunnels cut in the same slow way across them. The squares on a chess board 
would nearly represent the plan of such an excavation, the black squares 
representing the pillars, and the white squares the spaces cut out from between 
them ; the alternate rows of black squares being omitted. 

The Excavator's Motive. 

These monasteries would be tranquil havens of rest to the Pilgrims who 
travelled from them as missionaries of Buddhism to China, Japan, Ceylon, and 
Turkestan ; who would be upheld during their long and weary exile as they 
delivered their message of humanity, by the thought that 

*• 'Twere all as good to ease one beast of grief, 
As sit and watch the sorrows of the world 
In yonder caverns with the priests who pray." 
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EXCURSION TO BARTON-ON-THE-HEATH, THE ROLLWRIGHTS, 
AND CHASTLETON. 

June 15th, 1888. 




' HE First Excursion of the year was attended by 
twenty-nine members of the Section, including 
several ladies. Proceeding by Midland and Great 
Western Railways, Moreton - in - the - Marsh was 
reached by eleven o'clock, from whence carriages 
were taken for Bart<Hi-on-the- Heath, where Barton 
House and the Church were \-isited. Barton 
Church was seen to be a small Norman edifice, 
retaining the chancel arch, south and north door- 
ways, and two interesting windows of that period. 
A south chapel, and a western tower were added in the fourteenth century ; 
the latter a very simple but interesting example, with a gabled roo£ The walls 
are buitt with the faces sli^tly battering, a local peculiarity, which is rather 
pleasing, and especially so when, as in this instance, there are no buttresses. 
On the floor of the chancel is a dilapidated brass to Edmund Buiy and his 
wife The effigy of the lady is lost, and the other parts sadly disarranged. 

Barton House, close to the church, is an interesting specimen of a country 
gentleman's house of the Jacobean period, containing a fine oak staircase, some 
gfxxl panelling, and a few pictures ; but none calling for any special remark. The 
drive was then continued to Loi^ Compton, where an excellent mid-day dinner 
was served at the " Red Lion ; " after which, and a drive of about two miles, 
the celebrated Rollwright Stones came into view. These stones have been described 
by very many writers from Stukely downwards. In Mr. C. P. K. Jackson's 
account of the antiquities scheduled in the " Ancient Monuments BiH," it is 
stated that the circle is " 107 feet in diameter from north to south, and 104 feet 
"from east to west" Many of the stones are not more than a foot above the 
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general level of the soil, and the highest is not more than 7 feet 6 inches. This 
is said, by Beesley, to stand at "23 degrees west of the north point of the 
"area, and opposite to it, at about 2.3 degrees east of the south point of the 
" area, are the remains of some large stones, which were originally set together 
"in that part just within the circle." The most striking group of stones stands 
about 390 yards due east of the circle, and is called "The Whispering Knights," 
" The tallest of which is eleven feet in height." " At a distance of 1 50 feet from 
"the circle, on the other side of the public road, stands a fine monolith called 
" the King's Stone." Professor Ferguson thinks " They are memorials of a battle 
" field ; probably of the conflict of Hook Norton, fought early in the tenth 
"century, between Rollo the Northman, and Edward the Saxon King." It need, 
however, hardly be said that this is not the prevailing opinion. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of note that the diameters of the circles of Stonehenge and of The 
RoUwrights are very nearly the same. Very little more than a hasty glance 
could be given to the monument by most of the party, owing to the heavy 
rain which had fallen ever since they left Long Compton, and for the same 
reason the drive to Chastleton, via Little Compton, through beautiful scenery, 
could not be well enjoyed. All were, however, much struck by the grand 
effect of the great square mass of the mansion, as approached through the village. 
Chastleton House is a massive and large stone building, belonging to Miss 
Whitmore Jones, the lady of the manor. The house is interesting from the fact 
that Catesby, of Gunpowder Plot notoriety, to whom the manor once belonged, sold 
it in order to find funds to carry on the plot. The purchaser was Mr. Walter Jones, 
by whom the present mansion was built, between the years 1603 and 1620. 
The "plans" and "view" make any general description unnecessary, and a 
detailed account of each apartment would require many more pages than can 
here be given. It will be noted that the ground plan is, in general outline, a 
perfect square, with two tower-like projections from the line of the entrance 
front, and a larger tower on the eastern and on the western sides, which contain 
the staircases, one only of which is ancient. The rooms on each of the four 
stories surround a very small open quadrangle for light and air, and it is 
remarkable that only the outer walls and the walls of the quadrangle, or court, 
are of stone ; all the intermediate partitions dividing the rooms and passages 
are framed in oak. The hall is a fine apartment, occupying the height of two 
of the ordinary stories, with a fine oak screen of five divisions ; two of which 
are arched openings. The divisions are marked by disproportioned Corinthian 
columns carrying an entablature enriched with scroll and strap ornaments, and 
surmounted by fantastic pierced "strap" work and pinnacles. The walls are wain- 
scotted to a height of seven feet, some of it being curiously carved. A door at 
the back of the dais leads to a charming parlour, wainscotted to the ceiling with 
characteristic Jacobean arched panelling ; the chimney-piece being of the same 
character. The " Great Parlour," also on this floor, is a fine wainscotted room 
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in which hangs some tapestry brought from elsewhere. The other rooms on 
the ground floor are for butler, housekeeper, etc. 

On the first floor over the Great Parlour, is " The Great Chamber ; " a very 
fine apartment, with good wainscotting from floor to ceiling, the latter very 
elaborately and beautifully panelled and enriched in plaster. The chimney-piece 
is a good one of stone and marble. The other rooms, now occupied as bed 
chambers, are all more or less interesting. That called Mr. Fettyplace's Room 
has an extremely beautiful plaster ceiling with pendants ; the walls are hung 
with very fine tapestry, and those of the " Little Chamber," opening from it, 
with *' arras." " Mr. Sheldon's Chamber " is also very interesting. This and the 
" Middle Chamber " have deep plaster friezes with extremely well modelled 
enrichments, and plain ceilings. 

" The Gallery," or Ball Room, is on the third story, and extends over the 
whole length of the back range of rooms. It is rather low, but advantage 
has been taken of the space in the roof to construct a ceiling, forming in 
section, a little less than a semicircle ; this is covered by a well designed, fine 
traceried pattern of delicate mouldings. The walls are lined with plain wain- 
scotting. This fine gallery is unique in character and proportions, and but for 
an unfortunate giving way of a small part of the roof on one side, would be 
complete as left by its builders. 

A very large proportion of the furniture, even to the bedhangings and 
counterpanes, are as old as the house, and can still be identified with articles 
contained in an " Inventory " of the goods and chattels within the house in 
the year 1633. The " Inventory," exhibited to the visitors by Miss Jones, is 
a very neatly written parchment roll of four or five yards in length, and about 
seven inches wide. 

The kitchens are in the lower story or basement, and still contain much 
of the old furniture and cooking implements, and the large service of pewter 
dishes, plates and cups, included in the " Inventory," which is printed hereafter. 

In the apartment described as "Mr. Fettyplace, his chamber," is a bed upon 
which Queen Elizabeth slept at Woodstock. In the inventory it is written 
down as "One field bedd of irish stitch with taflata curtains, taflata Quilt, one 
" Downe bedd with one quilt over it, one flock bedd under it, a boulster 
"and pillowes of downe, and one fustian sheet," and the whole is valued at 
£26 13s. 4d. The family were always staunch Royalists, and, perhaps, the most 
noted among them was Captain Arthur Jones. That officer was tracked to 
Chastleton after the battle of Worcester, and his pursuers proceeded to search 
the house. Although they could find no trace of him, their suspicions were 
that he entered one particular room, in which they insisted on passing the night. 
Captain Jones's wife humoured their fancy, and provided them with a good 
supper and wine without stint, which, however, had been judiciously drugged. 
The Captain was really concealed in a small closet, which led out of the room 
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in which the men were, and when they were all sound asleep she brought him 
out from his concealment, and he, stepping over the sleeping bodies of his 
pursuers, made his way to the outer door of the mansion, where a fresh horse was 
in waiting, which soon carried him beyond their reach. The wife of Walter Jones, 
builder of the house, was Eleanor Pope, who had been one of the maids of honour 
to Queen Elizabeth ; and Miss Whitmore Jones, the present proprietor of the man- 
sion and lady of the manor, wears upon her finger the ring formerly belonging to 
that lady. It would take too much space to enumerate the many curious and 
interesting articles to be seen here. There hangs in the hall a sword, attached 
to which is the following inscription : " This sword was the property of one 
"McKenzie, who Was the friend of Dickens. These men fought side by side 
"at Edge Hill, on the side of the King. An axe was struck at the head of 
" Dickens, which McKenzie received on his sword, and so hard was the blow 
"that it beat back the sword on to the skull of McKenzie, giving him his 
"death wound." The library is small, but contains a good many county histories, 
Sternholds' whole Book of the Psalms (1640), and a fine edition of the works 
of Charles I. The armour which hangs about the walls was all brought from 
Naseby field. A fine view of the surrounding country was obtained from the 
leads, from which the site of the older manor house, half-a-mile off, was 
pointed out. 

The church, a building mainly of the fourteenth century, stands close to 
the grounds of the hall. It has some remains of the twelfth century, and is 
otherwise interesting ; but the knowledge that it had been restored prevented 
all but a few of the party from inspecting the interior. 

The party drove back to the White Hart, at Moreton - in - the - Marsh, 
where tea was served ; and from thence they returned by train, reaching 
Birmingham at half-past nine. Notwithstanding the occasionally adverse weather, 
the day was a thoroughly enjoyable one, thanks to the very carefully planned 
arrangements previously made by the Secretary to the Institute. 
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EXCURSION TO KNOWLE AND TEMPLE BALSALL. 



July 2ist, 1888. 

The Second Excursion of the season was made on the 21st of July; only 
eleven members attending. The small party travelled by train to Knowle 
Station, where they arrived at 2.40, and drove in carriages to Knowle village, 
where a visit was paid to the church, a building of the fifteenth century, 
founded by Walter Cooke, a canon of Lincoln, at about the end of the reign 
of Richard II. The history of his subsequent foundation here of, first a chantry 
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for one or two priests, next a gild within the chapel, and afterwards of a college 
of chantry priests, may be found in Dugdale*s Antiquities of Warwickshire. 
Of the chapel first founded it seems probable that only the tower remains 
standing ; but it is possible that some of the windows of the later aisles formed 
a part of the original structure; for as they would have been so lately made, 
it is natural to suppose they would be re-erected in the aisles. The original 
chapel probably had no aisles ; the line of its roof can be traced on the 
eastern side of the tower, and the doorway from the tower, to give access to 
the leads of the roof, still exists. 

The north transept was next built as a chapel for the two priests, and 
when the gild was instituted, in the fourteenth year of Edward IV., the north 
aisle and the western part of the chancel were erected ; and, at last, to fit the 
church for the use of the college of priests, the nave was lengthened eastward, 
the south aisle built, and the eastern part of the chancel erected in connection 
with dwellings for the priests to the east of it There can be no doubt of 
the original position of the chancel screen, as this is clearly indicated by the 
wide pier on the north side, and by the door to the rood-loft stairs ; and the 
existence of the former sedelia and the credence as clearly show that the 
chancel only extended to about the position now occupied by the steps to the 
sacrarium. The easternmost bay of the chancel narrows towards the east ; 
the end wall showing marks on the exterior of the domestic buildings that 
joined it. There is also in this wall a blocked-up doorway, the sill of which 
is some feet above the present level of the pavement, by which the priests 
entered the church. It is probable that the domestic buildings extended quite 
up to the boundary of the churchyard, as a passage was constructed beneath 
the eastern bay of the chancel, the archways of which remain on each side. 
The floor of the sacrarium must then have been much higher than at present, 
as is further made evident by the now impracticable height of the sedelia, and 
of the sill of the eastern priests' doorway. When the priests' dwellings were 
pulled down at the "dissolution," and there no longer remained the necessity 
for the passage under the chancel, it was walled up, and the floor reduced to 
a more convenient level. 

The architecture generally is of a very poor description ; the nave arcades 
are of a very ordinary character, and the nearly flat roof is rudely constructed. 
There is no chancel arch ; the point of junction with the nave being marked 
by a slight dip in the line of the parapet externally, and internally by the 
very elaborately carved and pierced rood-screen and loft. Some of the oaken 
priests* stalls, with miserere seats, are preserved in the church. The exterior, 
in spite of a coarseness of design and execution, is rather striking because of 
its lofty clerestory, long lines of battlements, and rows of crocketted pinnacles. 
The ancient Gild House stands just opposite the western door of the tower ; 
it retains but very few ancient features. 
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The walk to Temple Balsall was a very pleasant one. The church is so 
widely known that a detailed account of it is unnecessary. Erected by the 
Knights Templars, who made it a preceptory or cell, it passed, shortly after 
the suppression of that order, to the Knights Hospitallers. The church is of 
remarkable beauty, and judging from the character of its details, it seems to 
have been built within the last twenty years of the thirteenth century ; probably 
soon after 1280. In plan it is an unbroken oblong, about 93 feet by 30 feet. 
It is very lofty, with a steeply pitched modern roof, and is lighted by very 
large and fine windows, the tracery of which is of remarkably varied and 
beautiful design. The building is said to have fallen into decay after the 
suppression of the monastic orders, and to have remained in a semi-ruinous 
state until the property came into the possession of Lady C. Leveson. She 
directed, by her will, that it should be repaired. The small square-angle tower 
and the gable copings, with spheres at feet and apex, as shown by existing 
drawings, were a part of her additions. The building is illustrated as in this 
state in "Parish Churches," by R. & J. A. Brandon (1848); and as left by Messrs. 
Scott & MoflFatt, who substituted an octagonal turret of their own design for 
the seventeenth century tower, and added crocketted gable copings and parapets, 
by Messrs. Bowman & Crowther, in their great work on the Churches of the 
Middle Ages. 

The ancient Hall, now converted into cottages, was next visited. 

The party then returned to the Forest Hotel, and after tea, to Birmingham, 
arriving at Snow Hill at 8.15 p.m. 



EXCURSION TO CHESTER AND HAWARDEN. 



August 1 6th, 17th and i8th, 1888. 



This Excursion, the third of the season, and the seventieth since the formation 
of the Section, in 1870, was probably as pleasant as any of this long series, and 
was pronounced by the members present to have been, in the thoroughness and 
heartiness with which .the real objects of the Section were pursued, second to 
none. It is much to be regretted that so few members availed themselves of 
the great facilities which this excursion offered for an examination of the 
extended range of antiquities which this interesting city contains. 
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On arriving at the hotel the party were met by Mr. Taylor, the hon. 
secretary of the Chester Archaeological Society, to whose kindness they were 
indebted for much of the success of the visit, he having secured the services 
of three excellent guides, in the persons of the Rev. Archdeacon Barber, who 
conducted the party through the cathedral ; Mr. Shrubsole, who led them round 
the walls and through the museum ; and Mr. Ewen, who took them about 
and beneath the " Rows." The proceedings began early on Friday morning 
with a visit to the museum, which contains a great number of Roman altars 
and inscribed stones. Many of these have been but quite recently brought 
to light, and were being deposited in the museum when the party arrived. 
The city wall having required some repairs, it was found that a great number 
of inscribed and sculptured altars, sepulchral monuments, and architectural details, 
had been used in rebuilding the wall in the thirteenth or the fourteenth century; 
and there is every reason for believing that vast quantities of such relics of 
the Roman period are still embedded in the wall. The sculptures and the 
lettering indicate a very great decadence of art from the earliest to the latest 
examples ; and it is probable that many were executed but a short time before 
the departure of the Romans from the island. The party then went to the 
cathedral. This was, until the dissolution of the monasteries, the church of the 
Abbey of Werburgh, founded by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, for benedictine 
monks, in 1093. There had been here a previous church and monastery, 
dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, from an uncertain but very remote period. 
Of the church of the eleventh century there is little to be seen, although the 
lower part of the north-west tower, a part of the north wall of the nave, and 
a considerable part of the north transept are of that time. The north doorway 
to the cloister, the piers of the tower, and a piece of the triforium of the 
north transept are very interesting and characteristic features. There is a long 
and very fine vaulted chamber flanking the west side of the cloister, also of 
Norman date, and which probably served as a storehouse or cellar. 

The length of the first cathedral is clearly shown by the bases of the 
huge piers, 6 feet 9 inches in diameter, which carried the arches between the 
choir and its semi-circular apsidal termination. Possibly, also, the piers under 
the central tower are of Norman construction ; but if so, they were cased in 
the fifteenth century, when the tower was rebuilt. The choir and lady chapel 
are of Early English work, of a very excellent character. The work in the 
nave is much mixed up, and extends from early in the fourteenth to late in 
the fifteenth centuries. 

The south transept is of very large dimensions, and formed the separate 
church of St Oswald. This is mainly of the fourteenth century. The vaulting 
of the church was never completed ; only the springers for the ribs, of the fifteenth 
century, were fixed, and an imitation plaster vault has since been put over the choir, 
and one of oak over the nave. A part of the vaulting of the aisles has been 
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completed. Very nearly the whole of the exterior of the church has been 
recased within the last few years. Of the buildings of the monastery there 
are, surrounding the cloisters, in addition to the Norman undercroft already 
mentioned, the chapter house and its very beautifully groined vestibule of the 
thirteenth century ; the refectory with beautiful stone pulpit, and some smaller 
offices. The oak stalls of the choir are among the most elaborate and beautiful 
in England. They have, together with most of the interior work, been restored, 
but fortunately were in such an excellent condition as to require but very 
slight additions of new work. The visitors found the cathedral to be far more 
beautiful and interesting than most of them had supposed it to be. 

Placing themselves again under the care of Mr. Shrubsole, the party made 
a close examination of the city walls, and saw the very small portion of Roman 
masonry that can with any degree of confidence be declared to be in situ^ the 
works being nearly throughout of the time of the Edwards. After lunch, a short 
trip up the river by steamer was made to Eaton Hall, and on returning, 
St. John the Baptist's Church was examined. The origin of this foundation is 
lost in obscurity. The present structure was erected as the cathedral church 
of the diocese of Lichfield and Chester by Bishop Peter, who removed the see 
from Lichfield, and began to build the present structure in 1075 ; but the see 
was soon after re-translated to Coventry, and St. John's remained as a collegiate 
church until the dissolution. Of the ancient buildings the nave alone remains. 
This is an exceedingly grand and impressive interior ; the arcades of square 
recessed semicircular arches are carried by huge cylindrical piers with scalloped 
capitals. The triforium is of Transitional character, and the clerestory of fully 
developed Early English ; both being of the most refined design. The east 
end of the church is a picturesque ivy-covered ruin. The great western tower 
of the fifteenth century, which was such a grand object from the river, fell to 
the ground about ten years ago. The party were joined at dinner in the 
evening by the Rev. Archdeacon Barber, who replied to a vote of thanks, 
proposed by General Phelps. 

On Saturday morning a visit was made to Hawarden, the seat of Mr. 
Gladstone. "The remains of the castle here present," says Mr. G. T. Clark, "in 
"a remarkable degree, the features of a well-known class of earthworks in 
" England and in Normandy." The extent is not large ; the castle and its 
earthworks covering an irregular circle of but 150 yards diameter. Its striking 
features are a mound, partly artificial, surrounded by concentric ditches and 
banks of an irregular character, on the top of which stands the circular keep, 
about 59 feet in diameter, and probably originally 40 feet high. The upper 
part of the parapet is modern. This round tower has walls 14 feet thick, and 
is entered by a gateway with a portcullis groove. The walls contain passages 
and many small chambers, and a curious chapel, 14 feet by 7 feet. Of the 
buildings surrounding the main ward there are but fragments — enough, however. 
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to enable Mr. Clark to reconstruct, on paper, nearly the whole plan. The 
mound is probably as old as the ninth or tenth century. The keep, Mr. Clark 
considers to have been built towards the close of the reign of Henry III, 
Returning to Chester, the party, under the guidance of Mr. Ewen, saw several of 
the most interesting of the oak-framed houses, chiefly in the Rows, and penetrated 
to some of the ground cellars, of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, beneath 
them. 

After a short organ recital in the cathedral, and dinner, at which they 
were joined by Mr. Taylor, hon. secretary of the Chester Archaeological Society, 
the party returned to Birmingham. 



EXCURSION TO DUDLEY CASTLE AND PRIORY. 



October 27th, 1888. 



This Saturday Afternoon Excursion was the last of the year. Sixteen members 
left Snow Hill by the i.io train. 

The castle was carefully examined, and. after it, the remains of the priory. 
Tea was taken at a cottage within the castle precincts, and after a ramble 
through the grounds and a glance at the entrances of some of the more 
remarkable caverns, the party returned to Birmingham by the train leaving 
Dudley at 6.12. 
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Report of the Committee, 

PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 30TH, 1889. 



Councillor R. F. Martineau in the Chair. 



In presenting the Nineteenth Annual Report, the Committee have pleasure in stating 
that although the work of the past year has been uneventful, the operations of the 
Section have not shown any want of vitality. 

The attendances at the Monthly Meetings have been larger than in many previous 
years, and the papers, of which the following is a list, have been particularly interesting, 
and were much appreciated. They were : — 

Jan. 25th. — "Birmingham in 1800," by the President 

Feb. 29th. — " An Artist's Notes in the Teme Valley," by Mr. Oliver Baker. 
March 28th. — " Notes on some Lincolnshire Villages," by Mr. W. H. Bidlake. 
March 28th. — "Some Notes on the Priestley Riots," by Councillor Martineau. 
Nov. 28th. — "The Regal Mints of Tamworth, Warwick and Coventry," 

by Mr. W. A. Cotton. 
Dec. 19th. — "The Cave Architecture of Western India," by Major-General Phelps. 
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The thanks of the members of the Committee are hereby tendered lo the gentlemen 
who read papers, for the trouble taken by them in the interest of the Sectioa 

The Excursions were four in number, viz. : — 

On June ijth to Chastleton ; attendance twenty-eight 
July 3ist to Temple Balsall; attendance fifteen. 
August i6th to iSth to Chester and District; attendance sixteen. 
October a7th to Dudley; attendance fourteen. 

The Committee again remind the members that an annual deficit will occur on 
the excursions as long as they are attended by so few persons. The prices charged 
per head have in no wise increased, and if the members desire cheaper excursions, the 
privileges of those attending must of necessity be proportionately curtailed. 

Owing to various unforeseen circumstances the Committee have not been able to 
issue a volume of transactions during the past year; but the various papers are now 
complete, and it is fully expected that the book for 1887 will be in the hands of the 
members within a few weeks of the present meeting. 

The transcript of the first book of St Martin's Register has now passed the final 
revise, and its issue has only been delayed in order that a complete list of the rectors, 
kindly prepared by Mr. Joseph Hill, might be included. Very grateful thanks are due 
to Mr. Hill and his colleague, Mr. W. B. Bickley, for the vast amount of labour they 
have voluntarily undertaken in connection with this work. 

The accounts show a falling off in the amount of subscriptions received ; the number 
of members now being t8o as against 194 last year. 

The Committee regret that, owing to their meetings being held on a day when 
Mr. J., H. Stone is otherwise engaged, they will lose the benefit of bis cooperation. 
Dr. Langford is also disqualified in consequence of his having been unable to attend 
the requisite number of meetings during the past year. 
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AN I N V K N X A R Y of an and singular the Goods, Chatties and 
Debtes of Walter Jones Esq., late of Chastleton of the Diocese of Oxon deceased, 
taken valued and apprised the 14th day of May Anno Dm. 1633, by George Greenwood, of 
Chastleton aforsaid, gent, and John Wade of Little Compton in the County of Glour, as 
foUoweth, viz. 

3tt|>tilUi0> his wearinge apparrell ... ... ... ... ... xxK. 

Item, his bookes in the library ... ... ... ... ... xli. 

Item, ready mony in the howse ... ... . . ... ... IxK. 

THE KITCHEN. 

Item, nine broaches, sixe brasse pots, fower broad brasse panns, eight kettles, one\ 

brasse chifferne, one brasse bakeing pann, with other brasse skellets posnetts I ^..»* 
... . , , ^ , . , . . j^^ >xijn. 



and brasse implemts, one paire of Iron Racks, fower dripping panns, with 
other usefull implemts there 



Item, one Table with a frame with forms, dressers, chaires, stooles, one leade I ...jj ^ 
washer under the cocke & other necessary things there ... . . . ' 

IN THE PASTRY. 

Item, three dresser boards, three shifters, two stills, with other necessaries there ijK. xs. 

IN THE LARDER. 

Item, three dressers, one great powdringe trough, one great powrdinge Tubb, wit ) -.^ 
other things there ... ... ... ... ... ... ' 

IN THE DAIRY HOUSE. 

Item, one Table with a Frame, sixe lead milke panns in a frame cheese shelves, ) ...« 
two churnes, a cheese presse with tubbs, milke panns and other things there i 

IN THE SELLERS. 

Item, twenty-fower Hogsheads, sixe rundlets, three great Skooles and settles for ) «.jj 

Uw aa c ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

IN THE CHAMBER OVER THE KITCHEN. 

Item, fower large iron bound chests, one trunke, one court cupbore a chaire vjli. xiijs. iijd. 

Item, one joyned bedstead one doune feather bed with pillows and boulsters, si\ ....»* 

flock bed, a greene Rugg, curtains & vallance ... ... . . . ^ 

Item, Dovnix hangings, two great pictures, fiveteene smale pictures, i paire I ...|a ^. 

andirons, with fire shovell @ tongs, two windowe curtaines & rodde ... ' 

Item, a clock with a larum ... .. ... ... ... ... liiij. 

IN THE NURSERY. 

Item, two standinge bedds, one trundle bed, one feather bed, 2 flock bedes, ) 

2 feather boulsters, and three flock bolsters with cov'let, blankettes Siiijli. xs. 
and mattrices ... ... ... ... ... ... ***/ 

Item, one great joyned chest, one large Table with a frame one Coffer one old \ ••»* -- 
large Trunke, two screw presses and other smale lumber there ... .., J 



lle-\ 
ith I ., 



IN THE LITTLE CHAMBER BEYOND THE NURSERY. 

Item, One large feather bed and boulster One other boulster, one white rugge ) -.jj jg 
blankette and pillowes, one standing bedstead, one greate trunke ... ' 

IN THE PANTRIE. 

Item, One square table and a carpet one court cupbord, two wainscoat binns 7 •.»* 
for bread, and a little glasse cupbord ... ... ... . . . ' 

IN THE HALL. 

Item, One long table with a frame One court cupbord, 4 long formes & sixe \ •••.•* ^g 
joyned stools ... ... ... ... ... ... ,.. ' 

IN THE LITTLE PARLOR. 

Item, One draweinge table with a frame one court cupbord one Arras carpet, \ -« 
one old Turkey cupbord cloth, one round table cloth with a carpet ..,* 

Item, Fower large windowe curtaines, two printed leather chaires, two needle- 
work chaires with backs, one low chaire, sixe joyned stooles cov*ed with , ^^ 

vxE. 
arras, one paire of tables, one paire of Andirons with brasse bosses, fire f 

shovell, tongs and bellowes with some smale stooles ... ... ... / 

ITEM— IN THE PASSAGE BETWEEN THE TWO PARLORS. 
One clocke in a wainscot frame ... ... ... ... ... iiijK. 

IN THE GREAT PARLOR. 

Item, One draweinge table with a frame and a court cupbord of Wallnutt tree ] 

one smale square table with a frame five chaires, one doz. of joyned /viijli. xvjs. 
stooles of arras work, three foot stooles ... ... ... . . . ) 

Item, One carpet, one sidebord cloth and cupbord cloth three windowe cushions viijli. 

Item, sixe large pictures ... ... ... ... ... ... vfi. xs. 

Item, 4 large window curtains ... ... ... ... ... jK. 

Item, One large paire of brasse andirons one smale paire of andirons with brasse | -« 
bosses, fire shovell and tongs ... ... ... ... ... j 

IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 

Item, one draweinge table with a frame, & one court cupbord of Walnut ) 

tree one smale square table, eight needleworke chaires of irish stitch, /xiiijli. iiijs. viijd. 

one large needleworke chaire with a backe ... ... ... I 

Item, xxiiij pictures ... ... ... ... ... ... iijli. 

Item, one fare paire of brasse andirons one other paire of andirons with fire\ -j.^ 

shovell and tongs with brasse bosses ... ... ... .../ 

Item, one long turkey carpet, one cupbord cloth, and one side bord cloth of K^« ^ ^ 

Arras, three faire window cushions of Arras ... ... ... .../ 



IN MR. FETTYPLACE HIS CHAMBER. 

Item, One feild bedd of Irish stich with taffata curtains, taffata Quilt, one ) 

Downe bedd with one quilt over it one flocke bedd under it a boulster /xxvjii. xnjs. nija 
and pillowes of downe, and one fustian sheet ... ... ... / 

Item, one large chaire with a backe, one needleworke chaire, one cushion stoole, \ 
two low stooles with a foot stoole, all of Irish stitch, one court cupbord of I 
Walnut tree, one cupbord cloth bordred with Irish stitch, one windowe pj^- 
cloth of the same, one traverse curtaine and one window curtaine and one I 
window cushion ... ... ... ... ... • . . -' 

Item, one faire looking glasse with a canopy ... ... ... .-. ij^ 

Item, three large peeces of Arras ... ... . • . . - • • • xxvtt. 

Item, One paire of brasse Andirons, one paire of smale Andirons, a fire shovell & \ .-jj 
tongs with brasse bosses ... ... ... ... ... ..•'' 

IN THE LITTLE CHAMBER ADJOYNINGE. 

Item, one bedstead with the canopie & curtaines, one feather bed, one flocke bed \ .-..jj 
and cov'let and 2 blanketts & one little cupbord table ... ... J 

IN THE MIDDLE CHAMBER. 

Item, one feild bedstead, one large feather bedd with boulster and pillowes, | 

taffata curtaines vallance & cor*einge of Damaske one arras cov'let & /xvilt 

l^jnillvCZLC%^ ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• •••/ 

Item, One long chaire with a backe, two low stooles and a footstoole imp- ) 
broidered, fouer low stooles and one chaire of needleworke, one court /"vli. 
cupbord a cloth, one window cushion a window cloth & curtaine . . . j 

Item, one paire of Andirons with brasse bosses & fire shovell and tongs . . . vjs. viijd. 

Item, Arras hangings, sixe peeces att ... ... ... ... ... xvli. 

IN THE LITTLE CHAMBER ADJOYNINGE. 

Item, one feather bolster bedstead feather bed cov'let and blanketts ... ... iijli. xs. 

Item, one table, two trunkes, one close Stoole ... ... ... ... xvis. 

IN MR. SHELDONSS CHAMBER. 

Item, one feild bedstead with taffiata curtaines, valence & testerne, one Downe ) 

bed & bolster and pillowes one taffata cov'let one Mattrice & one Rugge Vxxicli. 

& Blanketts ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ) 

Item, one longe velvet chaire and two stooles, one high chaire two low stooles, ) 

one footstoole imbrodered, one other chaire of Needleworke, one cushione > vfi. xs. 

stoole and a cushion to it ... ... ... ... ... j 

Item, one Court cupbord with a green cupbord cloth, needleworke border and\..|* -... ^...^ 

silke fringe, and three window curtains ... ... ... .,,J ' ^^^' ^"^ ' 



Item, one paire of brasse andirons with fire shovell & tongs with brasse bosses 1 ..« -^ 
and a paire of bellowes ... ... ... ... ... ... * 

Item, three peeces of arras hangings ... ... ... ... ... xxli. 

IN THE CHAMBER NEXT ADJOYNEINGE. 

Item, one bedstead with testerne, curtaines, one feather bed boulster coverlet \ -.^ 
and blanketts ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ^ 

Item, two wainscote chestes, one map & fower pictures ... . . . jK. 

IN THE CHAMBER OVER THE PARLOUR. 

Item, one feild bedstead with curtains, testerne and vallance of cloth one\ 

truckle bedd, one downe bed bolsters & pillowes, two feather beds one I ^ ..^ -. 
feather bolster, two flocke bolsters, two Ruggs, one cov'let, two paire | 
of blanketts ... ... ... ... ... .. ,,, J 

Item, one presse, one trunke, one chaire, one table in the closet, one Rugge\ .^^ -, 
mantell two low stooles fire shovell and tongs ... ... ... / 

IN THE CHAMBER ADJOYNEINGE.. 

Item, one bedstead two flock beds one boulster one blanket and a cov'let.l .,. ^ * 

' * -jh. xnjs. iiijd. 

one table & a frame, & one old chaire ... ... ... . . . ' 

IN THE D'CORS'? CHAMBER. 

Item, one feild bedd with testerne Curtains and Valance one other bedd with a ) 

Canopy & feather bedds two feather boulsters fower pillowes one Rugge Vxiiijli. 
one Cov'lett two paire of Blanketts, one flocke bedd ... ... ) 

Item, one chaire two stooles two Windowe Cushions, all of Irish Stich one ) 

Needleworke chaire, one Court Cupbord and cloth, three Window /ijli. i]^- 
Curtaines, one Picture, one paire of Andirons, fire shovell and tongs .. ) 

Item, Dornix hangings ... ... ... ... ... ... vjli. 

IN THE THREE STAIRE CHAMBER. 

Item, one bedstead Canopie & Curtaines, one feather bed and boulster onel ^..... 

flocke bed one cov'let and blanket ... ... ... .../ 

Item, one Court cupboard, one chaire, one square Table and eight smale pictures jli. 

IN THE MEN'S CHAMBER. 



Item, two bedsteads 3 flock beds & flock bolsters two paire of blankets andl ..*. 

two cov lets ... ... ... ... ... ... ,,,) 

Item, Armes for a horsman, two Petronells and two old Halberds, one fowleinge) -« 

peece & one birdinge peece ... ... ... ... .../ 

Item, one Wainscot t presse ... ... ... ... ... ... xvi. 



IN THE TOWER CHAMBER. 
Item, two bedsteads, two flock bedds with the furnitur 



ijli. 



IN THE HIGH CHAMBER OVER THE GALLERY. 

Item, one in laid bedstead with vallance and curtaines, one Feather bed and 

bolster, two pillowes and one Flocke bolster, one cov'let two blanketts, one }^ ^'"j^- ^^^ 
court cupboorde. . . 

IN THE SERVEING MEN'S CHAMBER. 

Item, two bedsteads one feather bed, two feather bolsters two flock bedds, two 

cov'lets and two paire of blanketts one court cupbord & one old leather MijK- xs. 



chaire 



IN THE GALLERY. 



Item, one Square Table of Walnut tree, fower large quarter mapps, tenn pictures,) -..^ ^^^^^ 
three longe chaires and sixe stooles ... ... ... ,,J 

Item, Pewter Platters of diverse sortes, 8 doz. & lo platters one large boiler \ 

five basons, two spout potts seaven pie plates, three great flaggons two I ^^..^ .... 
quart potts, one pott costerne one cullinder one baie pott one puddinge j ^ 

coffin IX candle sticks, nine chamber potts weighinge 44311. ... ... / 

IN THE WOOL HOWSE. 

Item, hordes, plankes and timber, candlemoulds ... ... ... ... ijH vs. 

Item, one iron beame and skales, and three quarters of lead waights with other \ ^^.- 
smale waights & one other woodden beame ... ... ... ' ... ^ 

Item, three iron wedges, one iron barr, one iron sledge one ax one sawe ... xs. 



IN THE MEALE HOWSE. 



Item, one mault milne 3 great kevers three old tubbs 



ijli. 



IN THE BREWHOWSE. 

Item, one brasse furnace, three great massinge vates with two Hoope two Coolers xK. 

Item, fower cowles two kevers one still & one board one brasse kettle and other \ ..j.* 

necessary implemts thereunto belongeinge ... ... ... ..J 

IN THE CHAMBER OVER THE MILKHOWSE. 
Item, two great double gamers with some plow timber and other wood there . . . iiijK. 



IN THE STABLE. 
Item, one Buffe Saddle one pad Saddle and other implements there ... 



ijtt 



IN THE BARNE. 

Item, five ladles one great Harrowe one dung crib, one long cart 

Item, two great Geldings 

Item, tenn Mutteners 

Item, Sixe Kine 

Item, 7 baken hoggs ... 

Item, 1 2 load of Hay 

Item, lynnen of all sortes 

PLATE. 
Item, gilt plate 239 ounces att vjs. iijd. 

a 

Item, plate p'cell gilt 262 ounces att vs. xjd. 

Item, White pbte 294 ounces att vs. 

Item, one Nutt Bowie tipt and footed with silver 

Item, more money in the house 

Item, debtes owing to the testator 

Item, Some lumber stuff within the diocese of Worcester 



ijH is. 

xliv 

vjn. 

XXUIJU. 

vtt. is. 

xijH 

clixiH 



xxmu. xiijs. 

liiijH 

lixiiju. xs. 

ijH 

cH 

IxcM. 

ill. 



^UtUd I Mlx^xxxvli. xijs. iiijd. 
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The Lunar Society. 



By HENRY CARRINGTON BOLTON, Ph.D. (New York). 



30th January, iSSg. 




'HE Lunar Society was an informal club or association 
of scientific men which flourished in Birmingham for 
nearly forty years. It was founded about the year 
1766, by Matthew Boulton, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
Dr. William Small, and their friends. They do not 
seem to have numbered more than eight or ten at 
any one time, and they met at each other's houses 
, for dinner every month, on the Monday nearest the 
full moon, "in order," says Dr. Priestley, "to have 
"the benefit of its light in returning home." Hence the name Lunar Society. The 
members were accustomed to sit down to dinner at two o'clock, and did not part 
until eight ; exchanging views with each other on topics relating to literature, 
science, and arts, each contributing his quota of entertainment and instruction. 

"The members," says Priestley, "had nothing to do with the religious or 
"political principles of each other ; wc were united by a common love of science, 
" which we thought sufllicient to bring together persons of all distinctions — 
"Christians, Jews, Mahometans and Heathens, Monarchists and Republicans." 
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Each member was allowed to bring with him a friend, and thus many 
distinguished guests were present at these philosophical banquets. The society 
occasionally held " meetings extraordinary," in honour of scientific magnates from 
abroad. 

Among the Members of the Lunar Society were the following eminent men 
of science : — 

Matthew Boulton, F.R.S. (1728- 1809), mechanical engineer and inventor of 
improvements in the steam-engine. A partner of James Watt. 

Dr. Erasmus Darwin, F.R.S. (1731-1802), physician, poet, and naturalist. 
Author of " The Botanic Garden." 

Dr. William Small (1734-1775), an intimate friend of Darwin, Boulton and 
Watt. He was an accomplished physician, chemist, and mechanist. He held the 
professorship of mathematics and natural philosophy in William and Mary 
College, Virginia, for some years, but returned to England and settled in 
Birmingham. 

Thomas Day (1748- 1789), a wealthy, eccentric philanthropist, best known as 
the author of " Sandford and Merton." A friend of Captain Keir. 

Richard Lovell Edgworth, F.R.S. (1744-1817), author and philosopher; he 
contributed papers to the Royal Society. A friend of Day and Darwin. 

Dr. William Withering, F.R.S. (1741-1799), physician, botanist and chemist. 
He analyzed the mineral Witheritc named in his honour. 

James Watt, F.R.S. (1736- 18 19), inventor of improvements in the steam-engine, 
chemist and engineer. Partner of Boulton. 

Captain James Keir (1735-1814), chemist and author; proprietor of several 
chemical establishments at West Bromwich, near Birmingham. A friend of 
Darwin and Small. 

John Baskerville (1706-1775), inventor of superior type and printing, and 
publisher of standard works. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Priestley, F.R.S. (1733- 1804), the father of pneumatic 
chemistry, theologian, historian, and philosopher. 

William Murdock (1754- 1839), mechanical engineer, superintendent of the works 
of Boulton and Watt. Inventor of the system of lighting by gas, and of many 
improvements in steam machinery, and of the first steam locomotive road-engine. 

Rev. R. A. Johnson, F.R.S., of Kenilworth [?]. 

Mr. Samuel Galton, F.R.S., a wealthy manufacturer, well skilled in chemistry 
and natural history. 

Mr. Samuel Galton, junior, his son. 

Dr. Stoke, a physician of Birmingham [?]. 

Among the Guests known to have been entertained were the following 
distinguished men of science and letters : — 

Josiah Wedgwood, F*.R.S. (1730- 1795), the well known potter and inventor 
of the ware called by his name. 
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Sir Joseph Banks, F.R.S. (1743- 1820), botanist, President of the Royal Society. 

Sir William Herschell, F.R.S. (1738- 1822), the most distinguished astronomer 
of the century. 

John Smeaton (1724- 1792), civil engineer, builder of Eddystone Lighthouse. 

Dr. Samuel Parr (1747- 1825), eminent Greek and English scholar and critic. 

The Rev. Hugh Blair, D.D. (1718-1800), author of "Lectures on Rhetoric." 
Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 

Adam Afzelius (1750-1836), Swedish botanist. He visited England in 1789. 

Dr. Daniel C. Solander, F.R.S. (1736-^782), Swedish naturalist and physician. 
Librarian British Museum. 

Jean Andr6 de Luc (1727-1817) Swiss natural philosopher and geologist. 

Dr. Pieter Camper, F.R.S. (1722-1789), Dutch naturalist and anatomist. 

Mr. John Wilkinson, iron-master, brother-in-law to Dr. Priestley. 

Mr. William Bewly, a surgeon and apothecary of Norfolk, author of letters 
on the chemistry of gases. A friend of Dr. Priestley. 

Mr. Collins, an American " rebel." 

Dr, Henry Moyes, of Edinburgh, lecturer on chemistry, though blind. He 
emigrated to America in 1785. 

Mr. M. Robinson Boulton, son of Matthew. 

The Rev. Joseph Berington, Roman Catholic priest of Oscott, a small hamlet 
seven or eight miles from Birmingham. Author of several historical works. 

Perhaps the French chemist De la Metherie had been a guest also, for writing 
to James Keir from Paris on the 9th January, 1789, he begs to assure the learned 
Lunar Society of the high esteem and respect in which he held the members. 

Of the original members two. Small and Baskerville, died in 1775. Dr. 
Priestley did not become a member until 1780, and Murdock, being so much 
younger, must have joined still later. Apparently, the society kept no records of 
its meetings, and but scanty notices of its proceedings can be gathered from the 
correspondence of its members. 

We have given 1766 as the date of the commencement of these social 
gatherings, but it is probable they occurred still earlier, for when James Watt 
visited Soho in 1768, on his way from London to Glasgow, Dr. Small, Dr. Darwin, 
and Captain Keir were invited to meet him at " Vhbtel de raniitU sur Handsivorth 
'' Heat hi' as Matthew Boulton styled his hospitable mansion. The Society had 
not perfected its method of conducting affairs as late as 1776, for in this year 
Boulton wrote to Watt, who had settled in Birmingham : " Pray remember that 
"the celebration of the third full moon will be on Saturday, March 3rd. Darwin 
" and Keir will both be at Soho. I then propose to submit many motions to the 
" members respecting new laws and regulations, such as will tend to prevent the 
decline of a Society which, I hope, will be lasting." 

Boulton was of a thoroughly social disposition, and the formation of the 
Lunar Society was a natural outgrowth of his genial character. He took pleasure 
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in gathering about him in his home persons of kindred tastes and pursuits, in 
order both to enjoy their friendship and to cultivate his nature by intercourse 
with minds of the highest pattern. He was a favourite alike with children and 
philosophers, with noble guests and simple workmen of Cornwall. London had 
not at that period absorbed to so great a degree the active intelligence of 
England, especially in the higher departments of science, art and literature. The 
men of that period, though busy with their professional duties and domestic cares, 
were not so wholly engrossed in the turmoil of business, which makes life a 
burden for so many in the present age, and found time for relaxation in convivial 
gatherings. In Liverpool, Roscoe and Currie were the centres of a social 
intellectual circle ; at Warrington, Aiken, Enfield, and, for a time, Priestley, were 
the leading spirits of another ; at Bristol, Dr. Beddoes and Humphrey Davy of a 
third ; and at Norwich, the Taylors and Martineaus of a fourth. In London, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, Sir Charles Blagden, Dr. George Fordyce, 
Drs. Milner and Maskelyne, Captain Cook, Sir G. Shuckburgh, Lord Mulgrave, 
John Smeaton, and Jesse Ramsden, with Edgworth and others, met once a week 
at Jack's Coffee House, and afterwards at Young Slaughter's Coffee House, for 
social converse. This assemblage had no distinctive name. Benjamin Franklin 
was a frequent attendant, and alludes to it in his correspondence. But the most 
distinguished gatherings of all were those of the Lunar Society at Birmingham. 

The patriarch of the Society was Dr. Erasmus Darwin, at least until he 
removed to Derby in 1782. " His fame as a doctor, philosopher, and poet was 
"great throughout the Midland Counties. He was extremely speculative in all 
"directions, even in such matters as driving wheel carriages by steam." Being 
very busy with his medical practice at Lichfield, he was not very regular in his 
attendance at the dinners of the Society, and excused himself for his absence by 
such a letter as the following : — 

''April ^th, 1778. 
" Dear Boulton. — I am sorry the infernal divinities who visit mankind with diseases, 
and are therefore at perpetual war with doctors, should have prevented my seeing 
all your great men at Soho to-day. Lord ! what inventions, what wit, what 
rhetoric, metaphysical, mechanical, and pyrotechnical, will be on the wing, bandied 
like a shuttlecock from one to another of your troup of philosophers, while poor 
I, I by myself, I, imprisoned in a post-chaise, am joggled, and jostl'd, and bump'd, 
and bruised along the king's highroad to make war upon a stomach-ache or a 
fever. . . . [Signed] Erasmus Darwin." 

The society evidently served the purpose of a scientific exchange ; each 
member contributing at the monthly meeting results of his own observations, 
and reporting news from without the circle. Before the establishment of weekly 
journals of science, this exchange was the natural means of inter-communication, 
just as the Athenians gathered on Mars Hill " to tell or to hear some new 
thing " in the political world. The Society seems further to have been chosen 
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by persons from a distance, as a channel for announcing their own discoveries, or 
those of others, to scientists who would appreciate and publish them. James 
Watt wrote to the Irish chemist, Kirwan, as follows : — 

** Birmingham, November 14///, 1783. 
" Dear Sir. — Your obliging communication of Mr. Scheele's process of making the 
Prussian acid gave me great pleasure, and according to your desire I communicated 
it to our Lunar Society last Monday, who desire me to return to you their 
thanks. . . . James Watt. 

When Dr. Priestley dissolved his connection with Lord Shelburne, and 
removed to Birmingham in 1780, he was warmly welcomed by the members 
of the Lunar Society as a valuable acquisition. He had corresponded with 
Boulton, and was already celebrated for his publications and his discoveries in 
gas chemistry. His discovery of nitric oxide dates from 1772 ; that of ammonia, 
hydrochloric acid, and oxygen from 1774; sulphurous acid gas and silicon- 
tetrafluoride, 1775 ; and nitrous oxide (laughing gas), 1776. He had published 
three volumes of his " Experiments and Observations on Air," and was engaged 
on a fourth. Priestley's love of polemics in metaphysics and theology was 
reflected in his work in science, and though unassuming and gentle in disposition, 
his advent infused new vigour into the society, and henceforth gave a chemical 
turn to the weighty discussions of the feasting philosophers. 

In his autobiography Priestley refers to these meetings in the following 
language : — " I consider my settlement at Birmingham as the happiest event 
"in my life, being highly favourable to every object I had in view, philosophical 
"or theological. In the former respect I had the convenience of good workmen 
"of every kind and the society of persons eminent for their knowledge of 
"chemistry, particularly Mr. Watt, Mr. Keir, and Dr. Withering, These, with 
"Mr. Boulton and Dr. Darwin, Mr. Galton, and, afterwards, Mr. Johnson, of 
" Kenilworth, and myself, dined together every month, calling ourselves the 
"Lunar Society, because the time of our meeting was the full moon." 

The invitations sent out by the host were not formal, but in the nature of 
friendly letters, in which hints were given as to the intellectual feast in store. 
Thus, on January 3rd, 1781, Watt wrote to Dr. Darwin: "I beg that you would 
"impress on your memory the idea that you promised to dine with sundry men 
"of learning at my house on Monday next, and that you will realize the idea. 
" For your encouragement there is a new book to cut up, and it is to be 
"determined whether or not heat is a compound of phlogiston and empyreal air, 
"and whether a mirror can reflect the heat of the fire. I give you a friendly 
"warning that you may be found wanting whichever opinion you adopt in the 
"latter question; therefore be cautious. If you arc meek and humble, perhaps 
"you may be told what light is made of, and also how to make it, and the 
"theory proved both by synthesis and analysis." 

I lA 
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To this communication Dr. Darwin sent the following curious and characteristic 
answer : — 

"Beau T^il^ilvci^ January 6th^ 1781. 

" Dear Mr. Watt. — You know there is a perpetual war carried on between the 
devil and all holy men. Sometimes one prevails in an odd skirmish or so, and 
sometimes the other. Now, you must know that this said devil has played me a 
slippery trick, and, I fear, prevented me from coming to join the holy men at 
your house, by sending the measles with peripneumony amongst nine beautiful 
children of Lord Paget*s ; for I must suppose it is a work of the devil ! Surely 
the Lord could never think of amusing himself by setting nine innocent little 
animals to cough their hearts up. Pray, ask your learned society if this partial 
evil contributes to any public good; if this pain is necessary to establish the 
subordination of different links in the chain of animation ; if one was to be 
weaker and less perfect than another, must he therefore have pain as a part of 
his portion ? Pray inquire of your philosophers, and rescue me from Manichasism. 
As to material philosophy I can tell you some secrets in return for yours, 
viz., that atmospheric air is composed of light, and the earth of water (and 
aqueous earth). That water is composed of aqueous gas, which is displaced from 
its earth by oil of vitriol. Pray make my best devoirs to all the Phlos., and 
pray tell Dr. Priestley that I wish he would try whether a plant insulated in W 
will spoil air. E. Darwin. 

When Darwin removed to Derby he wrote to the society : " I am here cut 
"off from the milk of science which flows in such redundant streams from your 
"learned Lunatics, and which, I can assure you, is a very great regret to me." 
In another letter he said : " I hope philosophy and fire-engines continue to go on 
"well. You heard we sent your society an air-balloon which was calculated to 
"have fallen in your garden at Soho, but the wicked wind carried it to Sir 
" Edward Littleton's. Pray give my compliments to your learned society.'* On 
another occasion Darwin wrote to Boulton : " I hope Behemoth has strength in 
" his loins. Belial and Ashtaroth arc two other devils of consequence, and good 
"names for engines of fire." Judging by these letters, Darwin was certainly a 
lively associate. 

The meetings of the philosophers at Mr. Galton's must have been among the 
most delightful. The host was a man of superior intellectual endowments ; well 
skilled in the exact sciences, and a member of the Royal Society and of the 
Linnaian Society. He was of the Quaker persuasion, and a man of family and 
opulence. He at first resided at The Five Ways, about one mile from Birmingham, 
but in 1785 moved to Great Barr House, a beautiful estate of Sir Joseph Scott, 
about seven miles further from town. The house was large and rambling ; it had 
four or five different staircases and halls, and was more like an assemblage of 
several houses under one roof. It was situated in an amphitheatre of wooded hills, 
and was bordered by an old-fashioned Dutch garden full of fish ponds. In this 
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comfortable mansion the Lunar Society was most hospitably entertained. Mr. 
Galton's daughter, Mary Anne (afterwards Mrs. Schimmel Penninck) characterizes 
the members with a graceful pen. " Mr. Boulton," whom she calls the father of 
Birmingham, " was tall and of a noble appearance. His temperament was 
"sanguine, with that slight mixture of phlegmatic which gives calmness and 
" dignity. His manners were eminently open and cordial ; he took the lead in 
" conversations, and with a social heart had a grandiose manner, like that arising 
" from position, wealth, and habitual command ; he went among his people like a 
" monarch bestowing largess. His forehead was magnificent ; the organs of 
"comparison, constructiveness, and of individuality were immense. The character- 
"istics of Mr. Watt, his partner, were altogether different. Mr. Boulton was a 
" man to rule society with dignity ; Mr. Watt to lead the contemplative life of a 
" deeply introverted and patiently observant philosopher. He was one of the most 
" complete specimens of the melancholic temperament ; his head was generally 
" bent forward or leaning on his hand in meditation ; his shoulders stooping, and 
" his chest fallen in ; his limbs lank and unmuscular, and his complexion sallow. 
" His intellectual development was magnificent. . . . Whilst Mr. Boul ton's eye 
"and countenance had something of radiance, Mr. Watt's were calm as if 
"patiently investigating or quietly contemplating his object. His utterance was 
" slow and unimpassioned ; deep and low in tone, with a broad Scotch accent. 
" His manners gentle, modest, unassuming. In a company where he was not 
"known (unless spoken to) he might have tranquilly passed the whole time in 
" pursuing his own meditations ; but this could not well happen, for, in point of 
"fact, everybody practically knew the infinite variety of his talents and stores of 
"knowledge. When Mr. Watt entered a room, men of letters, men of science, 
"nay, military men, artists, ladies, even little children thronged around him. I 
"remember a celebrated Swedish artist having been instructed by him that rats* 
** whiskers made the most pliant and elastic painting brush. Ladies would appeal 
"to him on the best means of devising grates, curing smoking chimneys, 
" warming their houses, and obtaining fast colours. I can speak from experience 
"of his teaching me how to make a dulcimer and improve a Jew's harp. Quite 
"different was the aspect of Dr. Withering. He was the personification of that 
"which belongs to a physician and a naturalist. Enormous were his organs of 
"proportion and individuality, and great were his powers of active investigation 
"and accurate detail. His features were sharpened by minute and sagacious 
"observation. He was kind, but his great accuracy and caution rendered his 
"manner less open, and it had neither the wide popularity of Mr. Boulton's, 
" nor the attractiveness of Mr. Watt's true modesty." Of Dr. Priestley she says, 
" he was a man of admirable simplicity, gentleness, and kindness of heart, united 
"with great acuteness of intellect. I can never forget the impression produced on 
"me by the serene expression of his countenance. He, indeed, seemed present 
"with God by recollection and with man by cheerfulness." She differed from 
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Dr. Priestley in his religious views, but pays a handsome tribute to his earnest- 
ness, candour, and sincerity. Captain Keir she characterises as " the wit ; the 
" man of the world ; the finished gentleman who gave life and animation to 
"the party." Dr. Stoke she calls "profoundly scientific and eminently absent," 
and relates the following incident in which he was concerned. "On one occasion 
"when the Lunar Meeting, or Lunatics^ as our butler called them, were seated 
"at dinner (a blazing fire being in the room) we were astonished by hearing a 
"sudden hissing noise, and seeing a large and beautiful yellow and black snake 
"rushing about the room. My dear mother, who saw it was not venomous, 
"said to me, 'Mary Anne, go and catch that snake,' which, after some trouble, 
"and thinking all the while of little Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton, I 
"succeeded in accomplishing. Wc were wondering where it could have come 
"from when Dr. Stoke said that as he was riding along he had seen the poor 
"animal frozen on a bank, and put it in his pocket to dissect, but the snake 
"had thawed and escaped from his pocket. The doctor praised me very much 
"for my prowess, and as a reward he made me a present of my prisoner, 
" which I long kept in a glass jar and carefully tended every day. At last, 
" however, I gave him his freedom." Of the eccentric Dr. Darwin the lady has less 
agreeable reminiscences. The doctor had been called professionally to see her 
mother. He arrived in worn-out, muddy " sulky " ; fitted up with receptacles for 
writing and eating, stocked with sweet confections — of which he was fond — and 
heaped up with books from the floor to the front window. " We all hastened," she 
says, "to the window to see Dr. Darwin, of whom we had heard so much, 
"and whom I was prepared to honour and venerate in no common degree, as 
"the restorer of my mother's health. What, then, was my astonishment at 
"beholding him as he slowly got out of the carriage. His figure was vast and 
" massive ; his head was almost buried on his shoulders, and he wore a scratch- 
"wig, as it is called, tied up in a little bobtail behind." Meanwhile, amidst 
all this, the doctor's eye was deeply sagacious, his observation most keen, and 
his intelligence well calculated to inspire confidence in his patients. When 
conversation began, his flow of wit and anecdote was most entertaining and 
astonishing, in spite of an inveterate stammering. Elsewhere she records the 
painful impression made on her by the doctor's irreligion.* 

During the years 1780 to 1785, pneumatic chemistry was the principal topic 
under discussion, for Priestley and Watt were each contributing his share to 
the much vexed question of the constitution of water. Cavendish in London, 

* We have ventured to quote at great length from Mrs. Schimmel Penninck's graphic reminiscences, 
because they certainly bear the impress of truth, and are lifelike in iheir portraiture. She had every 
advantage of forming the acquaintance of the members of the society, her father being active in it from the 
time she was eight years old until she was five-and-twenty, and a tenacious memory added to a power of 
discrimination of unusual delicacy enabled her, in after years, to record her souvenirs. Her mother was a 
most intimate friend of Mrs. Priestley, and William Priestley was a playmate in her youth. ["Life of 
Mary Anne Schimmel Penninck," Edited by C. C. Hankin, London, 1859.] 
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Lavoisier in Paris, and Watt in Birmingham, were three rival claimants for the 
honour of the discovery of the composition of water. Priestley, as a friend of 
Watt, communicated speedily the results of his experiments, sometimes, it is 
reasonable to believe, over the festive board of the Lunarians, and left the 
conclusions to be drawn by others. As to the relative merits of the claimants, 
that is foreign to the purpose of this essay. 

The Priestley- Wedgwood correspondence* shows that in 1783 the philoso- 
phers were greatly exercised over Priestley's discovery of the conversion of 
water into air, the fallacy of which he himself afterwards admitted. 

The phlogistic theory, which had been the controlling spirit in chemical 
philosophy for nearly a century, received its deathblow at the hands of Priestley 
himself, when he isolated oxygen on the ist August, 1774. But he, as is well 
known, failed to perceive the important bearing of his own discovery, and it 
was across the channel that Lavoisier and other French chemists were skilfully 
burying the corpse out of sight. The French theory of combustion was but 
slowly accepted by conservative Englishmen, and slowest of all by the friends 
of Priestley. In the transition period hydrogen was for a time believed to be 
the elusive phlogiston; To this phase of doctrine Boulton alludes in a letter 
to Wedgwood, dated March 30th, 1781 : "We have long talked of phlogiston 
" without knowing what we talked about ; but now that Dr. Priestley hath 
"brought the matter to light, we can pour that element out of one vessel into 
"another; can tell how much of it, by accurate measurement, is necessary to 
"reduce a calx to a metal (which is easily done), and without putting that calx 
"into contact with any visible thing. In short, this goddess of levity can be 
" measured and weighed like other matter. For the rest I refer you to the 
"doctor himself." A few months later Priestley himself wrote to his friend, 
Josiah Wedgwood : " Before my late experiments phlogiston was, indeed, almost 
"given up by the Lunar Society, but now it seems to be re-established." — (March 
2ist, 1782). Again Boulton writes to his partner, Watt, July 3rd, 1781 : "I dined 
"yesterday at the Lunar Society, Keir*s house. There was Blair, Priestley, 
" Withering, Galton, and an American " rebel," Mr. Collins. Nothing new, except 
"that some of my white spathos iron ore was found to contain more air than 
"any ore Priestley had ever tried, and what is singular it contains no common 
"air, but is part fixable and part inflammable." On September 20th, 1785, Watt 
wrote to Boulton: "The Lunar Society was held yesterday at Mr. Galton *s, at 
" Barr. It was rather dull, there having been no philosophical news lately, 
"except Mr. Kirwan*s discovery of an air from phosphorus, which takes fire of 
"itself on being mixed with common or dephlogisticated air." We imagine that 
the philosophers would have hardly regarded their feast as dull, could Mr. Kirwan 
have shown to them the beautiful yet nauseating experiment of spontaneously 



* See authorities at the close of this paper. 
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inflammable phosphoretted hydrogen, and a modern academy of sciences would 
be enthusiastic over such a notable discovery.* 

The discussions of the philosophic convives were not, however, confined 
exclusively to chemistry'. The period was one of great activity in the world 
of science. Laplace was applying his mathematical genius to the problems of 
astronomy ; Herschell was sweeping the heavens with his gigantic telescopes ; 
Galvani and Volta were laying the foundations of a revolution in electricity ; 
Count Rumford, in Bavaria, was devoting his great energy to industrial and social 
economy ; Hutton and Werner were geologizing in their respective countries ; 
Hauy was systematizing the innumerable crystalline forms occurring in nature ; the 
Mongolfier brothers were experimenting with air balloons, and prophesying the 
yet unsolved problem of aerial navigation ; Captain James Cook returned from his 
memorable voyages around the world, full of adventure and novelties in nature; 
the application of steam to the driving of land carriages and the propelling of 
boats was gradually being perfected by patience and genius. These, together 
with the metaphysical, and even the political questions of the day, must have 
engrossed the attention of the talented friends who dined together at the full 
moon. The predilections of their guests sometimes determined the character of 
the subjects discussed. Thus, in the autumn of 1782 the venerable engineer 
Smeaton, having business in Birmingham connected with his canal, was invited 
to attend a meeting of the Lunarians at the house of Watt. Watt wrote of 
this evening's proceedings to his friend Boulton, then in London, as follows : 
" Smeaton grows old, and is rather more talkative than he was, but retains, in 
"perfection, his perspicuity of expression and good sense. He came to the 
" philosophers' meeting at my house on Monday, and we were receiving an account 
"of experiments on rotatives and some new ones he has made, when, unluckily, 
" his facts did not agree with Dr. Moyes, the blind philosopher's theories, which 
" made Moyes contradict Smeaton, and brought on a dispute which lost us the 
" information we hoped for, and took away all the pleasure of the meeting, as 
"it lasted two hours without coming half-an-inch nearer to the point." (October 
26th, 1782.) 

The Dr. Moyes here alluded to was a Scotch chemist, who had the affliction 
to be deprived of sight by small-pox in infancy, yet acquired an extensive 
knowledge of natural philosophy and languages, and became a " pleasing philo- 
"sophical lecturer." His chemical experiments were, of course, performed by an 
assistant. In a letter, dated February 6th, 1783, Priestley introduced Moyes to 
Sir Joseph Banks in very flattering terms, calling him "a phenomenon in 
" philosophy ; being quite blind, yet superior to most who see." 

It has been surmised that the Lunar Society discussed the action of light 
upon nitrate of silver, and the application of this phenomenon to the production 



* Gengembre, one of Lavoisier's pupils, had discovered inflammable phosphoretted hydrogen in 1783, 
but Kirwan's discovery was made independently. 
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of pictures. This suggestion was made by Mr. W. P. Smith, at a meeting of 
the Photographic Society of Birmingham in 1863, and was based on the discovery 
in Mr. Boulton's Library at Soho of certain photographic pictures on metallic 
plates. It was understood at the time that Boulton's rooms had been closed 
for fifty years, but this proved to be an error, and the pictures were probably 
made by Miss Wilkinson, who had access to the rooms, and who had experimented 
in photography soon after its invention by Niepce. It is well known that Thomas 
Wedgwood, son of Josiah, is said to have made "silver pictures" under Sir 
Humphrey Davy's eyes as early as 1791-93, hence, during the existence of the 
Lunar Society. A fac-simile of one of these early photographs is prefixed to 
Miss Meteyard*s " Life of the Younger Wedgwood's," but she herself throws 
some doubt on its authenticity. 

The philosophical converse of the learned men was sometimes enlivened by 
humorous interludes, such as the following : Dr. Darwin, whose levity in religious 
matters was notorious, had invented a speaking machine which pronounced 
" papa," " mama," and other words quite accurately. Mr. Boulton, who, perhaps, 
had suffered from the caustic wit of the doctor, drew up the following satirical 
contract : " I promise to pay to Dr. Darwin, of Lichfield, one thousand pounds 
"upon his delivering to me (within two years from date hereof) an instrument 
"called an organ that is capable of pronouncing the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
"and Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue, and his ceding to me, and me 
"only, the property of the said invention with all the advantages thereunto 
" appertaining." 

Soho, September ird, 1787. [Signed] M. BoULTON. 

Witness, James Keir. 
Witness, W. Small. 

A wide range of topics was admitted in the discussions at the informal 
meetings. Mrs. Schimmel Penninck, already quoted, gives a vivid picture of an 
exciting scene in her father's house. It was in the summer of 1788, and Matthew 
Boulton presented to the company his son, M. Robinson Boulton, who had just 
returned from a long sojourn in Paris. " I well remember," writes Mrs. Schimmel 
Penninck, " my astonishment at his full dress in the highest adornment of Parisian 
" fashion ; but I noticed as a remarkable thing that the company (which consisted 
"of some of the first men in Europe) all with one accord gathered around him 
"and asked innumerable questions, the drift of which I did not fully understand. 
" It was wonderful to me to see Dr. Priestley, Dr. Withering, Mr. Watt, Mr. 
" Boulton himself, and Mr. Keir manifest the most intense interest, each according 
" to his prevailing characteristics, as they almost hung upon his words ; and it was 
"impossible to mistake the indications of deep anxiety, hope, fear, curiosity, 
"ardent zeal, or thoughtful gravity which alternately marked their countenances, 
" as well as those of my own parents. My ears caught the words * Marie 
"Antoinette,' 'Cardinal de Rohan,' 'diamond necklace,' 'famine,' 'discontent 
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" among the people,* * sullen silence instead of shouts of Vive le Roi ! ' All 
"present seemed to give a fearful attention. Why, I did not then well know, 
"and in a day or two these things were almost forgotten by me, but the rest of 
"the party heard, no doubt, in the young man's narrative, the distant, though as 
"yet, faint rising of the storm which a year later was to burst upon France, and 
"in its course to desolate Europe." It is proper to note that Mary Anne Galton 
was but eleven years of age at the time which she describes from memory in 
her later years. 

In 1 79 1 a popular outbreak occurred in Birmingham which threatened the 
very existence of the Lunar Society. A riotous mob, led by designing men of 
the baser sort, took possession, as it were, of the town, and for four days (July 
14th to 17th) pillaged and destroyed private property to the value of over one 
hundred thousand pounds. These July riots have often been described, and 
details of the fanatical and violent proceedings do not belong to this place. We 
can but briefly say that the animosity was caused by political bias and religious 
intolerance, and was especially directed against Dr. Priestley and his friends, who 
had openly expressed their sympathy with the French Revolution, and as 
Dissenters were known to be opposed to the Established Church. The enraged 
mob, at first small in number, but increasing to more than a thousand, threatened 
first a company of eighty gentlemen who were dining together at a public house 
to commemorate the anniversary of the French Revolution. The mob broke the 
hotel windows, and shouting " Church and King** sought out Dr. Priestley, who 
had not dined with the company. Not finding him, the mob rushed to the " New 
Meeting House," of which the Rev. Doctor was pastor, and destroyed it by fire. 
They then sought another Dissenting Chapel, and having levelled it to the 
ground, marched over a mile to the residence of Dr. Priestley, which was 
plundered without mercy. His philosophical apparatus was ruthlessly destroyed, 
and his library and manuscripts scattered to the winds. Dr. Priestley and his 
family barely escaped with their lives, and never entered the town again. His 
cheerful temperament and philosophic habit of mind supported him wonderfully, 
but he never ceased to lament the loss of valuable manuscripts, in which were 
recorded the results of twenty years of labour and study. During three succeed- 
ing days the mob continued its work of destruction, almost unchecked by the 
town authorities. They directed their attacks against the property and 
persons of dissenters, and of those holding liberal political views. The houses of 
the estimable William Hutton, bookseller ; of a poor Presbyterian parson, Mr. 
Hobson, and the more costly mansions of Mr. Humphreys and Mr. William 
Russell, a particular friend of Dr. Priestley, were pillaged and burned to the 
ground. The members of the Lunar Society, popularly known as " Lunatics," 
were the especial object of their hatred and zeal. S\io\xt\x\g ^' No philosophers ; 
Church and King for ever !'* they attacked Edgbaston Hall, the residence of Dr. 
Withering, but the timely arrival of the light-horse terminated their shameful 
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work of plunder. Some persons, to escape their fury, wrote "No philosophers*' 
on the fronts of their houses. Boulton and Watt were not without apprehension 
of an attack, and placing arms in the hands of their workmen, addressed them 
on the criminality of the riotous proceedings, and obtained their promise to 
defend the establishment. But Soho was spared the dreaded attack, owing to 
the fact, says Watt, that most of the dissenters lived in another direction. As 
a sequel, some of the ringleaders were executed, and the sufferers were awarded 
partial compensation for their pecuniary losses. Priestley shook the dust of 
Birmingham off his feet, went to London, and some three years later emigrated 
to the wild regions of the Susquehanna in search of peace. 

It requires little play of the imagination to conjure up the exciting conditions 
of the first meeting of the Lunar Society after these frightful disasters. The 
occasion must have called for all the philosophy the learned victims could 
muster. We find several allusions to it. Priestley, in writing to Keir on the 
22nd July, 1 791, and again on the 29th of the same month, expresses the hope 
that he may be permitted to return to Birmingham before the next Lunar 
Society, and begs that the meeting be not made to depend on his arrival, 
and Mr. Galton, writing to Priestley on Monday, September 5th, 1791, expresses 
pleasure at the prospect of seeing him in Birmingham, and says, " Our Lunar 
"Meeting will be held on Monday, at Barr. Will that influence you to leave 
"London any sooner?" (Correspondence preserved in Warrington Museum.) 
Mr. Samuel Garbett, of Knill Court, Herefordshire, in a letter to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, dated September 24th, 1791, gives a few interesting particulars 
of the meeting held on the 12th of that month at Mr. Galton's, which was 
probably the first one after the riots. He writes : " My accounts from Birmingham 
" do not show that the acrimony subsides. I am told that Dr. Priestley intended 
" to attend the last Lunar meeting . . . and, therefore, Mr. Watt, one of the 
"members, went with pistols in his pocket. But Dr. Priestley did not attend the 
" meeting, and I suppose that many of the Presbyterians have beg'd that he may 
" not appear at Birmingham." And in a postscript, Garbett adds : " Mr. Boulton 
"says he was not at the Lunar Meeting. He says Dr. Priestley is not coming, 
"and complains his friends have not stuck by him." 

Dr. Priestley, while suffering an enforced separation from the society of his 
fellow-philosophers, was not forgetful of them, and in 1793 he dedicated his 
treatise, " Experiments on the Generation of Air from Water," to his " valued 
"friends, the members of the Lunar Society at Birmingham." In this dedication 
he says, " There are few things I more regret, in consequence of my removal 
"from Birmingham, than the loss of your society. It both encouraged and 
" enlightened me, so that what I did there of a philosophical kind ought in justice 
"to be attributed almost as much to you as to myself From our cheerful 
" meetings I never absented myself voluntarily, and from my pleasing recollection 
" they will never be absent. Should the cause of our separation make it necessary 
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" for me to remove to a still greater distance from you, I shall only think the 
" more, and with the more regret, of our past interviews." " Philosophy," he adds, 
"engrossed us wholly. Politicians may think there are no objects of any 
"consequence besides those which immediately interest them. But objects far 
"superior to any of which they have any idea engaged our attention, and the 
"discussion of them was accompanied with a satisfaction to which they are 
"strangers. Happy would it be for the world if their pursuits were as trs^quil, 
"and their projects as innocent and as friendly to the best interests of mankind 
"as ours." Finally he concludes by earnestly committing them all, though in 
religious persuasion differing from himself, "to the protection and blessing of that 
" Great Being whose we are, and whom, I trust, we all serve, and who established 
"that course of nature which is the object of our common investigation." And 
then the Rev. Doctor prays " with the greatest esteem and affection " for a happy 
reunion with them all in another state of being. On another occasion, Priestley 
writing to Watt, again expressed his affection for the members of the society in 
graceful language. After thanking Watt and Boulton for the gift of a copying 
machine (invented by the former), the doctor adds : " This and many other things 
"will ever remind me of the obligations I am under to you, and the pleasing 
" intercourse I have had with you and all my friends of the Lunar Society. Such 
" another I can never expect to see. Indeed, London cannot furnish it. I shall 
" always think of you at the usual times of your meeting." (Letter of November 
2nd, 1 791.) Even after his settlement in Northumberland the doctor continued 
to communicate his scientific observations to his friends in the Lunar Society. 
On December 6th, 1795, writing to his friend the Rev. Theophilus Lindsay, 
Priestley explains that he forwards, through Dr. Young, a copy of a paper 
prepared for the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, and says, "Please to 
"forward it to Mr. Galton the first convenient opportunity. It contains several 
" new experiments, which must be thought of importance, especially with respect 
"to the new French system, with which, though universally adopted, I see more 
" and more reason to be dissatisfied." This paper was entitled " Experiments and 
" Observations relating to the Analysis of Atmospherical Air ; also further 
" Experiments relating to the Generation of Air from Water," and was read to 
the Society, February 5th, 1796. Still later we find evidence that the cordial 
friendship of Priestley with Boulton and Watt seems to have been unbroken, 
except as distance prevented personal contact. In 1801 the firm sent Priestley a 
present of a "noble furnace and other apparatus for making large quantities of 
" air," and the doctor in acknowledging the gift wrote thus : " I send every good 
"wish to yourselves and all the other members of the Lunar Society, the 
" advantages of which I most feelingly find the want of" (Letter of October 
17th, 1 801.) The latest reference to the Lunar Society in Priestley's writings is 
probably that in the introduction to his essay entitled, "The Doctrine of 
" Phlogiston established, and that of the Composition of Water refuted," published 
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at Northumberland in 1803. In this he comments on the almost universal 
acceptance of the new theory of combustion, and says, "And now that Dr. 
" Crawford is dead I hardly know of any person, except my friends of the Lunar 
"Society of Birmingham, who adhere to the doctrine of phlogiston." The 
accomplished botanist. Dr. Withering, also abandoned this favourite doctrine of 
the old chemical school, and read to the members of the Lunar Society at one of 
their social gatherings a humorous piece in verse under the title, "The Life and 
" Death of Phlogiston," which was long remembered for its pointed wit and clever 
treatment. On the 30th March, 1798, Dr. Withering wrote to Sir Joseph Banks, 
" Mr. Boulton was here Tuesday last ; he is up to the elbows in J coinage. But 
"does not talk of visiting London at present. Mr. Watt has sprained and nearly 
" broken the tendo Achillis of his leg, but in other respects is well. My imperfect 
" health prevents me attending our Lunar Meetings in the winter season, but I will 
" not forget as I meet with the parties to express your kind remembrance of them." 

Dr. Priestley is not the only one who records his attachment to this social 
organization, and to its members individually. In his "Memoirs" Richard Lovell 
Edgworth writes, "Our Society combined men of very different characters, but 
"all devoted to literature and science. This mutual intimacy has never been 
" broken, but by death ; nor have any of the number failed to distinguish 
"themselves in science or literature. Some may think that I ought, with 
"due modesty, to except myself Mr. Keir, with his knowledge of the world 
" and good sense ; Dr. Small, with his benevolence and profound sagacity ; 
" Wedgwood,* with his increasing industry, experimental variety, and calm 
" investigation ; Boulton, with his mobility, quick perception, and bold adventure ; 
" Watt, with his strong inventive faculty, undeviating steadiness, and bold 
" resources ; Darwin, with his imagination, science, and poetical excellence ; and 
" Day, with his unwearied research after truth, his integrity and eloquence, proved 
"altogether such a society as few men have had the good fortune to live with; 
" such an assemblage of friends as fewer still have had the happiness to possess 
"and keep through life." 

As the century drew towards its end, the Lunar Society gradually dissolved^ 
its members dropping off one by one. Priestley had emigrated ; Thomas Day 
was killed by a fall from his horse in 1789 ; Dr. Withering died of a lingering 
consumption in 1799! ; Dr. Darwin was carried off by an attack of angina pectoris 
in 1802 ; and the ever-welcome guest, Josiah Wedgwood, passed away in 1795. 
Captain Keir, James Watt, and Boulton, the founder, were almost the only 
members surviving. The vacant seats remained unfilled, and the meetings passed 
into history ; the few lingering survivors found its associations too painful to be 
continued, but the influence exerted by the society did not die. It had stimulated 
inquiry, and quickened the zeal for knowledge of all who had come within its 

* Miss Meteyard, the biographer of Wedgwood, says he was not a member of the Lunar Society, 
but a guest. 

+ During his long illness his friends said, *'The flower of phjrsicians is, indeed, Withering,'*'' 
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influence, and this spirit diffused and propagated itself in all directions. Leonard 
Horner, who visited Soho in 1809, thus refers to the continued moral influence 
of the association : " The remnant of the Lunar Society," he says, " and the 
" fresh remembrance in others of the remarkable men who composed it, are very 
" interesting. The impression which they made is not yet worn out, but shows 
" itself to the second and third generation, in a spirit of scientific curiosity and 
" free inquiry, which even yet makes some stand against toryism and the love 
"of gain." — (Smiles.) 

Social gatherings of men having kindred intellectual interests and pursuits 
have many advantages which are lacking in other organizations of a more 
formal character. Migratory associations have marked social aspects, but they 
bring together workers in science only once a year, and the chief social advantages 
result from the acquaintances formed between the entertaining citizens and their 
scientific guests. An academy of sciences is the proper place for announcing 
discoveries in every department of learning, but the parliamentary forms necessary 
to dignified proceedings forbid or hamper the freest interchange of opinions, and 
the formation of those personal friendships which a social organization like the 
Lunar Society so admirably fosters. One of the members of the Lunar Society, 
Richard Lovell Edgworth, perceived this difference between the two classes of 
associations, and states the case in well chosen words. Alluding to the Lunar 
Society in his "Memoirs," he writes, "A society of literary men and a literary 
"society may be very different. In the one, men give the results of their serious 
"researches, and detail their deliberate thoughts. In the other, the first hints of 
"discoveries, the current observations, and the mutual collision of ideas are of 
" important utility. The knowledge of each member of such a society becomes, 
" in time, disseminated among the whole body, and a certain esprit du corps^ 
" uncontaminated with jealousy, in some degree combines the talents of members 
"to forward the views of a single person."* 

The meetings of this historic Society have long ago ceased, but we may yet 
look into the smiling face of the same moon that illumined the festive philosophers 
of Birmingham ! 

* In preparing this sketch we have made free use of the following works : — 
Muirhead s ** Life of James Watt," London, 1858. 
Muirhead's "Mechanical Inventions of Watt," London, 1854. 
Smiles 's "Lives of Boulton and Watt," London, 1864. 
Krause's "Erasmus Darwin," London, 1879. 
Edgworth's "Memoirs," London, 1820. (2 vols.) 

Brougham's " I'hilosophers of the time of George III.," London, 1S55. 
Kutt's ** Life and Correspondence of Priestley," London, 1832. (2 vols.) 
Jewitt's " Life of William Hution," London, (n. d.) 
Life of Mary Ann Schimmel Penninck, by IJankin, London, 1859. 
Mcteyard's " Life of Wedgwood," London, 1865. (2 vols.) 
Meteyard's "Group of Englishmen," London, 1871. 
Moilliet's "Life 01 James Keir," London. (Privately printed.) 
"Miscellaneous Tracts of William Withering," London, 1822. (2 vols.) 
Birmingham H^eekly Post^ June 9th, 1888. 

And also " Forty-one unpublished letters from Priestley to Wedgwood," loaned to the writer by 
Mrs. Robert A. Wainewright, granddaughter of the great chemist. 
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N introducing to your notice "Some Notes on Old 
Stained and Painted Glass," I have thought it 
desirable to preface them by some remarks on the 
character of the earlier glass which preceded it, 
so that its relative character may be to some 
extent realised. I say to some extent, for without 
the glass itself any description must fall far short 
of it, especially as I shall only be enabled to 
indicate one of its glories by a verbal description, 
viz., its colour; but its character as to design I 
shall be enabled to illustrate to a considerable extent by the aid of the 
lantern. I hope the result will be tfiat you will study the glass itself -im 
situ, and that these notes may not be found useless, but may render you 
some service. 

The photographs of all the later glass (except some details) have all been 
taken from the glass itself, and I must here express my obligations to 
Mr. Potts, who has given considerable time and trouble to assist me in this 
respect. 

I think you will agree with me, when you see them, that considering the 
difficulties connected with photogp'aphing glass in all sorts of places and 
positions, he has been very successful. The earlier ones are from illustrations 
produced under the direction of the French Government, or from books, as 
most convenient to me to obtain. 

The art of painted glass for windows has been practised from about the 
tenth century of the Christian era. Stained glass for various purposes had 
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been used for centuries before in Egypt, Rome and the East generally, and 
very beautiful mosaics of a very early period have been found, wrought of 
fine filaments of colour (illustrations are given of this work by Wilkinson, in 
his book on Egypt). The plumage of the birds in these mosaics is 
beautifully wrought ; yet, painted glass proper does not appear to have 
suggested itself to their minds. It was reserved for the Christian Church to 
invent and to adopt this beautiful Art for religious purposes. 

Stained and painted glass must have been a very important factor in 
religious services in olden times, and used to further religious purposes to a 
considerable extent. Arising in religious designs, the solemnly grand character 
of the glass reacted on the services. This character of the early glass is 
due, not merely to its designer and its religious origin, but partly to the 
limits of the material itself for the purposes of this Art, which will be 
hereafter explained. The early glass of the Norman and thirteenth centuries 
was confined to a simple treatment of bold and vigorous lines, with a little 
smear shading, slightly softened at the edges, sometimes by a dry brush. Its 
colours were all what are known as pot metals, viz., glass, the colouring 
matter of which was added to the original mixture in the pot, then blown 
into the required shape and flattened into muffs or small tables of the required 
colour, except ruby, which is a thin filament on the face of the glass. The 
main lines of the design, whether figure or ornamentation, were produced by 
the lead which united the pieces of glass together. The minor details being 
painted on the glass with a brown or black pigment, made from copper or 
iron, with a flux to unite it to the glass. Each separate piece of colour was 
a separate piece of glass, the only addition to it being the tracing and shading 
I have referred to ; even the eyes, nose, beard and hair of the large figures 
were separate pieces leaded together in early work. 

The colours of this glass were very rich, varied in tone and texture, and 
brilliant. The impurities of the materials and the imperfect fusion of the 
component parts of the glass, added a tone and quality for artistic purposes 
which can only be understood by comparison with material of a purer and 
later make. All the colours were thus, to some extent, harmonised by their 
very impurities ; even the whites were toned principally of a cool greenish 
colour. 

The treatment of figures, ornament, and the design generally, was flat, to 
which the lead and heavy ironwork to support it, arranged in geometrical or 
often recurring divisions, lent its aid. The figures were often larger than life 
and placed high up in the church ; were bold and vigorous, and striking in 
design and treatment. 

The windows of this period were generally very full of colour if they 
contained subjects ; and generally the figures were on ruby or blue grounds, with 
garments of toned whites, beautiful yellows, purples, greens, warm browns, and 
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of blue on ruby and ruby on blue grounds. The effect of such an amount of 
rich warm colour was to produce the "dim religious light" so often spoken of 

I will ask you to consider, for a little while, the effect of a church filled 
with such glass in connexion with the ritual of the church of the period, and 
other accessories. 

The service of the church being principally conducted in a dead language, 
it was not so necessary to hear distinctly the details of the utterances of the 
officiating priest, as to see the ceremony. Spectacular effects were relied 
upon, and none knew better than they did, how to combine the awe-inspiring 
music with other artistic effects of colour and light, by means of stained 
glass, painted decoration and sculpture, to enhance the grandeur of the ritual 
and solemnity of the ceremonies of the church upon the public mind. The 
dim religious light had its use as well as the clouds of incense which rose 
at each ceremony. Can you imagine anything more solemn and picturesque 
than the sight of the choir of a Norman or Early English cathedral, when 
the priest, raised upon the altar steps before a gorgeously decorated shrine, was 
in the act of elevating the host, amidst the swinging censers from which clouds 
of incense arose, surrounded by choirs of manly voices chanting their solemn 
litanies, and under the coloured rays of light falling through rich and lustrous 
glass from above? The very dimness adding mystery enhances the effect. 
The influence of such a scene upon the untutored mind, as well as upon the 
cultured, could not have been otherwise than great. 

It will be remembered also that books in those days were very scarce 
and very dear, and could be obtained only by the very rich ; and even 
if they could have been obtained, not one in a thousand could have read 
them. The windows, then, were their books, their free libraries, by which 
they were taught ; their picture galleries of sacred history ; their gospels of a 
glad and free salvation ; as it had been put at a later time : — " They were 
" mirrors wherein we may see how to believe, how to live, how to die, how 
" to pass through temporality to eternity." — (Abingdon). 

It will be interesting, therefore, to see what instruction they afforded to 
the beholder. In general, the illustrations commenced with the Creation, the 
Fall, and on through biblical history, including type and antitype, to the 
Redemption by Christ Jesus and the final consummation of all states at the 
Day of Judgment ; with the lives of the saints to whom the church was 
particularly indebted, and the miracles said to have been performed by them, and 
in some cases the history of the church itself in its inception and establishment. 
In later times an additional item, which appeared first in early windows, was 
largely developed, viz., heraldry, and portraits in connexion with the donors of 
the windows who were thus immortalised. 

Generally, the history of the Creation and the Redemption commenced at 
the western windows of the aisle or nave, and proceeded towards the east end 

'3 
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windows, culminating in the scenes of the Passion of our Lord. The western 
windows often being occupied by a g^eat window, illustrating " The Doom ; " 
sometimes, instead of "The Doom," the genealogy of our Lord occupied its 
place, from Jesse ascending upwards through the line of kings to our 
incarnate Lord. 

We shall see further on, in reference to the Priory Church of Great 
Malvern, how complete its general arrangement was, but, for the present, we 
will look at the Jesse treatment as illustrated in the twelfth century and later. 

The earliest Jesse known appears to be that of Chartres ; there is a similar 
one supposed to be copied from it at St. Deny's, and there is a fragment in 
the nave of York of similar treatment, all of which are about the middle of 
the twelfth century. 

The ground of the Chartres compartment is azure, the background to 
the prophets ruby, and the figures are mostly blue and white (toned white), 
but in the centre the figures have draperies of ruby, green, and yellow 
principally, and the border is blue, ruby and green, with a white pearled fillet 
separating it from the ornamental groundwork of the figures. This beautiful 
window occupies a portion of the west wall. You will observe that while 
our Lord's descent is traced through the line of kings, the prophets all add 
their prophetic testimony and point to Christ. The ornament harmonises with 
the work of the period. 

To illustrate further the character of the early work, I will refer you to 
La Belle Verri^re, also at Chartres, and to the transept windows. The latter 
are thirteenth century windows. You will observe how attenuated the figure 
of the Blessed Virgin is designed, as it is for a lofty position, to be seen 
therefore at a considerable angle. You will observe, also, to what an extent 
the lead outlines the features ; eyes, nose, beard and mustaches of the prophets 
all are leaded in. 

The rich gem-like effects of colour begin to give way to a lighter treatment 
in the fourteenth century, and towards the middle of the century the use of 
golden stain on white glass becomes frequent, replacing the pot metal yellow, 
and is distributed over the white, and what is lost in richness is compensated 
for in light and the greater carefulness of the drawing and delicacy of treat- 
ment, till, in the fifteenth century, colour is confined in some windows almost 
entirely to the backgrounds. 

I will now call your attention to the Jesse at Saint Mary's Church, 
Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury contains some very fine examples of glass of the 
fourteenth century of English and foreign make, and some very fine glass of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries from abroad. 

The earliest window in the church referred to is the one in the chancel, 
which was said to be originally made for the church of the Grey Friars, and 
from thence it was removed to St. Chad's Church, and finally to the new 
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chancel of St. Mary*s, to stone work especially constructed for it in the last 
century. It is a Jesse window of eight lights and tracery. The old glass 
is chiefly in the central lights and along the base of the window. The 
modern restoration was done at a time prior to the revival of the make of 
antique glass of a^ texture and quality equal to the old. This glass, with 
which the restoration is done, is crude in colour, and in general is easily 
distinguishable. The old glass has a softness and richness, especially in the 
blues, which is in striking contrast with the new. The old ruby is very 
fine in this window, some of it is streaky in texture and colour, increasing 
the brilliancy of the glass. The yellows partake of the tone generally known 
as "old gold." The purples are beautifully soft, whether warm or cold in 
colour. The greens are principally of an emerald colour, and some of them 
have a bluish cast and are very brilliant. 

The date of this window is fixed pretty accurately by the donors repre- 
sented in the window, who were living in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The window appears to be the gift of Sir John Charlton, whose name appears 
in the inscription in the base, and is given by the Rev. — Lloyd as follows : — 
"Pries pr mons John de Charlton, y fest fare ceste varure, et pr Dame 
" Hawis, sa companion ; " and is translated as follows : — ^** Pray for Monsieur 
"John de Charlton, who caused this glazing to be made, and for Dame 
" Hawis, his companion." 

This window is a very interesting specimen of the period, and is 
exceptionally fine in colour. The general treatment of the ornamental part 
harmonises with the work of the period, but the figures indicate an earlier 
type, and illustrate how the old painters clung to the traditions and designs 
of a former period, while the canopies, under which the donors are placed in 
the base of the window, indicate considerable advancement over works of the 
earlier part of the century. The figure of Jesse may be compared with that 
of Chartres in its treatment, and it will be seen like that, the beard is leaded 
on, of a light blue tint of glass ; but now the lines are lighter and more 
delicate, but not altogether unlike in character and arrangement. Jesse is 
represented as gently reclining on an embroidered cushion, the reticulated 
pattern of which is very beautiful ; his head is resting on his right hand ; 
his legs are crossed ; he has a cap with an ermine lining on his head ; the 
colour of the flesh is warm and pinkish ; he has a blue robe bordered with 
yellow, and over that a yellow mantle lined with white ; the border is 
ornamented ; his hose is a beautiful green, diapered ; he has on shoes of a 
pinkish purple colour. The stem of the tree, which is a vine, springs from 
the loins of Jesse, and is composed of yellow and white glass and flows 
upward and outward, forming a series of beautiful vesica forms in the four 
central lights, and in the external lights, beautiful volutes supporting the prophets. 
Isaiah, at Jesse's feet, points upwards prophetically. In the vesicas formed by 
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the convolutions of the tree, are placed the kingly line, first David, then 
Solomon, and so forth. The ground of each vesica is a beautiful blue, outside 
the vesica a magnificent ruby. Within, the kings are seated enthroned 
alternately, with sceptre or sword in their right hand, except David, who has 
a harp, and holds in his left hand a wrest, while those immediately above 
have their legs crossed. The throne rests upon a pointed arch, with a label 
above the arch on which the name of the king is written. Some of the 
kings have ermine tippets, and those who have not have a necklace, with 
their fingers clasping a jewel. The leaves of the vine are green, and the 
grapes purple, springing from gold and white stems alternately. The treatment 
of the vine at this period much more resembles nature than in the preceding 
periods, and the general treatment of it as to form is admirably adapted for 
its purpose. The ornamental details of borders and diapers are very fine. 
In the border of the central lights birds of a green colour are introduced, 
and the white glass of the border has a good deal of black in it, the ground 
in fact being black, and the ornament picked out white in narrow but 
beautiful forms. In the blue diapered grounds of the central vesicas and 
figures there would be a large mass of blue glass, but the artist has cut up 
the ground by placing in the centre a red rose. This does not produce a 
crude contrast. From the softness of the blue, its further neutralisation by 
black diaper, and the mellowness of the ruby, the result is to maintain a 
rich flat effect, with large masses of one colour preponderating, and in this 
respect the ability of the artist is conspicuous, and we shall find similar 
evidences of ability in other work of this period. The Jesse in this case 
does not terminate, as is usual, in the " Incarnate Word " surrounded by the 
" Seven Doves," emblems of the Divine Spirit. 

The restoration is doubtless at fault. The object of the "Jesse" is to trace 
the genealogical line through the Blessed Virgin to the Incarnate Word, Our 
Lord Himself; who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary ; and, the Baptism, Crucifixion, Nativity, Saints Joseph, Luke and 
Matthew, are evidently out of place in the tracery. 

Bristol Cathedral also has fragments of a Jesse window of this period. 

I will introduce next a Jesse from the nave of York Minster. This 
window is very much broken, but it is also beautiful in colour, and in design 
there is a magnificent flow of line. The stem of this tree is green, with 
maple leaves on a white ground, except the central vesicas formed by the 
convolutions of the stem ; the grounds to these are ruby. The figures are 
full of colour; some of the draperies are very magnificent azures. The borders 
surrounding this window are composed of alternating oak leaves on a ruby 
ground. This window, though very much broken and disfigured, is very 
striking as to its beauty of colour. It was about the middle of the fourteenth 
century when the window was executed. There is, fortunately, documentary 
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evidence of the contract for the west end window, and those immediately 
near, dated 1338, which may be seen in Britton's History of York. 

We will now look at a Jesse, also in York Minster, of a later period, in 
which we shall find there is not the easy flow and beauty of line in the 
former one, but there is angularity of line and squareness that marks the 
debased arch period, showing the commencement of the gothic decline ; but 
there is very careful work, and the figures, though shorter as to relative 
height, are more fully shaded and carefully finished. This window is of the 
same type as those at Winchester College, fragments at Gloucester and 
Newnham Paddox, but it is supposed to be somewhat later than that at 
Winchester. This last window is of the time of Richard II., and the portrait 
of the painter is inserted with a label, " Thomas, operator istius vitri." 

There are some beautiful fragments of Jesses of a little later treatment 
in some of the churches of York, notably, St Michael's and St. Dionis', as 
well as in other parts of the kingdom ; these are in white and gold, principally 
on blue and ruby grounds, and have a very chaste and silvery effect ; I 
regret I have no example of them amongst the photos. 

It will be seen from previous remarks that this treatment of the window 
was common at each successive period down to the sixteenth century, though 
comparatively seldom adopted now. One of the latest windows of this class 
is in Ulm Cathedral, an illustration of which is here given. It was executed 
in 1480 by Hans Wild, whose portrait is in the glass. It is thoroughly 
German in character, having the conventional ornament of the country and 
time. This slide is taken from a German lithc^raph. 

Another class of windows frequent at all periods are figure and canopy 
windows ; sometimes with coloured grounds to the figures and ornamentation, 
sometimes with light gresaille backgrounds, with delicate patterns traced on either 
in quarry-shaped panes or on geometrical forms. You have seen in some pre\'ious 
slides the simple canopy of the Chartres work, and in the early part of the 
thirteenth century the>'' were not very elaborate, but as it developed into the 
fourteenth century the canopies occupied a larger space of the window, sometimes 
dwarfing the subjects and occupying two-thirds to nearly three-fourths of the 
window. Some of these canopies were very beautiful, the details harmonising with 
the ornamental work of the period. In the early part of the fourteenth century 
the ornamental forms were largely moulded on the trefoil leaf; but as the time 
advanced various natural forms, such as the oak, \vy^ vine, maple and other 
natural forms, were largely adopted, forming beautiful features in borders, grounds, 
crockets of canopies and diapers. 

In large windows it was not infrequent to have a double row of subjects 
under canopies in bands on a simple geometrical ground of white glass, upon 
which flowing and beautiful natural forms were traced, and sometimes brightened 
by the use of a golden stain in parts. In small quatrefoils, or circles, the arms of 
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the donors, or richer ornamental work, formed central points on these light 
grounds. In the base of the window the donors themselves were often represented 
with their wives and families, and so the windows formed a portrait gallery of 
illustrious donors to the church, in addition to the sacred historical pictures. A 
series of illustrations of these will now be given from York Cathedral and 
some of the churches. 

No. IS is from the north aisle of the cathedral. The window is very 
much broken, but you can see the general arrangement of subjects and canopies 
is in two belts across the window, upon a light ground, with central bosses 
of colour midway between the canopies and subjects above them. 

No. i6 is a beautiful window for colour, containing figures of St. Christopher 
in the centre, with the Holy Child, Saints Lawrence and Stephen. The 
iitdenture for these windows was dated 1338. The canopy occupies fully 
two-thirds of this window and is an excellent example of the time. 

No. 17 is a window from one of the city churches of York, containing 
the Blessed Virgin and Child, St. Catherine, etc. ; and you will notice the 
canopies occupy two-thirds of the window, but are very beautiful. 

No. 18 is from All Saints' Church, York, and contains in the centre 
compartment St. Ann instructing the Virgin Mary under a very fine canopy 
in white and gold. Ground to canopy and figures blue diapered ; St. Ann 
is clothed in ruby and blue ; the Virgin in white and yellow. On the 
right is John the Baptist, supporting a book with the lamb and banner; his 
right hand raised in the act of preaching. On the left, St. Christopher, with 
the Holy Child, on ruby ground. St. John has a yellow camels-hair tunic 
and blue mantle, St. Christopher in white and gold only. 

No. 19 is from St. John's Church, Ousegate, York, and contains a head 
which indicates very clearly the character of the treatment of that period, 
with the hair displayed in a series of stringed curls. 

No. 20 is from the church of St Dipnis, York. This gives the character 
and treatment of the canopies, border, and gresaille ground that prevailed at 
this date, in which you will observe how the natural forms were asserting 
themselves in the ornament of this period, conventionally, yet drawn with 
character and care. In this, and the next, the treatment of the head and 
drapery is seen, the maple leaf forming the border of the tracery. 

No. 22 contains fragments, but the figures of the donors at the base 
are very interesting and good, and belong to about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The legends are "Johannes Randman et Johanna uxor," and, at the base, 
" Ricardus Toller (or Hollar), et Isabella uxor ejus." The donors and their wives 
and families are here with a priest saying mass. The Trinity is later work, and 
the St. Christopher and part of St. George are from other windows, as well as the 
tracery with angels and arms. Westlake thinks the original subjects were the 
birth of St John ; his preaching ; denunciation of Herod, and Martyrdom. 
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I shall now pass on to glass of a later period. Towards the latter part of 
the fourteenth century there was very much less colour in the windows, and they 
were composed largely of white glass with the use of beautiful golden stains, the 
colour being largely relegated to the grounds and portions only of the principal 
figures, with lighter tones of greens, purples, and azures used in the draperies, 
trees, and objects in the panels of the subjects ; the canopies being in many 
cases entirely white and gold. This will lead me to notice the glass close at 
hand ; being at Great Malvern Priory Church and at York. The Priory (church) 
of Malvern was commenced in Norman times by Aldwin, it is said, in 1084 and 
1085 A.D. The original church was consecrated in 1239 A.D. ; but with this 
Norman period we shall not need to trouble, as at a later period, under Prior 
John of Malvern, was built all the external part of the church we now see, 
which contains the glass, by the architect Sir Reginald Bray, who had the 
charge of the building. This rebuilding was completed, and the consecration 
took place in July, 1460 (A.D.), and from about that date to the sixteenth 
century the windows were placed in the church. The date, 1505, is on one 
of the windows. 

The Priory Church of Great Malvern. 

Some of the finest glass of the fifteenth century is contained in this church, 
and it must have been a beautiful sight when in its prime with all, or nearly all, 
its windows filled with stained and painted glass. A large amount is still 
remaining. The choir windows, the east and west windows, the transept, north 
and west windows, three windows in St. Ann's Chapel, and the traceries of most 
of the north aisle windows are filled with the remains of the old glass. Since 
the dissolution of the priory, the glass has run the greatest risk from neglect, and 
the wonder is that so much has been spared. Abingdon, or Habingdon, who was 
concerned in the gunpowder plot conspiracy, has written an account of it as it 
existed when he saw it, and from this we can form a good idea of the disposition 
of the glass. He states that in the lofty south windows of the church there are 
" histories of the Old Testament, which are figures of the New." I presume he means 
types of the gospel history or life of our Lord. Type and antitype. " In the north 
" windows as you enter are presented the pictures of our blessed Saviour's parents, 
"birth and espousals, the annunciation, visitation, nativity, shepherds' devotion, 
"circumcision, adoration of the kings, the presentation in the temple, flight into 
"Egypt, the disputation in the temple, his baptism, fasting, and temptation, in 
"brief the whole course of his life and miracles, I think, mentioned in scripture. 
" His last supper with his disciples, his praying in the garden, his passion and 
"death on the cross, his deposition and burial, his descent into hell, his holy 
"resurrection, his apparition, his admirable ascension and coming of the Holy 
"Ghost. Passing on to the north aisle siding the choir there are set forth the 
" Paternoster, Ave Maria and Creed, the Mass and the Commandments, the seven 
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"sacraments issuing from the wounds of the Saviour. My memory fails me, but 
** to conclude all in a word there is the whole Christian doctrine, and the four 
"doctors of the Latin Church. In the fair east window of the choir is all the 
"history of our Saviour's passion, and, in several panes, every particular thereof. 
** In the large window of the Jesus Chapel is, over King Henry VII., the 
" resemblance of the Most Holy Trinity, and again the life of our Saviour. In 
"the west window of the same chapel is the fall by Adam, and our redemption 
"by Christ. Richard Bone, prior of this home, was a great benefactor, not only 
" to this window, where he is, but also to the lower north side of the church, 
" saying, * Letabor in Misericordia.' Other windows of the choir and the church 
" are adorned with pictures of those saints to whom the founders of the church 
" were devoted, and in the last, or west window, is the general Day of Judgment 
"concluding all. Thus I have given a small light of a great work, worthy to be 
" discoursed." — Abingdon. 

There are several different kinds of treatment in these windows. Starting 
with what was probably the earliest window, and which was originally in the 
nave of the church, but now in St. Ann's Chapel, we have the following subjects : 
First, right at the top, the Eternal Father as the architect of the universe, with 
compasses, setting forth his work — the sun is in the sky ; next in order is the 
creation of the heavenly bodies ; the following, of birds and fishes ; the fourth, 
the creation of Adam. The next tier, the creation of Eve from the rib of Adam, 
(in the background Satan is contemplating the act); in paradise; the temptation; 
the serpent, with human head as usual ; the seventh, Adam and Eve ashamed in 
the presence of the Creator ; the eighth — the next tier — the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from paradise by an angel ; the ninth, Adam is digging. Eve (missing) 
holds a distaff ; the next, probably, is the murder of Abel ; the twelfth is 
missing. These two last would either be the offering of Abel, and his death, or 
the murder of Abel, and Cain questioned by his Creator. The backgrounds of 
this window are ruby and blue alternately, diapered, except the fourth on top tier, 
which, unaccountably is ruby instead of blue. The Creator is represented with 
ruby or blue robe, with a white mantle, the border of which is stained partly 
yellow. The ruby of the robe is sometimes of a purplish cast, and sometimes 
of a brownish, and the blue is beautiful and soft. There are, in the trees, some 
tender greens of varied hue, and some of the foliage is yellow. 

The next window is composed of subjects and scraps, only a few of which 
are clear. I have selected Abraham sending away Hagar ; God appearing to 
Abraham, and probably God appearing to Isaac, or to one of the patriarchs 
There are subjects from the life of Noah, among which may be named the 
planting of the Vine, and the Deluge. I wish you to particularly notice the 
character of this work, the excellence of the drawing and painting, and the 
style of it. This work, like the earlier, is traced first and painted afterwards, 
except some of the minor grass work, which is picked out of a wash ; it is 
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very much like some of the best York work, and is all executed by an able 
artist The vine indicated in one of them is very characteristic of the treatment 
of Jesse's trees of the same period, and is on white, glass, enriched with gold 
stains. I have selected several examples from York to compare with them. 
These, we must remember, were executed about the same date, probably by 
the Coventry artist, who executed the work for York Minster east window. 
These windows, now in St. Ann's Chapel, were originally in the nave, and had 
beneath them figures of the donors, with their coats of arms, and portraits of 
their wives and children. 

The other window contains two figures, one of St. Andrew and the 
other St. Thaddeus, and have beautiful diapered grounds — white mantles, with 
borders of gold and pearls, and a number of angels bearing emblems of the 
passion of our Lord, probably taken from the tracery of the large east 
window. 

The large east window, as we learn from Abingdon, was devoted to the 
subject of the passion of our Lord. There remains />/ situ the entry of our 
Lord to Jerusalem with a blue donkey, the holy eucharist, the betrayal, 
scourging, nailing to the cross, the deposition, and the charge to the Apostles. 
The donors and benefactors from various windows in the church are placed in 
this window. 

The windows of the choir clerestory have a series dedicated to the founda- 
tion of the church, and an extract from Mr. Albert Way will describe them 
very accurately. These windows bear a likeness to work of a similar period 
in York, and mark a somewhat different treatment to those in St. Ann's Chapel, 
as will be seen by an illustration taken from Westlake's work. You may 
compare this with some of the windows in All Saints' and St. Martin's le 
Grand, York. This of York is smaller and somewhat more carefully treated, 
apparently for nearer vision. 

I must hasten on now to notice the transept window. This is the latest 
glass, dated 1505, and is freer in its treatment. There is a considerable amount 
of colour in this window, and there \s some most interesting work in portraiture 
as well as sacred history. In the upper portion of the window, the subject of 
the adoration of the Trinity was illustrated. The central feature has departed, 
but the clouding to the aureole remains, a pale blue in colour, with stars 
picked out and stained yellow, and portions of adoring angels and saints 
remain among the debris. Originally there was a series of subjects from the 
life of our Lord, two of which I illustrate — the visitation of Elisabeth by 
Mary, and the Birth. There is one remarkable point to be noted : over each 
of the lights the figure of the Eternal Father is repeated in the act of blessing. 
It appears to have been repeated at least ten times. Beneath are the figures 
of Prince Arthur and Sir Reginald Bray ; these only remain of the royal series 
and their supporters. Originally there were King Henry VII. and his Queen, 
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bookbinding, but it will be well to remind you that there are two processes 
called respectively forwarding and finishings and that there are also some sixty 
divisions and sub-divisions in the work of binding a book. Forwarding includes 
all the operations of binding up to the colouring. Finishing is the colouring, 
gilding and other ornamental operations of binding. Modern bookbinders 
themselves recognise two great classes of binding, whole and half -bindings, in the 
former the sides and back are entirely covered with the same material, in the 
latter the backs and corners only are covered with leather, the sides being either 
left bare or covered with another and usually a cheaper material. 

Books may be divided into two great classes according to the method 
employed in their construction. The roll is the first and apparently most ancient 
form ; the second is the flat book composed either of a number of separate leaves 
piled one on the top of the other and fastened together, or of folded leaves 
placed and fastened in a similar manner. 

We must not devote much time to the rolls enclosed in cylindrical boxes in. 
use before the Christian era everywhere, and still used by the Jews. The 
Samaritans of Nablus, a town situated in the beautiful valley between Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim, preserve among other literary treasures, two ancient copies of 
the Pentateuch, one of which is believed by them to have been written in 
A.M. 2813, by Abishua, the great-grandson of Aaron. Doubtless this tradition is 
exaggerated, indeed the characters in which the MS. is written prove it to be of 
comparatively modern date, yet though not of extreme antiquity, it is, perhaps, 
the oldest copy of the Bible in the world. The roll is preserved in a cylindrical 
silver-gilt case, about two and a half feet long and ten inches in diameter, 
opening as a triptic does, on two sets of hinges. The exterior is embossed and 
engraved. The ends of the MS. are fastened to rods or rollers, and the globular 
knobs or corniia at the head of the rollers have scrolls and flowers and ears of 
wheat embossed upon them. The case is said to be Venetian work of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. Upon the middle pole is a flat pierced brass disk 
of much older workmanship than the case ; this is a Samaritan standard, a 
precious relic preserved by the priests with great care. Inside the case the MS. 
is protected by a richly embroidered red satin cover. Someone* has written : — 
" It was natural that a wandering and pastoral people like the Hebrews should 
"seek some portable material on which to write, and it was as natural that their 
"flocks should furnish it." Hence we may dismiss the somewhat hackneyed 
statement that Eumenes, King of Pergamus, who reigned from B.C. 263 to 241, 
invented parchment. However, Eumenes may have introduced some improvements 
in the manufacture of parchment. Herodotus (484 B.C.) mentions writing on 
skins (Herod., Bk. v. 58) some two centuries before the time of Eumenes ; and 
Josephus records that Ptolemy the second. King of Egypt, a contemporary of 
Eumenes, sent to Jerusalem for the Jewish scriptures so that he might have 

* Miss Rogers, in **Art Journal,'* vol. vi., 1868. 
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copies made for the great library at Alexandria. The books were sent by the 
hands of seventy elders, who are said to have produced the Greek translation, 
which we call the Septuagint Ptolemy questioned the elders concerning the 
books, " and when they had taken off the covers^ wherein they were turapt up, they 
"showed him the membranes. So the King stood admiring the thinness of those 
"membranes and the exactness of the junctures, which could not be perceived, so 
"exactly were they connected one with another." — (Josephus, Ant. xii., 2.) 

The coverSy I imagine, were similar to those on the ancient Samaritan MS. 
rolls, and were made either of parchment, bark, linen, or papyrus. The papyrus- 
reed grows plentifully in the Nile ; the ancient Egyptians had large papyrus 
manufactories. We have here a specimen of the plant, and the paper 
manufactured from it. The papyrus rolls found at Herculaneum are rolled round 
sticks just as long as the paper is wide, but in most cases the sticks were 
finished off with ornamental knobs. To protect the roll from injury it was put 
in a parchment case stained with a purple or yellow colour. Martial (x., 93) 
calls such a covering a purpurea toga. The ancient Greeks had a similar phrase 
to express a book cover, and so highly was the art of bookbinding esteemed 
among them, that they are said to have erected a statue to one who invented 
a new sort of bookbinder's paste. 

The Chinese were acquainted with the flat form of literature at an early 
period. In the time of Confucius (B.C. 500) books were formed of slips of 
bamboo, upon which writing was traced with the point of a stilus. About 
A.D. 745 books were first bound into volumes with leaves — at least tradition 
has it so. 

The Romans had two distinct words for a flat book. Libellus, a diminutive 
form of liber; and pugillaria — tablet-books. These consisted of from two to 
eight leaves made of ivory, wood, or metal, and occasionally of parchment, 
connected at the back by rings, and covered with wax to take the impression 
of the stilus. The pugillaria, much more than the scrolls, suggested a cover, 
which at first was a leaf of parchment or other skin and afterwards of boards. 

"Aiming first only at utility, the Roman bookbinder was insensibly led on 
"to ornamentation. * * Then as now workmen became noted for their skill 
"and were eagerly sought by amateurs. A letter of Cicero's is extant, in which 
"he requests his friend Atticus to send him some fine parchment and two slaves, 
"who were very clever binders." — ("Bookbinder," vol. i., 16.) 

To Eumcnes is attributed the invention of folding skins and other materials 
into quires and binding them together. In Syria are preserved some ancient 
books of this class. The example* before us consists of fifteen parts or quires 
of fifteen sheets each, fastened together very securely with strong cord ; the 
leaves have never been pressed and no glue or paste of any kind was used. 
The back is* strengthened by two rather clumsy blocks of polished walnut wood. 

* Diagram exhibited. 
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The cord back has worn well, but the outer leaves of this curious old volume 
have been torn and patched repeatedly. This destruction of the outer leaves must 
have suggested, at a very early date, the use of leather side covers and backs. 

So far all flat bindings have been much alike in the " forwarding " portion 
of the work. But the decoration of the exterior constituted an essential 
difference. Style varied with each age, and since the forwarding was practically 
the same, style became almost the only criterion by which an opinion could be 
formed of the period to which a particular example belonged. 

Since the first century of our era three great styles of ornament have arisen 
in Europe : Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance ; each style has as it were 
crystallised upon the sides of book-covers. The term Byzantine^ when thus 
applied, is not a mere geographical expression given to objects having their 
origin in the capital of the Eastern Empire, but a general term extending to 
all those works of art in metal, wood, or stone, decorated with cloisonne 
enamels, carved ivory, filigree work and jewels, made during the latter half of 
the first thousand years of this dispensation. Relics only of this style have 
descended to us, but enough remains to show the glories of these ancient gems 
of art. The British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the French National 
Collection contain several almost perfect specimens. 

After the Byzantine style (which in bookbinding occupies a considerable 
place, because it is the parent of all other styles,) follows Gothic. It was 
especially in England, in Germany, and in the North of France during the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries that the greater number of works 
of this class were produced. Then books were very precious, and it was usual 
to clothe the bindings in velvet, silks, and richly embroidered stuffs, destined 
to receive plaques of ivory and precious metals ; paintings and enamels, too, 
were largely used to decorate the covers, but leather bindings were by no means 
unknown. The monks were most industrious bookbinders, and grants were often 
made to them of so many bucks per annum, the flesh for the use of the table, 
and the hide for the scriptorium and binding room. Instance the royal grant 
to the monks of Kenilworth. But it would be erroneous to conclude that the 
monks were the only bookbinders at this time. In most great cities the craft 
would be represented by at least one member, who might perhaps pursue con- 
jointly the trades of illuminator, goldsmith, coffer maker and bookbinder. 
Winchester, London, York, Bristol, Oxford, and other cities, may have possessed 
an artificer of this kind. Abroad, guilds being numerous, regular binders were 
more common than in England ; but it is satisfactoiy to know that so early 
as the twelfth century our island produced a distinct school of bookbinding 
superior to that of the neighbouring nations. We are indebted for this discovery 
to the indefatigable labours of Mr. W. H. James Weale. 

English leather bindings from the twelfth to the fifteenth century are 
characterised by numerous small stamps, geometrical in outline, ornamented with 
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conventional animals, flowers, etc. The stamps are arranged close together in 
rows, forming by repetition bands of continuous patterns. In examples of later 
work the stamps are not placed together so closely, and in the sixteenth century 
their use as borders was superseded by the introduction of the pattern-roller or 
roulette. 

With the invention of printing, bookbinding entered upon a new era ; not 
that new methods of bookbinding were then introduced, but an impetus was 
given to the art, causing certain modifications of the old system, by the increase 
in the number of books produced yearly. By an Act of Parliament passed in 
the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Henry VIII. (1534), three kinds of 
bookbmdings are recognised: books bound in "hordes" — that is what we call 
"half-bound," in "leather" and in " parchmente." These are publishers* bindings 
as distinguished from private bindings. The Act to which I have referred is 
very interesting, but too long to read' on this occasion; by it a former Act of 
the first of Richard III. was repealed (1483), and it was enacted that books 
bound or unbound should not be imported into this country, or sold, except by 
Englishmen, with a further exception to denizens to whom a licence should be 
granted. 

The early printers not only printed books but bound them also, sometimes 
in half-bindings of oak and leather, sometimes in a stiff piece of parchment finely 
dressed on one side, with edges turned in, and doubled over the edges of the 
book, a blank leaf being pasted down inside for a lining, the back fastened to the 
book by means of narrow thongs or bands of the same material as the binding ; 
two leather tags were fastened at the fore-edge, so that the binding might 
be securely tied down when the book was not in use. This was a 
cheap, light and durable method of preserving books from injury, a method 
employed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries throughout Europe, from 
Venice to England ; by Aldus at Venice, by William Caxton in England, 
and by many an English bookbinder after him. The Venetian method- was 
to have four sets of tags, so that the top and bottom of the book might be 
secured as well as the fore-edge. If the master printer intended his bindings 
to be more durable he used boards of oak or beech, and sometimes 
(fortunately for bibliographers) of sheets of paper, pasted together, forming 
a pad ; usually binders* waste was thus employed, but occasionally printers' 
waste, that is proof sheets. In this manner many unique specimens of early 
printed books have been preserved. 

Of the four first English printers who settled around Westminster Abbey, 
three afterwards removed to London and fixed their offices under the shadow of 
old St Paul's. Caxton brought with him from Bruges a plant of tools of 
a continental pattern, similar to those used by foreign bookbinders both lay 
and monkish. Caxton's vellum bindings have been mentioned already, the 
ornaments upon his leather bindings consist of: — 
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I. — A large lozenge-shaped stamp with a heraldic gryphon. 

2. — A small lozenge-shaped stamp with a conventional flower. 

3. — A band divided by a zig-zag line into triangular compartments, each 
occupied by a two-legged winged dragon ; and 

4. — A lozenge-shaped stamp with a quatrefoil within a square frame, 
flanked on each side by a demi-fleur-de-lys. 

The first of these stamps may be German ; the third and fourth are 
undoubtedly Flemish, and probably were cut at Bruges. I have found other 
stamps upon contemporary covers of books printed by Caxton. There is, in the 
Public Record Office, upon the smaller " Black Book of the Exchequer," a 
binding decorated with two stamps identical with those used by Caxton, pVoving 
that the book had been bound or rebound in the bindafy attached to the 
printing office of the famous printer, either in his lifetime or shortly after his 
decease. By the kindness of my friend, Mr. W. Blades, I am able to exhibit a 
veritable binding by Caxton. The design is plain, decidedly German in character, 
consisting merely of a lattice work of diagonal lines enclosed within a plain border ; 
it is one of the earliest and plainest specimens of this style of ornament with 
which I am acquainted ; a style that very soon became highly ornamental and 
quickly degenerated after the introduction of the roulette. 

Wynkyn de Worde was associated with Caxton, and at his death carried on 
the business in Caxton*s house at Westminster, whence at the end of the 
year 1499 he removed to the sign of the "Sun," in Fleet Street. He died 
in 1535, and his will was proved on the 19th of Januar}'' in that year. 
To * * Nowel, the bookbinder, in Shoe Lane, he left xx.j. in books ; and to 
"Alard, bookbinder, my servant, vj./. xiij.j. iiij.//." 

I believe I have succeeded in identifying at least one of Wynkyn de Worde's 
bindings, it is in Worcester Cathedral Library, and has, in all probability been 
preserved in the same place for three hundred and twenty years. From the 
entry in the monastic accounts it would seem to have been purchased by Prior 
Moor, when he visited London in 1519. The ornament is German, both in 
arrangement and style, and the band, produced by means of a roller, is one of 
the earliest English examples with which I am acquainted. (See " Bookbinder," 
vol. ii., p. 152.) 

Richard Pynson, also for some time in Caxton's employ, was a native of 
Normandy, and a naturalised Englishman by a patent dated 1493. Many 
contemporary bindings upon books printed by Pynson have lasted till our day, 
the majority are distinctly French in style of ornament. Take for example the 
stamped binding upon the "Assertio Septem Sacramentorum," printed by Pynson, 
at London, in 1522, and now at the British Museum. The stamp probably came 
from Rouen, but it js hard to say whether or not it was imported by Pynson 
and used in his workshop. I have seen a little work from Pynson's press bound 
in leather, bearing the impress of his well-known printer's mark, viz., in a 
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parallelogram, on a mound a tree or shrub, and a wild boy and girl supporting 
a shield bearing a monogram formed of two letters, R.P. The late Henry 
Bradshaw proved that Pynson, upon leaving Caxton, took up William de Machlinia's 
press, and used Machlinia's waste sheets in the manufacture of his bookbindings. 

Another Frenchman, Julian Notary, had established himself in King Street, 
Westminster, in 1498. In 1503 we find him living without Temple Bar; and 
in 1515 he was settled in St. Paul's Churchyard, by the west door, as he 
carefully informs his readers. Notary was one of the first London bookbinders 
who used a distinct trade mark on his bookbinding stamp. This mark consists 
of a mystical symbol resembling the figure four, a double cross and a circle. 
Probably it was a guild sign as well as a private mark, and had a particular 
as well as a general meaning. It is said to represent the "ship of the church," 
a figure connected with Pre-Christian symbolism. The earliest Christian merchants' 
mark is the Agnus Dei, which occurs repeatedly on seals, coins, etc., of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; during the next half-century this gave place 
to the staff and flag only. The leg of the lamb and the staff forming a 
triangular figure vulgarly denominated the figure four, wherein the triangle took 
the place of the flag. The mark, in various modified forms, was used by masons, 
merchants, painters, engravers, printers and bookbinders. Notary used it with his 
name in full as a printer's mark, and, like Pynson's, by that means his bindings 
have been identified. 

After London, the Universities claim our attention, because the art of book- 
binding received special encouragement in these ancient seats of learning. 

Oxford.— Oxford's first printer, Theodoric Rood, of Cologne, was the earliest 
and most important of Caxton's contemporaries. In 1478, Rood settled in Oxford, 
and entered into partnership with Thomas Hunte, an Englishman, who styles 
himself " Slationarius Universitatis Oxon." The books printed and bound by these 
men were ornamented by stamps brought from abroad, perhaps from Cologne. 
St. Catherine's Street, anciently " Cats-Street," appears to have been the head- 
quarters of the binders of mediaeval Oxford, who used stamps extremely like the 
Cologne style but arranged them in continuous lines, forming parallelograms in 
the English style. 

Somewhat later, an Oxford binder, using a roulette bearing the initials C K, 
produced a number of substantial but not very artistic bindings. The tool may 
have belonged to Charles Kyrfeth, a Dutchman, who succeeded John Scolar, 
Oxford's second printer, but the books so bound are for the most part later than 
Kyrfeth's time. 

Another Oxford binder and stationer, Gerard Pilgrome, a native of Antwerp, 
received letters of denization in 1535, after the passing of the Act to which I 
have referred already. 

Cambridge. — In 1529 the University presented a petition to Cardinal Wolsey 
praying that for the suppression of error the king would allow to Cambridge 

15 
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three booksellers, who should be sworn not to buy or sell any book which had 
not been approved by the censors of books in that University ; that such 
booksellers should be men of reputation and gravity, and, moreover, foreigners 
(so it should be best for the prizing of books), and that they should have the 
privilege to buy books from foreign merchants. 

On the 20th July, 1534, Henry VIII. granted Letters Patent to Nicholas 
Spierinck, alias Speyrincke, alias Speryng, Garrat Godfrey, and Segar Nicholson, 
who thus became the first printers, bookbinders and book buyers to the University. 

Speryng belonged to a Netherlandish family of stationers and bookbinders 
of Lille and Antwerp, who came to this country early in the sixteenth century 
and settled in Cambridge. Nicholas died in 1546. He appears to have brought 
with him to England two panel-stamps, bearing his mark and initials ; the first, a 
representation of St. Nicholas ; the second, the Annunciation. I have here an 
imperfect copy of both of these stamps, and rubbings taken from an example in 
better condition. After he received Letters Patent he used a pattern roller with 
his mark and initials as before, with a rose, a pomegranate, turreted gateway, and 
a fleur-de-lys, each ensigned with a royal crown. 

Garrat Godfrey used a similar border with this difference: his initials, G. G.i 
the second G surmounted by a broad arrow, occupied the lower compartment, and 
above, the position of the fleur-de-Iys and the castle was changed. Godfrey's 
mark also appears upon a border of lions, griffins, dragons and foliage, usually in 
combination with a simple pattern of diagonal lines. A shield charged with 
three horse-shoes also occurs on some of the G. G. bindings. Nicholas Speryng's 
mark appears on a similar border. 

Examples — G. G., Worcestkk Cathedral Library. 

N. S. King Edward's School, Birmingham. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

It is presumed that Segar Nicholson used a similar border with royal badges, 
but an example of Nicholson's work has not yet been identified. He died 
1545-6 and was buried at S. Mary's, Cambridge. 

John Siberch.— An example of a roulette border, initialed L S., has been 
found, and is believed to be by John Siberch, who settled at Cambridge in 1521. 
Example, Lincoln Cathedral. 

Here I must pause a moment to retrace my steps, and direct your attention 
to a peculiarity in the manner of decorating small bindings at this period. Soon 
after the invention of printing, it was found that a ready method of decoration 
for the sides of small books, which then began to be produced by the hundred, 
was required, and a plan was adopted that may have been used occasionally at a 
period more remote. Large size stamps, measuring about 4 inches by 3 inches, 
were substituted for the small tools previously used. Many of these stamps 
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are very beautiful, and the subjects represented upon them various ; figures of 
saints, heraldic devices, trade marks, scenes from scripture or legendary history, 
and portraits of eminent men, all find a place upon them. The few examples 
collected in this room to-night will illustrate the interest attached to stamps of 
this class. You will notice that not a few are signed — or rather stamped — with 
the binders' initials. 

Early in the sixteenth century, two foreigners set up a press in the city of 
York. Hugo Goes, said to be the son of a well-known printer of Antwerp, 
came to York probably in 1506, remained in that city for several years, and 
then removed to Beverley, where he lived for a short time in the Hye-gate, and 
used a cunning device consisting of the letter H and a goose. Afterwards he 
removed to London. Gerard Wansfost, a foreigner also, it is believed, was 
associated with Hugo Goes. At King's Norton Library, in 1887, I alighted 
upon a leather fragment torn from a folio volume now missing. Upon this 
much-abused piece of leather, stampings arranged in the German style may 
yet be seen, and upon the border which encloses the central panel appear the 
initials L G. and G. W., placed between dragons, flowers, etc. Upon a fine 
binding kindly exhibited by Mr. E. Gordon-Duff, the device G. W., on a shield, is 
stamped six times on each side, but the other initials do not appear. It is 
probable that these bindings emanated from the workshop of Gerard Wansfost. 

In the sixteenth century, and earlier, many printers and bookbinders 
stamped the royal arms and badges upon the sides of books. A large 
panel displaying a Tudor rose is one of the earliest ; it was imitated by several 
stationers in York, London, and elsewhere. Another panel bearing the king's 
arms and supporters was used in conjunction with the rose stamp. One 
of the earliest instances may be seen at Worcester Cathedral Library, bearing 
the binder's initials, H. N. Julian Notary may have been the first London 
stationer who imitated these panels. It would be tedious to enumerate all 
the varieties of heraldic stamps signed and unsigned, large and small, some of 
them varying only in the most minute detail. 

John Reynes, and a Frenchman whose initials are M. D., produced some of 
the best signed examples, while some of the most important stamps bear neither 
mark nor initial by which to identify the bookbinder ; to this class belong a series 
bearing the arms of Henry VIII. and his wives, very beautifully executed ; I 
refer to the stamps, not to the wives. Of the royal badges, viz., the Tudor rose, 
the fleur-de-lys of France, the castle of Castile, the pomegranate of Aragon, the 
Tudor portcullis, and the daisy of " the Lady Margaret," suffice it to say that they 
appeared very early in the century upon bands used by some of the Cambridge 
bookbinders, and they were still in use, in a debased form, in the reign of 
James I. 

A recent writer on the subject we are considering, states that bookbindings 
bearing stamps of the royal arms and badges were intended for the royal library. 

15A 
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I venture to doubt the truth of this statement ; it is certain that they were 
simply the marks of the binders, used in some instances to show that they had a 
royal license, much as tradesmen now-a-days, when under royal patronage, place 
the royal arms over their shops and upon the goods they sell. It is not difficult 
to prove that, many of the books so ornamented never formed part of 
Henry VIlI/s library. The books from that king's collection are well-known, 
many of them may be seen at the British Museum and at the Bodleian Library, 
and their bindings belong to a totally different class. We have now arrived at a 
point where the old and the new styles of binding diverge. The Gothic spirit 
lingered longest in Germany, where some solid bindings in a debased mediaeval 
style were produced till late in the eighteenth century. In the other countries of 
Europe, lighter work, ornamented with gold-tooling, became usual. 

Renaissanxe : Gold-Tooling. 

So far I have treated chiefly of leather bindings ornamented simply by 
stamping and blind-tooling ; it is time to say a few words about gold-tooling, 
the adoption of which marks an epoch in the histor>' of ornament upon book- 
bindings. In the East, and probably in Europe, during the early days of the 
art, gold was applied to leather by means of cold tools {(t fers f raids), now the 
tools are heated before being used. The gold work is a distinct art, and its 
history is distinct from the history of all other methods of ornamental finishing, 
both as regards production and treatment. Gold-tooling, as compared with 
stamping or blind-tooling, appeals more strongly to the eye ; it is more brilliant 
and dazzling ; it can be used in combination with colours for the production of 
gorgeous effects ; it is of Eastern origin. There are exceptions to every rule, 
and the general statement that gold-tooling is of Eastern origin has an 
exception, but that exception helps to prove the rule. Although here 
and there solitary examples of gold-tooling have descended to us from a 
period as remote as the fourteenth, and perhaps the thirteenth century, there 
can be little doubt about the statement that gold-tooling is the child of the 
Renaissance, born in Italy of an Eastern parent. Yet there are those who 
would assign to it an entirely different origin. They say the first-known specimen 
was produced at Rome, by a German workman, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and the second-known specimen was produced at Ausburg. 
This I am willing to grant, but I think that the source of both German and 
Italian gold-tooling was the same. Contemporaneously with the stamped work 
of Western Europe, a different style prevailed in the East, and especially in the 
Levant. The style was derived from Byzantine sources (I use the term in its 
geographical sense) ; it spread through Syria and Egypt, underwent several 
modifications, and is now called Saracenic. Its distinguishing features are knots 
and interlacements, resembling rope twists, and purely geometrical in character, 
usually effected by blind-tooling, but occasionally gilded and coloured. There is 
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a beautiful example among Sir Kenelm Digby's books at the Bodleian, In the 
fourteenth century, owing to the intimate relations existing between Venice and 
the East, this niethod had spread into Italy. Thus the sequence of historical 
bindings can be traced through Venice and Naples from the East, and thence 
through Italy. 

Aldo Manuzio, who is commonly known by his Latinized name, Aldus, set 
up his press in Venice in the year 1488. Shortly before this, in 1475, it is said, 
the Saracenic rope ornaments upon Venetian books began to be sprinkled with 
gold dots, an innovation which led to the development of ornament, and finally 
sealed the fate of blind-tooling. In the year 1502, the Aldine press became so 
active that it was necessary to increase and improve the department devoted to 
binding, and a superior kind of binding was the result. I have before me an 
Aldine binding of C, 1519, in smooth dark olive morocco, ornamented with gold 
and blind-tooling. There is still a trace of the eastern style, but a beautiful 
border of conventional foliage has taken the place of the rope-ornament. In the 
year 1512, Aldus met at the Venetian Academy, the club of literary men in 
those days, a young French nobleman, one Jean Grolier de Servin, friend of 
Erasmus and of Louis XII., famous throughout Europe for his love of books. 
To the Academy came Bembo Maioli, also a lover of beautiful books and 
bindings. It is highly probable that, at these meetings, Grolier and Maioli 
imparted to Aldus their idea of beautifying bookbindings by means of elaborately 
tooled gold work enriched with scrolls brilliant with coloured pigments. The 
great printer carried out the idea by the help of Venetian and Greek workmen. 
To Grolier we owe also the invention of lettering the titles upon the backs of 
books, for before that time, books were placed upon shelves back imvards^ the 
titles being written on the fore-edge. When the Treasurer of Outre Seine 
returned to Paris, he settled in a house near the Porte de Bucy, and became 
intimate with Geoffroy Tory, the most skilful designer of his day, at once painter, 
Engraver, printer and binder. What wonder, then, that this combination produced 
the most beautiful bindings, unsurpassed, and almost without rival ? Nevertheless, 
it should be well remembered that Jean Grolier was not a bookbinder, he was an 
amateur of consummate taste, and almost unlimited wealth. How shall I speak of 
the golden-age of bookbinding, of which Grolier was the apostle? I cannot do 
justice to it in the time at present at my disposal. Volumes might be written 
upon the bindings of Henry II. and Dianne de Poytier's books. The account of 
books bound for Queen Elizabeth's courtiers would fill another volume, and much 
might be said upon the bookbindings of Italy, Spain and Holland, did time 
allow. After the middle of the sixteenth century, art began to decline, and the 
decline is appreciable on book-covers. 

I suppose that a paper of this kind would be incomplete were the name of 
Roger Payne, the most celebrated of modern English bookbinders, omitted. 
Roger was born in Windsor Forest. Sometime before the year 1770 he 
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established himself in business near Leicester Square. He was an ingenious 
man, and an artist, but without training, and of desperately low habits of life. 
Many of his tools he himself made of iron, and some are yet preserved as 
curiosities and specimens of the skill of the man. His books open well, and the 
tooling is executed with great care and minuteness, but it is wanting in taste. 
It is related that he loved drink better than meat, and an often quoted 
memorandum of his expenses runs thus : — 

For Bacon ... ... One Half- penny. 

For Liquor ... ... One Shilling. 

We have now descended from the year 500 B.C., to the seventeenth 
century A.D., and we find the art of bookbinding declining. Perhaps it will 
not be inappropriate to devote a few moments to the history of the art in 
Birmingham. The city does not seem to have been distinguished for book- 
binding, and this is somewhat strange, when we consider that it is the home 
of the best die-sinkers and tool makers in the world, and that the Guild 
Hall of the old town was called the Leather Hall. 

In a Birmingham Directory of 18 16,* two bookbinders are recorded, the 
name of the one is Edward Todd, and of the other Thomas Wood, both 
carried on their business in premises situated in New Meeting Street. Wood 
bound many of the magnificent volumes in the Hutton Library, at Ward End 
Hall. William Hutton, in the early years of his life, carried on the trade 
of a bookbinder, in conjunction with his more lucrative professions of book- 
seller and paper merchant. Here is the "eminent bookseller's" own 
announcement : — 

"WiLLTAM Hutton, 

"Sells all kinds of Bibles, Common Prayers, School-books, and Books in all Arts 
and Sciences, both new and second-hand * * * W. H. Gilds and Letters 
Gentlemen's Libraries; Binds Books in all varieties of Bindings at the lowest 
prices, and takes in subscriptions for the Monthly Magazines." 

In his autobiography, in his characteristic way, Hutton remarks : — 1746. 

" If I purchased shabby books, it is no wonder that I dealt with a shabby 
"bookseller, who kept his working apparatus in his shop. It is no wonder, too, 
" if by repeated visits, I became acquainted with this shabby bookseller, and often 
" saw him at work ; but it is a wonder, though a fact, that I never saw him 
" perform one act but I could perform it myself. So strong was the desire to 
"attain. I made no secret of my progress, and he rather encouraged me, and 
" that for two reasons ; I bought such rubbish as nobody else would, and he had 
"repeated opportunities of selling me a cast-off tool for a shilling not worth a 

* In the Hrst Birmingham Directory of 1770, seven booksellers are mentioned, of these, one, Orian 
Adams (compiler of the Directory) is stated to be a bookbinder. A curious combination of trades was 
carried on by one Ralph Hamaby, of 10, Bell Street, "Publican and Bookbinder." In the Directory 
of 1774, only one bookbinder is mentioned. 
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" penny. As I was below every degree of opposition, a rivalship was out of the 
"question. The first book I bound was a very small one, Shakespeare's 'Venus 
" and Adonis.' I showed it to him ; he seemed surprised ; I could see jealousy 
" in his eye. However, he recovered in a moment, and observed, * though he had 
" sold me the books and tools remarkably cheap, he could not think of giving so 
" much for them again.' He had no doubt but I should break ! He offered me 
"a worn press, for two shillings, which no man could use, and which was laid by 
"for the fire. I considered the nature of its construction, bought it, and paid 
"the two shillings. I then asked him to favour me with a hammer and a pin, 
"which he brought, with half a smile and half a sneer. I drove out the garter 
"pin, which, being galled, prevented the press from working, and turned another 
" square, which perfectly cured the press. He said, in anger, * If I had known, 
"you should not have had it.' However, I could see he consoled himself with 
" the idea that all must return in the end. This proved, for forty-two years, my 
"best binding press, till burnt at the riots in 1791." 

By the kindness of our President, I am enabled to verify these remarks. 
In the original MS. Inventory of Claims for the Riot Damages, in 1791, in 
which the contents of Hutton's house in High Street are enumerated, is an entry 
headed "In the Work Room," giving details of bookbinders' tools of various 
kinds, such as binding press, ruling pens, tying, cutting and pressing boards, 
alphabets of letters for lettering books, plough knives, etc. ; total claim, £^ 6s. 
These facts prove that Hutton was a bookbinder, though not on an extended 
scale. It seems probable that he bound some of the books that his friend 
Baskerville printed. Here is example ; very good and conscientious work it is ; 
and, if Hutton made it, it does him credit. The only ornament is upon the 
back, where two crossed arrows appear between each band.* 

Turning to modern bookbinding for a moment before I conclude, anyone 
who will examine a library of books published during the early years of this 
century, will find that those still in the state in which they were first issued, may 
be divided into two great classes. 

I. — Classics and school books, books of reference, chiefly bound in roan, or 
sprinkled sheep. 

2. — Historical works, travels, poetry, plays, novels, etc., usually issued in 
drab-coloured paper boards, with a printed label pasted on the back ; occasionally 
a dark green or dull red paper was affected, but anything bright in colour seems, 
for some inscrutable reason, to have been avoided. About 182 1-2, red cloth 
appears to have been introduced, but the title was still a plain printed label, 
Mr. Robert Leighton tells us that the embossing of bookbinders' cloth was 
suggested by his father to Mr. De la Rue. Coloured glazed calico seems to have 
been first used for binding about the commencement of the nineteenth century, 

* Note that the only authority for claiming this as Hutton's work, is a MS. note upon a fly-leaf. 
I am indebted to Mr. E. W. Badger, M.A., for the loan of the book. 
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but the triumph of cloth binding was not achieved till" 1832, when the works of 
Lord Byron, published by Mr. John Murray, appeared in a new dress of specially 
prepared bookbinders* cloth, stamped with gold lettering and ornament. 
Since 1832, great improvements have been made in the ornamentation of cloth 
bindings, and we could all show many dainty bindings illustrative of this class. 
The best and most artistic specimens are ornament in gold and colours ; the 
designs treated flatly. 

It is a favourite maxim of modern bookbinders that the exterior of a book 
should accord with the contents, and that the binding should be a worthy shrine- 
for the book. To exemplify the perfection to which the art may be brought, I 
have induced Mr. Cobden-Sanderson to lend two examples of his beautiful work, 
produced under favourable social conditions. The dainty volumes in the glass case 
have been bound from beginning to end by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson himself; they 
are entirely hand-work. The smaller volume is Ruskin's " Unto this Last ; " in it 
is written a touching dedication to his daughter. The binding, of ruby morocco, 
ornamented with a graceful design of roses, delicately gold-tooled, rests in a 
dainty satin bag, and that in a velvet-lined blue morocco case. The dedication 
is so beautiful that I cannot refrain from quoting it : — " This book, Stella, I was 
" binding when you were born, and, being one of the noblest books I know, I 
"covered it with such glory as I could of roses, and set your name in the midst 
"and you in it, hoping that you would all your life long love it, and all your 
"life long live in obedience to its precepts. — Your Father." On the second 
binding by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, a curious design of tulips, tooled on an apple- 
green field of morocco, testifies to the originality and skill of the artist, and 
accords well with contents of the book. 

Work like this may be taken as a sign of a revival ; of an awakening to 
the due appreciation of the value of labour rightly directed and well fostered, 
which, in time, may lead to triumphs of art surpassing the dreams of the 
masters of the tenth century, and to a just appreciation of the dignity of 
labour delightful to the hearts of all rightly- thinking men. 

To conclude, in the words of a great art critic, who, like Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson and Mr. Walter Crane, desires to sec the social condition of the 
workman improved, and thereby to elevate the artistic merits of manufactured 
articles : — " Our acquisitions have been the use of steam, of electricity and 
" of iron, on a grand scale ; the application of the former in the steam 
"engine is more than equivalent to the labour of millions, and has 
"enabled us to partially annihilate time and space. The rush to yoke these 
"dragons to our car, and to gain wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, has 
"made us blind to the necessity of noble leisure, of beauty for our enjoyment 
"and for the perpetuation of our name. Even now, we arc like 
" Alexander, weeping for more worlds to conquer, when we have not yet 
" conquered ourselves." 
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Some fearful souls think that this age of science has nearly reached its 
zenith ; rather should they hold that it is yet in its infancy. When science 
is fully applied to the arts of life, men will be afforded more leisure for 
studying nature and applying her laws to beautify their own lives and 
surroundings. If this be so, we may expect another golden age of art, an 
age, whose masterpieces shall excel those of all ages past ; at that time the 
covering of books, and the adornment of them, will be deemed worthy labour 
for the most noble in the Republic of Art. 



NoTK— I t&ke Ihia opporluoiiy to express ray ihanlu lo those geollemcn who generously assisted 
me in fonnii^; a collection of bookbindings and rubbings to illustrate this paper. Especially 
am I indebted to E. Gordon-DulF, Esq., who placed his unique collection at stamped 
leather bindii^s at my disposal, and personalty superintended the arrai^ement of the 
exhibition. — W. Salt Brassington. 
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iNTkODUCTION. 

T would be ilifficult to select from the pages of 
English hi.story an event of which the broad out- 
lines are better known than those of the gunpowder 
plot ; but the details of the conspiracy are not 
generally understood. In the popular mind the 
chief interest centres in the discovery of the com- 
bustibles beneath the Parliament House, and in 
Guy Fawkes, upon whom, by almost universal 
consent, the odium of originating the scheme is 
cast. In truth, Guy Fawkes was little more than 
the match set apart to fire the mine, and the explosion, if brought to a successful 
issue, would have been the signal for a general insurrection, which, in fact, was 
attempted in Warwickshire. "The gunpowder plot," our respected President 
truly remarks, •' brought Warwickshire into national history, since many of the 
conspirators, and some of the preparations, were connected with the county."* 
When I undertook to write this paper I felt that an attempt to reclothe the dry 
bones of history with living interest would necessitate a visit to the localities where 
the conspirators lived and schemed. Accordingly, in company with a good friend, 
I made pilgrimagts to the homes and haunts of the men most prominent in the 
gunpowder treason. At Lapworth, on a bright October morning, when the 
autumnal sun was turning hedgerows into banks of golden foliage, wc saw the 
village children gathering sticks for bonfire night in the fields that once were 
Catesby's. At Coughton we stood at the table in the dining room where, nearly 
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three centuries before, Sir Everard Digby had taken council with the Jesuit 
Fathers. At Huddington we crossed the moat and entered the dweUing of the 
Wintours, a house little changed since the days of good Queen Bess. We visited 
the village churches where the conspirators and their ancestors worshipped, and 
we bore away in our folios and note-books, from the tombs and emblazoned 
windows, memorials bearing upon the archaeology of the plot. By searching 
among the national records, by acquiring some of the first printed accounts 
of the treason, as well as some more recently published, and by corresponding 
with several of the present representatives of families implicated in the plot, the 
result of the local observations has been verified, extended, and, I trust, 
made more interesting. The notes so gathered are arranged in chronological 
sequence, commencing with the causes, both general and particular, that led to 
the insurrection. 

In analysing the general causes of popular discontent among the Catholics 
in England at the commencement of the seventeenth century, it should be 
remembered that state interference in religious matters formed a fundamental 
portion of the creed of Henry VI 1 1., by whom this dangerous policy was 
transmitted to succeeding sovereigns, both Protestant and Catholic ; the spirit 
of persecution was abroad, and in the name of religion the most barbarous 
cruelties were practised. In the annals of the civil, criminal and ecclesiastical 
courts the unkind aspect of the time is fearfully but faithfully exhibited. 
In those days : — 

" Punishments were rough and cruel, hastily pronounced and unmercifully executed, 
rather the result of the hasty and indiscriminate ferocity of fear than of deliberate 
justice.*' * 

The penal laws against Puritans and Catholics were in accordance with the 
spirit of the times ; it cannot be wondered at that men rebelled when subjected 
to the lash of laws forbidding them to exercise liberty of conscience, fining 
them for professing their religion, for non-attendance at the services of the 
reformed church, and imprisoning them for holding services or receiving a 
priest within their own doors. The Catholic martyrs under Elizabeth amounted 
to no inconsiderable number. Hallamf states that they exceeded two hundred, 
of these fifteen suffered for denying the Queen's supremacy, one hundred and 
twenty-six for exercising their ministry, and the rest for being reconciled to 
the Church of Rome. Many others died of hardships in prison, and thousands 
were deprived of their property. 

The Catholic Bishop Goodman, writing of these times, remarked : — " The 
"Catholics bethought themselves that now (after the accession of James) their 
" case was far worse than in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; for they did 
" live in some hope that after the old woman's life they might have some 

* History of the Diocese of Worcester. 

t Hallamls Constitutional History; vol. i., p. 222. E<1. 1832. 

i6a 
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" mitigation. * ♦ ♦ But now that they saw the times settled having no hope 
"of better days, but expecting that the uttermost rigour of the law should be 
"executed, they became desperate. ♦ ♦ ♦ They did further consider 
"their misery; how they were debarred in any course of life to help them- 
" selves. They could not practise law — they could not be citizens — they could 
"have no office, they could not bread \sic\ up their sons — none did desire 
"to match with them, — they had neither fit marriages for their daughters 
"nor nunneries to put them into. ♦ ♦ ♦ Th^ spiritual courts did not 
" cease to molest them, to excommunicate them, then to imprison them ; and 
"thereby they were utterly disenabled to sue for their own." 

This is a true picture of one side of the question, but we must not 
forget to look at the other side. The Pope had excommunicated tht Queen, 
and pronounced the throne vacant, so that no true Catholic could acknowledge 
the authority of government, and those who had conscientious scruples about 
changing their religion were ipso facto traitors, and as such they were treated. 
There was open war between England and the Papacy. From Rome came 
bulls and excommunications levelled against the English sovereign, upon whom 
it was deemed a merit to raise rebellion. The Government answered by 
defying Rome, hanging her emissaries and harrying her adherents. James I., 
before he left Scotland, coquetted with the Catholics, leading them to form 
hopes of toleration which were not destined to be realised ; upon his accession 
to the throne of England he treated both Puritans and Catholics with marked 
intolerance. It is not necessary to discuss the causes of this policy, but it 
is important to see the effect of the persecution upon the families afterwards 
implicated in the powder plot. 

The men who first engaged in the plot were only seven in number. At 
the time of the discovery of treason, fifteen or sixteen people were implicated ; 
all, with one exception, members of knightly families, and all more or less 
closely connected with the midlands. Catcsby was a native of Warwickshire. 
The two Wrights and Fawkes resided much in this county. The two 
Wintours, or Winters as they are usually called, were natives of Worcester- 
shire.* The six gentlemen who took a leading part in the after-plot also 
were closely connected with the midlands. Sir Everard Digby*s estates lay 

* The name of this family is not Winter but Wintour, ».^., Win-tower, meaning white or wine 
tower. If the former, as Habbingdon supposed, the first syllable is derived from Gwyn — white, fair, 
beautiful. The root of which appears in the Greek word 7W1J, a woman. If the latter, from 
Givin — wine, a word common to all Aryan tongues : e.g. Greek flvtm^ Latin, vinum, etc. The Wintour 
crest, as represented in the old glass in Himbleton Church window, is a falcon upon a pur/>ie tower, 
but in another window of the same aisle, the falcon crest appears alone without the tower. On 
the monument to Sir George IVititoitre, in Huddington Church, erected C. 1658, the tower has become 
a white mural crown. The Huddington branch of the family appear to have used various modes of 
spelling their name, but the usual form was "Wintoure." The Lydney branch, on the other hand, 
adopted the form Wintour. Mr. C. F. Wintour, a present representative of the family, has kindly furnished 
me with reference to the W^ill of Sir Charles Wintour, dated 1680, in which the signature 
Charles Whttottr is thrice repeated. (See also page 132). 
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chiefly in Buckinghamshire, but he was a member of the family of Digby of 
Coleshill. Ambrose Rookwood, a man of large possessions in Suffolk, was a 
tenant of Lord Carew's house at Clopton. Francis Tresham, the great 
Northamptonshire squire,* himself a midland man, was by marriage connected 
with half the county families of the midlands. John Grant was a neighbour 
of the Catesbys in the forest of Arden, and Key's relations lived at Tickmarsh, 
in Northamptonshire. Percy, by descent a Northumbrian, married Jack 
Wright's sister. The Wrights lived for a time at Lapworth. Bates, Catesby's 
serving man, the only conspirator under the rank of an esquire, was bom at 
Lapworth, as appears by an entry in the parish register. 

In Queen Elizabeth's days many old Catholic families conformed to the 
Reformed religion, outwardly at all events, by attending service at the parish 
churches and taking the oath of allegiance. In 1580, Father Campion, being 
appointed superior of the Jesuit mission in England, landed in this country, 
and, by his eloquent preaching, backed by a Papal bull, persuaded many of 
the conformers to profess openly their faith ; whereupon Father Campion and 
several missionary priests were captured, tortured, and hanged.t Three 
Northamptonshire squires. Lord Vaux, of Harrowden, Sir Thomas Tresham, 
and Sir William Catesby, were cited before the Star Chamber for "harbouring 
Jesuits in their houses ; " a very heinous offence in those days. Fines and 
imprisonments followed, and the persecuted Catholics became desperate and 
dangerous men. The long imprisonments and heavy fines \ to which the 
elder Catesby and Tresham had been subjected, made a deep impression upon 
the minds of their sons Robert Catesby and Francis Tresham, who were 
cousins (German), since their fathers had married the two daughters of Sir 
Robert Throckmorton, of Coughton. Impatient of their lot, they seized every 
opportunity of freeing themselves from the yoke they hated ; they engaged 
in treasonable negotiations with foreign powers ; their names appear among 
those of the three hundred Catholic gentlemen who joined the Earl of Essex 
in the Strand on that memorable Sunday, February 8th, 1601. The Essex 
coup d^tat failed — we call it a rebellion — had it been successful it would have 
received a name less opprobrious. Robert Catesby and Francis Tresham were 
imprisoned ; but for the intercession of powerful friends they would have 
met with traitors' deaths, and the gunpowder plot would not have been 
formed. Tresham and Catesby were liberated, and the latter fined ;^3,ooo. 

* In Mr. Edward Falkner's pedigree of the family of Tresham, of Kushton, Francis Tresham the 
conspirator is stated to have left two children. Elizabeth (married to Sir George Heneage, of Hainton) 
and Lucye. I am indebted to the Rev. J. A. Morrall, of St. Gregory's College, IJath, for the informa- 
tion that Lucye Tresham became a Benedictine nun. 

t Hallam's Constitutional History, vol. i., p. 198. ** This man (Campion), so justly respected for 
** his learning and virtues, was put to the rack. * * * He appears to have been indicted along 
** with several other priests, not on the recent statutes, but on that of 25 Edw. iii., for compassing 
**and imagining the Queen's death. Nothing that I have read affords the slightest proof of Campion's 
*' concern in treasonable practices." 

% Archaeologia, vol. xxx. 
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For more than twenty years Sir Thomas Tresham had paid regularly a fine 
of £2(jO a year for recusancy. The Star Chambei* had for years been draining 
the Catesby estates in the same way ; even Bates, the serving man, had 
suffered for his religion. 

Sir Tliofnas Throckmorton^ of Coughton, head of the elder branch of that 
family, had his estates continually under sequestration for the fines levied upon 
him ; his life was shortened by no less continual imprisonment. His sisters, 
Anne (Lady Catesby), and Muriel (Lady Tresham), both implicated in the 
plot, were, as I have just stated, the mothers of two of the chief conspirators. 

George Wintour^ of Huddington, father (?) of the three brothers, conspirators 
of that name, submitted himself to mercy in 1586, and made an offer to 
avoid the penalties of the statutes against recusants. 

Lord VauXy of Harrowden (whose daughters, Mrs. Brooksby and the Lady 
Anne Vaux, attached themselves to the two Jesuit missionaries. Fathers Garnet 
and Oldcorn, who received the confession of the conspirators), was a recusant, 
being involved in the Star Chamber proceedings against his brother-in-law, 
Sir Thomas Tresham, and Sir William Catesby. 

John Grants described as " an accomplished but moody gentleman," had 
accompanied Catesby and Tresham in the Earl of Essex rebellion ; he had 
suffered imprisonment and fine, perhaps torture also ; his misfortunes had caused 
him to become of a settled melancholy disposition. 

Robert Kays^ or Keys, had suffered for treason and religion like the other 
conspirators, until he was reduced to poverty. 

Edward Rookiuood, of Euston Hall, in Suffolk, who splendidly entertained 
Elizabeth on one of her royal progresses, and within a fortnight afterwards 
was thrown into jail with "seven more gentlemen of worship."* 

I need not pursue Rookwood's history further than to quote the following 
extract from the parish register of burials for St. James', Bury St. Edmund's : — 

"Mr. Rookwood, from the jail, buried June 4th, 1598." 
Thus died a cousin of Ambrose Rookwood, another of the conspirators. 

It would be tedious to lengthen the list, enough has been said to explain 
though not to justify, the action of the chief conspirators. With the Nihilists 
in Russia of to-day, a desire to be revenged for punishments and injuries 
inflicted upon friends and relatives is an incentive to acts of violence stronger 
than the mere feeling of patriotism. Robert Catesby and his associates, 
smarting under persecution, blinded by the ardour of religious zeal, and urged 
forward by a strong though mistaken feeling of patriotism, devised a plot, 
the ghastly details of which I would fain avoid scrutinising too closely. 
When studying the history of that period, I cannot but feel thankful for the 
privilege of living in a more enlightened age under a Government less paternal. 

* This was not an unusual way of requiting hospitality ; in 1583, Elizabeth summarily cast into prison 
Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, who had, but a short time before, entertained her sumptuously. 
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Part I. 

I must now ask you to accompany me, in imagination, to the homes of 
some of the conspirators. The village of Lapworth, situated on elevated 
ground in the very heart of England, among the rich cornfields, the green 
meadows and the undulating tree-covered slopes of Warwickshire, will form a 
fitting starting point for our story. Tradition has it that at Lapworth, Catesby, 
the arch-conspirator, conceived the plot ; this village is within the forest of 
Arden : — 

**That mighty Arden, held even in her height of pride, 
Her one hand touching Trent, the other Severn's side."* 

A country that Drayton and Shakespeare loved ; an ideal forest-land, dotted 
with quaint old-world cottages, interesting churches, timber-framed moated 
manor houses and pleasant villages. A country where banished dukes or Papist 
recusants might live and plot with safety. A land where traditions of Robin 
Hood still linger ; where ghost stories are related over the crackling fire on 
winter nights ; and where old men still love to repeat the oral traditions-f* 
which have passed from father to son since the days when Robert Catesby 
and his friends hunted in the parks of Lapworth or of Fulbrook. In the 
valley, watered by one of the two streams that rise below Baddesley Clinton, 
and mark by their opposite track the watershed of England ; to the south- 
east of Lapworth Church and a mile and a half from Kingswood Station, 
a moated area and a few farm buildings mark the site of Bushwood Hall, 
the manor house of the once powerful family of Catesby, of Lapworth. The 
ancient timber structure, now destroyed, was enlarged by Sir John Bishopden, 
in 1 3 14 (A.D.), when a house of freestone, forty feet long by eighteen broad 
was built, with walls three and a half feet thick, with doorways, base chambers, 
wardrobes and proper windows ; also " a chambre sovereyne," with two fire- 
places, and for defence, a parapet of stone, doors and drawbridge. The cost 
of the masonry, twenty-five marks (;f20o).t In this ancient family mansion 
it is believed that Robert Catesby was born. The register of Lapworth, 
commencing at the year 1561, contains only two notices of the Catesby family. 

" 1574. — Ursula, the daughter of Edmund Catesby, was baptized the seventh daie 

of July, in the year aforesayd." 
" 1577- — Mr. Richard Catesbye was baptised the one and twentieth daie of Julye, 

in the year aforesaid" 

It is supposed that Catesby was born in 1573, if this supposition be correct 
he was four years old at the time of his baptism. 

* Drayton's Polyolbion. 

1 1 desire to express my indebtedness to Mr. J. Osborne, of High Chimneys, Lapworth, for his kindness 
in supplying me with information respecting the local traditions. 

% J. Hannett, Forest of Arden. 
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The question is often asked : Who were the Catesbys, and were they 
related to the famous councillor of Richard III.? Thanks to the ample 
pedigrees preserved by Dugdale and by the Heralds of 16 19, we can answer 
that question without hesitation. 

In the days of the early Norman kings, Sir William Catesby was lord 
of Catesby, Michell, Ashby and Basford. John Catesby, ninth in descent from 
Sir William, married Rose (or according to Dugdale, Margaret), daughter and 
heiress of William Mountford, of Lapworth. John's grandson, another Sir 
William, succeeded to the estates in the tenth year of Edward IV.. that is 
in 1 47 1. He it was who married Margaret, daughter of Lord Zouch, and 
became the favourite of Richard III. We have all heard the couplet in 
which Catesby is immortalised : — 

**Thc rat, the cat, and Lovel the dog. 
Ruled all England under the hog." 

The "hog" represents the white boar badge of Richard III.; the rat. Sir 
Richard Ratcliffe ; the cat, Catesby ; and the dog. Lord Lovel. Sometimes 
a small matter costs a man his life ; Walter Collingbourne, the author of the 
couplet quoted above, received payment for his verses at the hands of the 
public executioner. 

It is somewhat remarkable that among the few remnants of stained glass 
now preserved in the great west window of Lapworth Church, two examples 
of the cat-badge occur. Local tradition would have it that after the powder 
plot the nickname cats-hy given by the people to the conspirators gave rise 
to the badge in the church window, but local tradition, usually at fault 
somewhere, is in this case obviously wrong, though, as usual, a truth lurks 
behind the tradition ; both nickname and badge being at least one hundred 
years anterior to the powder plot. Probably an investigation made at Ashby 
would lead to the cat-badge being found there as well as at Lapworth. 

To return to Sir William. At Kenilworth, Richard III., in the first 
year of his reign, granted to Sir William Catesby, one hundred oaks from the 
old parks at Tanworth and Earlswood, and five hundred trees for rails out 
of Ludbrookes park in the same parish of Tanworth, for making a new park 
at Lapworth. A district near Bushwood still bears the name of "The Park." 
Sir William Catesby was created an esquire of the body, chancellor of the 
marches, and one of the chamberlains of the exchequer ; he was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Bosworth, and beheaded at Leicester three days afterwards. 

By the first Parliament of Henry VII., he was attainted, and his lands 
escheated to the crown, but in 1496 his son George was restored to his 
father's possessions. His descendants married Epsoms, Spensers, Willingtons, 
Porters, and Throckmorton s. Robert Catesby, the conspirator, was fifth in 
descent from the great Sir William. 

17 
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Now I wish to direct your attention to the three shields copied from windows 
of Lapworth Church. Dugdale records twelve shields as being in the windows 
in his time, two of the twelve now remain, they were removed in 1807 from the 
windows of the south aisle to the great west window of the nave. One of the 
three existing coats is not noticed by Dugdale, it is now imperfect, but from 
a fragment of inscription beneath it I am disposed to think that it represents 
the arms of Mountfort impaling those of (?) Holt. The first coat represents 
the arms of Mountfort, of Lapworth, impaling Brandeston. In Henry III.'s time, 
Henry Pipard owned the manor of Lapworth. He left two daughters his co-heirs, 
the one married Sir Robert de Harcourt, the other Sir Thomas de Bishopesdon. 
The portion of the manor which fell to the Harcourts was granted by them to 
the family of Brandeston, from whom it passed, in the reign of Edward HL, to 
Richard de Montford, illegitimate son of Peter, lord of Beaudesert and Lora de 
Astley ; their son married, and left a daughter, Margaret, wedded to John de 
Catesby, of Ashby St. Legers. In the next generation the two portions of the 
manor became re-united by the marriage of William, eldest son of John, to 
Philippa, daughter and co-heiress of Sir William Bishopsden. The third shield is 
that of Catesby, whose two black lions impale Mountford. The Heralds call 
these strange beasts lions^ but are not they black cats? 

Some six miles to the south-cast of Lapworth stood Norbrook, a moated 
grange, the dwelling of John Grant, friend of Catesby, and brother-in-law of the 
Wintours. The approach to the house was by a lane leading from the high road 
between Stratford and Warwick. A modern farmhouse now occupies the site of 
the old mansion. Like most of the moated granges in Arden, Norbrook was a 
timber-framed building. It was pleasantly situated in a valley beside a stream — 
the North'brooky so called because flowing from the north it joined the Avon near 
Sherborn. The front of the house faced the open park of FuUbrook, the site of 
Shakespeare's hunting expeditions, traditionally called deer stealings. But in 1605 
the park was unenclosed. The Lucys having no legal right to the property 
till 161 5.* Norbrook, from its retired position, was judged to be a fitting place 
for a magazine of arms and ammunition ; the site of the " powder room " is 
pointed out to this day. 

Nine miles from Lapworth, and scarcely one from Stratford, stood Clopton 
House, once the chief seat of the Clopton family, but at that time possessed by 
Sir George Carew, in right of his wife, Joyce Clopton. One Wilson held it on a 
lease, perhaps for farming purposes chiefly ; Catesby introduced Ambrose 
Rookwood as a friend of Lord Carew's, and after some demur on Wilson's part, 
the conspirators obtained possession of the house and used it as a meeting place 
on account of the convenience of the central situation. 

Nine miles due west of Norbrook, and eight miles north-west of Lapworth, 
stands Coughton Court, one of the finest old houses in the country, the seat of 

* Sec note Stratford-on-Avon ** Herald " Shakespeareana, No. 23, by Mr. Joseph Hill. 
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the Throckmortons, who were nearly related to the Treshams, Catesbys, and 
Wintours. Catesby's uncle, Sir Robert Throckmorton, was lately dead, and his 
cousin a minor, so the Court was at that time unoccupied. Sir Everard Digby, 
acting on Catesby's advice, "borrowed" the court and made it the rendezvous of 
the conspirators. Here the two Jesuits, Fathers Garnet and Green way, remained 
for some time, and with them their constant companions, the daughters of Lord 
Vaux, of Harrowden, cousins of Tresham. Coughton is full of hiding places. 
The members of this Society will remember that one of the "priests' holes" 
was pointed out to them when they visited the beautiful old mansion last summer. 
It is contrived in one of the turrets of the great tower, the boards of a little 
cupboard in the third story (formerly used as a private chapel) are movable ; 
a ladder leads down to a stone stair, at the bottom of which a door gives 
access to a large drain or subterranean passage, extending under the house and 
park in the direction of the road. The present courteous occupier of Coughton, 
Mr. Andrews, said that the drain was explored some few years ago, and in it 
were found the remains — not of a skeleton, or treasure chest, — but of some clerical 
vestments, evidently hastily cast aside by a priest when flying from the officers 
of justice who frequently went priest-hunting to Coughton. The situation of the 
court is remarkable ; on the east the picturesque little river Arrow acts as a 
defence, and a little beyond it runs the ancient British road called the Ridgway, 
while in front the Roman Icknield Street passes northward towards Birmingham. 
At Coughton we are still in Warwickshire. Our way now lies across the borders 
into Worcestershire, where we soon enter the forest of Feckenham ; passing by 
devious ways for nine miles in a south-westerly direction, we arrive at the little 
village of Huddington, in the heart of the forest. Here, surrounded by ancient 
elms, whose huge trunks knotted and deformed by age assume the appearance of 
monsters rather than of trees, stands Hodington or Huddington Court. A wide 
and deep moat, still full of water, encloses a square area of about an acre 
around the house ; on the north side the house is further defended by a deep 
ditch outside the moat ; on the south-eastern side of the moat the farm-buildings 
and church form a picturesque group. The house itself is nearly perfect, but one 
wing has been removed. The main structure is built of timber framework, 
resting upon stone foundations. The chief entrance faces the north, and is 
protected from the weather by an oaken porch of good Jacobean work, probably 
erected by Sir George Wintour, who died in 1658. Many traditions of the 
former owners linger in this quiet village. From the gable window, it is said, 
Robert Wintour's wife watched for the coming of the horseman who was to 
bring tidings of the plot ; if the news were good the messenger would take 
off his hat as soon as he arrived at the brow of the hill. Dame Wintour 
sat watching at the little casement, and at last the horseman appeared upon 
the hill, but his hat was upon his head. The plot had failed ! Behind 
the house, under the avenue of trees. Lady Wintour*s ghost flits up and down 

17A 
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of a winter's night, while a headless horseman gallops up the avenue. The 
Wintours came of a good old stock, said by Habingdon, their neighbour, 
to be descended from the Castellan of Carnarvon. In the reign of 
Edward II., we find one Wintour settled at Droitwich, where his descendants 
engaged in the manufacture of salt, and throve thereby ; they were also large 
landowners. In Henry VI.'s days Roger Wintour married the heiress of 
Hodington or Huddington, Cassy and Cooksey, in the person of Joan de 
Huddington, whose arms the Wintours occasionally assumed instead of their 
own. Their grandson, Roger, married Elizabeth Hungerford, whose arms and 
initials appear with those of her husband in the windows of the churches at 
Huddington and Humbleton. 

Robert, son of Roger Wintour, married twice ; first, Catherine, daughter 
of Sir George Throckmorton, of Coughton ; second, Jane, daughter of Sir 
William Ingleby, of Ripley, in Yorkshire. From his eldest son, Thomas, 
descended the three brothers who were concerned in the powder plot, while 
from the second marriage sprang the Gloucestershire branch, destined to become 
famous by reason of the mighty deeds of Sir William Wintour, Knight, one 
of the admirals of the little fleet that opposed the great Armada "with great 
valour and success," for which services Queen Elizabeth granted him the 
manor of Lydney, in Gloucestershire. Sir William Wintour's brother accom- 
panied Sir Francis Drake on his memorable voyage round the world. Charles 
Kingsley has given some account of this "Admiral Winter's" doings in Ireland, 
in the pages of his inimitable romance, " Westward Ho ! " * 

George Wintour, of Huddington, the recusant of 1586, died, leaving three 
sons and two daughters. Robert, the eldest, who joined the conspiracy some 
time after the mine under the Parliament House was abandoned. John, the 
youngest brother, shared only in the rising ; but the second son, Thomas, was 
closely associated with Catesby, and conducted negotiations between the English 
Catholics and the Spanish Court. Robert appears to have had one or two 
children, and his grandson George, the first and last baronet of the house, who 

* In a note kindly given me by Mr. C. F. Wintour, it is stated on the authority of '*an ancient record 
"kept in the Tower of London : " "That in the year 1588, when the navy of the Spaniards came over to 
** invade England, Queen Elizabeth of Blessed memory, in her own defence sent out her navie, Captain 
** Francis Drake, being Lord High Admiral!, and Captain William Wintour a Vice-Admirall, who by their 
** great courage and good conduct did so valiently behave themselves that they soon broak their line, burnt 
'* their ships, and totally routed that great fleet styled by the Pope the Invincible Armada; for 
*' which good service then done — the Queen, after in her Royal Tent at her camp then at Tilbury, in Essex, 
" was greatiously pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood to her Vice-Admirall, Sir William, and styled 
" him Sir William Wintour, and gave him this noble crest as an augmentation of honour for this family to 
** bear to preserve the memorie of the same noble action for ever, viz., out of a Duke's coronet, or, a dexter 
*' armed arm, and gauntlet proper holding erect a plume of three feathers — one azure between two argent.*' 
'*Thi8," writes an old author, **was the noblest crest the Queen could give, being the arms of the Prince 
**of Wales, the king's eldest son, and the armed arm and gauntlet were to guard and maintain the crest." 
In other words, it is typical of the Wintour*s right to guard the heir to the English throne. The family 
seal, in the possession of Mr. C. F. Wintour, bears this crest above the arms of Wintour, of Lydney, viz., 
sable, a fess ermine, differenced with a crescent for the second house. Motto — "Be just, and fear not.'* 
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died in 1658, leaving his estates in trust for his widow during her h'fe, with 
remainder to his two brothers-in-law, Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury and Gilbert 
Talbot, of Grafton* In Huddington Church may yet be seen the mural 
monument and brass t erected to the memory of the last Wintour, of 
Huddington. In the windows of the same church a very curious badge is 
preserved ; the same badge also occurs in the glass at Himbleton, and at Weston, 
in Gloucestershire. The badge represents a boat, covered with a wooden roof 
supported on four poles ; in the Weston example (for which I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. J. A. Cossins) a ladder appears to reach from the boat to the 
roof; in the Worcestershire example there is no ladder, but two supports are 
inserted. At both Huddington and Himbleton, the initials R. E., joined with a 
true lovers' knot are the usual concomitants of the boat badge. The initials stand 
for Roger Wintour, and his wife Elizabeth Hungerford, benefactors to the churches. 
While searching through the musty tomes of " Rymer's Foedera," I alighted 
upon a description of Robert Wintour and Stephen Lyttleton, appended to 
certain proclamations for their arrest. The document is short, and I have 
therefore copied it in extenso : — I 

"Where, amongst other Persons discovered to be confederates in the late horrible 
treason for the destruction of our person and the whole estate of the Realme, 
one Robert Wynter, Esquire, is knowen to be a Principall, who is fledd for 
the same, and being not found among the company taken and defeated by 
the Sheriffe of our County of Worcester, doth lurke in some places of our 
Realme. Although we doubt not by that experience which in this cause we 
have had of the diligence of our Ministers in the apprehending of all Persons 
whom they shall have cause to suspect; yet because the said Wynter is 
unknowne to many, wee have thought it convenient to publish a description 
of him, to the end he may the sooner be found by those who shall lay 
wait for him, and to will and command all our officers. Ministers, and loving 
subjects whatsoever, to make all diligent search for the said Wynter, and him 
to apprehend by all possible means, especially to do their best to keep him 
alive to receive condign punishment for his detestable crime. The like diligence 
we do also will and require them to use in the apprehending of Stephen 
Litleton, gentleman, whose description is also hereunder written. — Given at our 
Palace of Westmynster, the i8th daye of November, 1605. 
"Robert Wynter is a man of mean stature, rather lowe than otherwise, square 
made, somewhat stooping, near forty years of age, his haire and beard browne, 
his beard not much and his hair short. 
" Stephen Lyttleton is a very tall man, swarthy of complexion, of browne coloured 
haire, noe beard or little, about thirty years of age. — Peripsum Regem." 

* On a small brass plate upon the chancel floor near the north wall : ** Here lieth the body of j Sir 
** George Wintoure, knight ami barronett | who departed this life | the 4th day of Jvne | Anno | Domini 1658. 
** ^tatis I suae 36 yeares 8 months. | " On the wall above, a large marble tablet bearing an inscription 
to the same effect, displays the Wintour arms, party per pale with (?) Kent or Kemp i and 4. Sable, a 
fess ermine, ll'itttour 2 and 3 gules, a saltire argent, within a border sable, •charged with seven mullets or. 
(Huddington) argent, a chevron engrailed l>etween three mullets gules (Kemp). 

t The last Baronet of the Lydney branch was Sir Charles Wintour, who died in 1698. For much 
valuable information upon the history of this family, I am indebted to Mr. C. F. Wintour, of Lydney House, 
Cheltenham. 

X ** kymer's Foedera," vol. iii., part 2, p. 145. Ed. 1742. 
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The hue and cry took effect, as we shall see presently ; but before we 
leave the genealogy of the Wintours for the narrative of the plotting, two 
passages taken from the Worcester records must be quoted. The first relates 
that, in 1530, Prior Moore, of Worcester, who lived much at Crowle, near 
Huddington, visited "Master Wyntour*s, at Seynt James's daye, at Hoddington, 
where there were minstrels and others." A little later, in Queen Mary's 
days, Mr. Edward Underbill, a Protestant, one of the band of gentlemen 
pensioners, nephew of Robert Winter, of Wych (Droitwich), was charged by 
the Council of State with " making a ballatt against ye Papistes." Sir John 
Bourne admitted that Underbill came of "a worshipful house in Worcestershire, 
and regretted that he was a heritike knave." These passages demonstrate 
the high position held by the Wintours in Worcestershire. 



Part II. 

We have seen that the failure of Essex in his attempt to overthrow the 
Government of Burleigh, did not deter two of his associates from fresh efforts 
in support of the Catholic cause. In December of the same year (1601) 
Catesby and Trcsham, with the concurrence of Father Garnet, the superior of 
the Jesuits, sent Thomas Winter into Spain to conduct negotiations for a Spanish 
invasion of this country. The Queen's death rendered these negotiations futile. 
Directly afterwards, Christopher Wright was sent to Spain to convey the 
intelligence of the Queen's decease, and to further the negotiations if possible. 
Fawkes also arrived in Spain soon after Wright (Lathbury). He had been 
sent from Brussels by Sir William Stanley and Hugh Owen, two Englishmen, 
who had been concerned in most of the treasons against Elizabeth. Philip III. 
of Spain, wishing to make peace with James, refused to assist the English 
Catholics with men or money, and the leaders finding their hopes disappointed 
in this direction began to devise other plans. We may safely conclude, that 
in the year 1604, the majority of English Catholics were expecting that something 
would be done to relieve their hard condition, what that something might be 
they knew not ; the vague rumour of deliverance was abroad, and the people 
waited for the event. 

Cecil, Lord Salisbury, doubtless knew some particulars of the plotting, and 
could have placed his fingers upon the leading conspirators at any time, had 
he desired to do so. Some Catholic writers have even hinted that the gunpowder 
plot originated with Salisbury himself. This is a point of controversy into 
which it is unnecessary to enter, but it is evident that the leading conspirators 
were desperate men belonging to Catholic families, well-known for their 
disaffection to the crown. The policy Cecil pursued towards them seems to 
have been to allow them rope enough to hang themselves. 
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Catesby was at this time a widower, with two children, a tall handsome 
man in the prime of life, melancholy by reason of his troubles, but of a quick, 
witty and persuasive eloquence. By the death of his wife the Protestant influence 
of the Leighs, of Stoneleigh, would be removed, and he was free to carry out 
his wildest schemes. John and Christopher Wright (Jack and Kit as they 
were familiarly called), were gentlemen of broken fortunes. Jack appears to 
have had a house at Elsham, in Lincolnshire. Kit is said to have been a 
Yorkshire man. Both certainly lived for some time at Lapworth, and a family 
of that name long resided at Hopsford, near Withybrook, in Warwickshire. 
Humphrey Wright purchased that manor in Henry Vni.*s time, and lies buried 
in the church of Withybrook, but I cannot trace the connection between this 
man and the conspirators.* The country people point to an extensive marsh 
near Bushwood, once a lake, "here" they say "Catesby disclosed the plot to 
Wright." The idea is ingenious ; in the middle of a lake eavesdroppers 
could be kept at a respectful distance, and the darkest plots could be discussed 
in secrecy. 

In the spring of the year 1603, Catesby was in London, he had lodgings 
at Lambeth, and a house at Moorcroft, near London Wall. Thomas Wintour, 
wrote in his confession : — " I remained with my brother in the country from 
"All Hallowtide until the beginning of Lent, in the year of our Lord, 1603, 
" the first year of the king's reign, about which time Master Catesby sent thither, 
"entreating me to come to London, where he and others of my friends would 
"be glad to see me. I desired him to excuse me, for I found myself not very 
" well disposed ; and, which had happened never to me before, returned the 
" messenger without my company. Shortly I received another letter, in anywise 
"to come. At the second summons I presently came up, and found him with 
" Master John Wright, at Lambeth, where he brake with me how necessary it 
" was not to forsake our country, for he knew I had then a resolution to go 
" over, but to deliver her from the servitude in which she remained, or at least 
"to assist her with our uttermost endeavours." In brief, Catesby disclosed his 
plan to blow up the House of Parliament with gunpowder. Wintour "wondered 
at the strangeness of the conceit ; " was struck with horror ; and raised many 
objections. Catesby replied, "the nature of the disease required so sharp a 
"remedy. But fifst," quoth he, "because we will leave no peaceable and quiet 
"way untried, you shall go over and inform the constable of the state of the 
" Catholics here in England, entreating him to solicit his majesty at his coming 
"hither that the penal laws may be recalled, and we admitted into the rank 
" of his other subjects ; withal, you may bring over some confident gentleman, 
" such as you shall understand best able for this business ; and he named 
"unto me Mr. Fawkes." 



* In the Visitation of Yorkshire, 1619, the pedigree of Wright, of BoIton-upon-Swale, is given. 
A Christopher Wright^ of Sowerby, Is recorded, but the name oi John does not appear. 
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So Wintour passed over the sea to Bergen, to Dunkirk and Ostend, but 
received no encouragement from the Spaniards. However, he met Guy Fawkes,* 
(probably descended from the family of Faux or Fawkes, of Farnly, Co. York, 
but probably, also, in some way connected with a family of the same name 
long settled in the parish of Monks Kerby, Co. Warwick), a soldier of fortune, 
well skilled in the art of war. Fawkes and Wintour returned to England 
together, and at once called upon Catesby, in London. This was at the 
beginning of Easter term, and about the beginning of the same term Thomas 
Percy came up to town. Percy urged action. The preliminary to action was 
the oath of secrecy. This was taken in a house situated in the fields then 
lying behind St. Clements' Inn. The oath administered upon the primer 
was as follows : — 

" You shall swear by the Blessed Trinity, and by the sacrament you now propose 
to receive, never to disclose, directly or indirectly, by word or circumstance, 
the matter that shall be proposed to you to keej) secret, nor desist from the 
execution thereof until the rest shall give you leave." 

Kneeling upon their knees in the quiet little chamber, " where no other 
body was," in the lonely house surrounded by fields, the five conspirators 
repeated the oath to each other, holding in their hands a primer. Then Catesby 
revealed the plot to Percy, while Wintour and Wright told Fawkes. Thus did 
five English gentlemen deliberately determine to murder their king, their queen 
and all the nobility of the realm. 

A historical parallel would be hard to find. In Rome the conspirators 
killed Caesar, not Caesar and the Senate. It may be doubted whether the most 
frantic Russian Nihilist would contemplate a massacre so frightful. 

Our conspirators, we are told by those who knew them, were devout and 
earnest men. For instance, Guy Fawkes was " a man of great piety, of 

* Guy Fawkes, or Faux, for the name is written both ways, is sai<l to have been a Yorkshireman, but 
his name does not appear in the pedigree of Fawkes, of Woodhall, Co. York, in the Visitation of 16 19. 
He was not a Spaniard, though he had served in the Spanish army, and signed himself **Guido." From 
evidence taken at the trial, it appears that he was known to Catesby before the plot was thought of, and 
the question arose : whence came he ? When examined before the Privy Council, Faux said he was lx)rn 
in the City of York, and that his father's name was Edward. My friend, Mr. W. B. Bickley, whose 
knowledge of Warwickshire genealogy is profound, drew my attention to the fact that a respectable family 
of the name owned an estate in the parish of Monks Kerby, in the time of Elizabeth. Mr. Bickley very 
kindly placed at my disposal a deed made in 1588, between Richard Faux, Christopher Packwood, and 
Christopher Nottyngham, relating to land at Walton, in Monks Kerby. Following out this clue I wrote to 
the Earl of Denbigh, the lord of the manor, who kindly forwarded my letter to the Vicar of Monks Kerby, 
the Rev. Gavin F. Saxby, to whom I am indebted for the following interesting note containing all that can 
be gleaned upon the subject from local sources: — "The registers of Monks Kerby do not throw light on 
'*the matter, as those of baptisms do not begin before 1649, "O' those of burials before 1653." There is 
no family of the name of Fawkes now residing in the parish, and Mr. Saxby believes that the name does 
not occur in the registers. There is a family of Foxon living in Monks Kerby ; this name prolwibly is a 
corruption of Fox-son. It is probable that after the name became un|X>pular the family would either change 
their name, or their residence, perhaps both. The Rev. W. J. Baron, curate of Monks Kerby, kindly 
supplied me with the following information: — *' There is no family of the name (Faux) now living at Pailton, 
'* but at Sutton Cheney, Co. Leicester, twelve miles from Pailton, one George Faux, aged ninety-one, died 
**in 1875. I^^ ^cf^ ^ son, who still resides at Sutton.*' 
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« 

" exemplary temperance, of mild and cheerful demeanour, an enemy of broils 
"and disputes, a faithful friend, and remarkable for his punctual attendance upon 
" religious observances. His society was sought by all the most distinguished 
"in the Archduke's camp for nobility and virtue." — (Father Green way's MS.) 
Yet, led on by religious fanaticism, this man deliberately planned a massacre, 
and, having planned it, or rather the means by which it might be executed, he 
and his associates withdrew to an upper room, where they heard mass, and 
received the sacrament from Father Gerard, a Jesuit missionary. 

The subsequent events are well known, but, as an illustration of the interest 
to be derived from the study of local history, I would direct your attention 
to the episode of hiring the Vinegar House, in Old Palace Yard. The 
passage in Wintour's confession runs thus : — 

"And then Mr. Percy sent to take the house, which Mr. Catesby, in mine 
absence, had learned did belong to one Ferris^ which, with some difficulty, in 
the end he obtained. ♦ ♦ ♦ Mr. Fawkes underwent the name of Mr. 
Percy's man, calling himself Johnson, because his face was most unknown." 

Mr. Tom Burgess has pointed out that the one Ferris mentioned above was 
Henry Ferrers (or " Ferris " as he is called in the old histories and in the 
local dialect), the great Warwickshire antiquarian, of Baddesley Clinton, only 
a couple of miles from Bushwood Hall. Ferrers knew Catesby's antecedents, 
and would refuse to grant a lease to the pardoned rebel and. dangerous 
plotter, his neighbour, for though a Catholic family to the present day, the 
Ferrers belonged to the English rather than the foreign Catholic school. 
The original agreement made between Henry Ferris and Thomas Percy, on 
the 24th May, 1604, is preserved at the Record Office. 

It is needless to relate, in detail, how the five conspirators shut themselves 
up for weeks in Percy's house in Palace Yard ; how they were instructed 
in the mode of operation in the mine by Guy Fawkes, who was an adept 
in this portion of a soldier's education ; how Fawkes kept watch without and 
warned them when anyone approached ; with what superstitious fears they 
were tormented ; and, finally, how the mine was abandoned and the vault 
beneath the House of Lords hired and stored with powder. 

Early in the new year, Anno Domini 1605, Catesby, Grant, and John 
Wintour visited Oxford, where they matured their plans of seizing the heir to 
the throne. Henry, Prince of Wales, who died in 1612, would attend the 
opening of Parliament with his father, and, if the explosion took place, would 
be killed ; Prince Charles was to be seized, and Princess Elizabeth, then 
under care of Lord Harrington, at Combe Abbey. The five conspirators had 
discussed this matter while they worked in the mine for a fortnight before 
Christmas. From Oxford, Catesby appears to have gone to Bath, where he 
met Percy, with whom he discussed the question of raising money wherewith 
to purchase more powder, arms and horses for the intended rising ; he had 

18 
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already sold the manor of Lapworth to Sir Edward Greville, of Milcote. It 
was decided that the leading Catholic gentry should be informed of the 
intended rising. Francis Tresham, of Rushton, Sir Everard Digby, of Goathurst, 
in Buckinghamshire, and Ambrose Rookwood, of Coldham Hall, Suffolk, were 
made privy to the plot, and promised horses, men, and money. 

In our immediate neighbourhood, Stephen Lyttleton, of Holbeach, and his 
younger brother Humphrey, sons of John Lyttleton, of Hagley, were told 
that Catesby was raising a Catholic regiment of horse for service in Flanders ; 
a promise of a command in this regiment induced the Littleton*s to raise a 
troop of horse. All was now ready for the final blow ; the powder stored 
beneath the House, and the stores at Norbrook and Ashby complete; Littleton, 
Wintour and Rookwood had their stables full of horses, and the other con- 
spirators had equipped their retainers. Parliament was prorogued till October, 
and then to November the fifth. So the conspirators dispersed after having 
made a pilgrimage to St. Winifred's Well, in Flintshire. 

At the end of October, Catesby and Fawkes returned to London, and a 
meeting of the conspirators was held in an old house called White Webb's, 
on Enfield Chase. On Sunday evening, October 26th, Lord Monteagle received 
a mysterious letter, warning him not to attend the opening of Parliament. 
From whom this letter came is uncertain ; some say Tresham wrote it, either 
at the instigation of Cecil or of Monteagle himself; others suppose that Mrs. 
Habingdon, of Hindlip, near Worcester, Lord Monteagle's sister, was the 
informer. Monteagle took the letter to the Earl of Salisbury, who, in turn, 
brought it to the king ; both these wiseacres probably knew something of the 
plot before they received the letter ; at all events they ordered a search to 
be made in the vaults beneath the House, resulting in the discovery of the 
powder and the arrest of Guy Fawkes. 

At midnight. Sir Thomas Knivett, one of the gentlemen of the king's 
chamber, and a Justice of the Peace for Westminster, proceeded with a small 
and chosen band to the Parliament House. Following King James's account, 
which in this matter may be relied upon, we read " Sir Richard finding 
"Thomas Percie's alleged man (Guy Fawkes) standing without the doors, his 
**cloathes and bootes on at so dead a time of the night he resolved to 
" apprehend him, as he did, and thereafter went forward to the searching of 
"the House, where, after he had caused to be overturned some of the billets 
"and coales, he first found one of the small barrels of powder, and after all 
" the rest to the number of thirty-six barrels, great and small ; and thereafter 
"searching the fellow, whom he had taken, found three matches and all other 
"instruments fit for blowing up the powder, readie upon him, which made him 
"instantly confesse his owne guiltinesse, declaring also unto him, that if hee 
"had happened to be within the house when hee tooke him, as he was 
"immediately before, he would not have failed to have blowen him up, house 
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"and all." Guy Fawkes had with him, beside the three matches, a pocket 

watch* In the reign of James I. a watch was a novelty, and the fact that 

Fawkes possessed one told much against him. His lantern was found just 
within the door.t 

Part III. 

On Monday, the 4th November, 1605, the quiet village of Dunchurch, near 
Rugby, began to show signs of unusual excitement. Horsemen were arriving 
from all directions, and it was clear that something of importance was happening. 
An enquirer would have been told that Sir Everard Digby of Coughton, had 
come over to hunt on Dunsmore Heath, with his friends. These were Sir 
Robert Digby, of Coleshill, his son, and their retinue, Humphrey Lyttleton, and 
about sixty gentlemen of name and fortune. The day before, Robert Wintour, 
Humphrey Lyttleton, Richard Yorke, Stephen Lyttleton, and F. Gorsten, rode 
to Coventry, to the Bull Inn, in Smithford Street, the site (according to 
Mr. Burgess) of the present barracks, where they hoped to meet John Littleton, 
of Shelford, but he did not come. On Tuesday, the 5th of November, 
Wintour and his numerous retinue returned to Dunchurch. Leaving most of 
his followers at the town-end, he rode on to Lady Catesby's, at Ashby, 
distant across the unenclosed country some five miles. About six o'clock on 
that chilly November evening, Catesby, the two Wrights and Rookwood 
arrived at Ashby. Rookwood was the last to leave London at eleven o'clock 
(on Tuesday morning). Relays of horses were ready for him along the 
road ; at Brick Hill he overtook Catesby and Jack Wright, who had thrown 
away their cloaks to increase their speed ; beyond Fenny Stratford they met 
Percy and Kit Wright. Rookwood completed the distance from London to 
Ashby, eighty-one miles, in less than seven hours. In those days people 
retired to rest by times, and Lady Catesby was just sitting down to supper 
when her son arrived. 

Richard Jackson, a resident at Ashby, thus describes the arrival of the 
conspirators : — " There came nine gentlemen, very well mounted, to Legers 
" Ashby, and inquired the way to the Lady Catsbye's house, amongst whom 
"one of them was discerned to be in complete armour, and it was thought 
" by their stiffe alighting that the rest were armed also. They all had 
" pistols J * ♦ * and, further, he saith that he harde an horseman say, 
" bring all the bullets in the house, and answer was made by Thomas Bates, 

***A watch of copper, value xj.," appears in the inventory of goods, belonging to Ambrose 
Rookwood, taken at Stratford. 

t This curious relic was preserved for many years in the family of Justice Heywood, who accompanied 
Sir Thomas Knivett on that memorable search, and it was presented to the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
in 1641, by Robert Heywood, M.A., of Brasenose College; it remained in the Bodleian till a year ago, 
when it was removed to the Ashmolean Museum. In 1640, Justice Heywood, while taking the oaths of 
recusants at Westminster, was wounded by a Roman Catholic. Upon the lantern is:— **Latema ilia ipsa, 
'* qua usus est et cum qua deprehensus Guido Faux in crypta subterranea, ubi domo Parliamenti difflandse 
" operam dabat. Ex dono Rob Heywood, nuper Academiae Procuratoris, Apr. 4, 164 1." 

I 8a 
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" Mr. Catesby^s man, that all the men in the house would not carry them ; 
"* * * the next morning there wente a carte from thence laden with 
"munition as he supposed." — (State Pap., Domestic (Jae I.), 1605, vol. xvi.. No. 28). 
The subsequent search at Ashby disclosed guns, powder, pistols and bullets in 
quantities. The news was soon told, and a hasty council was held ; the 
project of seizing the Princess Elizabeth, at Lord Harrington's house of Combe, 
was of course abandoned, but hope was still held that the Catholics would 
rise throughout the country, and especially in Wales ; the plot had failed but 
all was not lost. So Catesby rode on to Dunchurch, to the Lion Inn, an 
old house near the church, identified by the late Mr. Bloxham. Here the 
huntsmen were at supper. Sir Everard Digby sitting at the head of the table. 
A few hurried words were spoken, and consternation reigned in the banqueting 
room. A servant at the Inn, one George Prince, heard the words, " I doubt 
"not we are all betrayed." Thereupon the guests uprose. Sir Robert Digby, 
of Coleshill, Sir Everard's uncle, declared that he would have nothing further 
to do with the matter, and straightway left the room and the inn, followed 
by his son, and all the more cautious, or less brave, among the men assembled 
there, with their followers. Catesby now assumed the leadership of the 
remaining conspirators, advising them to follow him to the Welsh border, 
where the Catholics were numerous and a general rising might be expected. 
At ten o'clock the band, numbering over a hundred, left Dunchurch for 
Norbrook, passing across Bourton Heath, crossing the Fosse Way at Prince- 
thorpe, by the old encampment at Wappenbury, and beneath the shadowy woods 
of Weston to Warwick, while Rookwood rode forward to Norbrook with some 
fifteen of his own retainers. Grant had previously emptied the stables of 
Mr. Benock, the great breaker of horses at Warwick. Early on Wednesday 
morning (the 6th) Mr. Benock wrote to Lord Harrington, at Combe, stating what 
had happened, fearing that some great rebellion was at hand he wished to know 
what might be done. Lord Harrington acted promptly and removed the Princess 
Elizabeth from Combe, which was defenceless, to Coventry (then a walled city), 
where she was lodged in the Old Palace Yard, High Street* A guard of 
citizens, armed with bows, pikes, black bills, corslets, partisans and halberds was 
enrolled, but the precaution was needless, the little princess was of no importance 
to the conspirators as long as her father and brothers were living. Catesby and 
his friends turned their backs upon Combe and Coventry when they entered 
Warwick. The insurgents came from the north-east, they must have entered 
the town by the old bridge beside the castle, or by the East-gate, which seems 
more likely since they followed the road from Lillington ; they at once rode to 
the castle, which they surprised, but did not hold, leaving at once for Norbrook 
after taking a number of horses from the stables and meeting with some 

* Vide Tom Burgess' ** Historic Warwickshire." 
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resistance from the people of Warwick.* At Norbrook they rested a few hours, 
but Bates was sent with a letter from Sir Everard Digby to Father Garnet, at 
Coughton, by way of Aston-Cantlow and Alcester. ^ The party again set out by 
way of Alcester, but probably avoided the town, to Huddington, for it was 
known that Sir Richard Verney, the Sheriff, and Sir John Ferrers were following 
them, and they must cross the county boundary if they wished to avoid a 
conflict. Old Sir Foulk Greville, too, was in arms. Bates had preceded them 
across the forest from Coughton to Huddington. Tom Wintour then joined the 
party, and Rookwood, Percy, and Morgan confessed to Father Hart, alias 
Hammond, who absolved them and afterwards administered the sacrament, 
probably in the little church adjoining the Court ; if so, this would be the last 
occasion on which mass was celebrated there.t It was at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, 
when the band arrived at Huddington ; early on Thursday morning, November 7th, 
they were on the way to Lord Windsor's house of Hewel Grange ; not the old 
house demolished by gunpowder after the Shah of Persia's visit in the summer 
of 1889, but an older house, timber-built and moated. Hewcl was attacked, taken, 
and ransacked for arms and provisions. While this was going on a number of 
country people came to the Grange out of curiosity, wishing to know what was 
the matter. Catesby calling to one of the men asked him if his fellows would 

* The following letter, preserved among the MSS. at Shakespeare's Birthplace, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
throws much light upon the conspirators' proceedings in Warwickshire. I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. R. Savage for the copy here given : — " To the Kyght Honorable and my very good Lady, the Lady 
*' Carew at the Savoy give these. May it please your Honor to be certified of the newes which is lately 
"hapned in Warwyck shyer, as upon Monday nyght last being the 4th of this month the Castle stabele at 
** Warr. wns broken, eyght or ix. great horses for servis, worth some three score pounde, or a hundreth 
** marks a pecee, carryed away by one Mr. Wynter of Huddington, in Worcestershyre, and one Mr. Graunt 
**of Norbrooke. your neighbour hereby, with dyvers other gents, yet unknowne. Mr. Rookwood the gent. 
'*at Clopton is greatly suspected, for that he hath not been there these x. or xii. dayes, but certainly knowne 
** that a bror of his is in the action. It is reported that these gents be now at Wynter his house, where 
** the olde Sir Foulke Grevj'll hath raysed the countrie for their apprehension. I fear me greatly that 
" Mr. Rookwood is one, for he had some five or syxe great horses besydes his rode geldings ; and now 
** they be all gone, not one leafte there, nor never a man about the house, but his wyffe, one Mrs. Mounson, 
** Mrs. Key and sevaunt mayds, a lytell boy, his page. Heare is a clok-bag stayed by the bayliffe of 
" Stratford, which came from Norbrooke, to be delyvered to one George Badger there. It is full of copes, 
** vestments, crosses, crusyfyxies, challises, and other massing relequies ; the partie that brought them sent 
** to the jaylle : I have sesed all the goods in Clopton to the use of my Lord, it is not much ; the most 
**of theyr furnyture is hyred and borrowed, some of one, some of another. I wolde gladly know your 
•* Honor's pleasure therein. 

** Thus desyring Almight God to keep your Honors in all saffty, I end this eight of November. 

" Brydgtoun. Anno 1605. 

*' Your obedient servant, 

"Thomas Tempest. 
** The Sheryffe was at Clopton with a great company, as upon Weddensday last, to serch the house, 
** and seamed to make seasure of the goods, comforted the gentlewoman, and so went away. 

"Indorsed by Levinus Muncke, 

** Lord Salisbury's Secretary." 

The Lady Carew to whom this letter was addressed, was Joyce Clopton, wife of Lord Carew. There 
appears to be an error respecting the day of the week upon which the horses were taken from Warwick 
Castle ; probably the day was Tuesday 5th, not Monday 4th. 

+ There is said to have been a secret chapel within the house, regularly used by the Jesuit Missionaries 
down to the end of the reign of Charles II. 
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go with them. "If," said the man, "\vc knew what you are going to do it may 
be we would." " We are for God and our country," replied Catcsby. " We," 
said the fellow, placing his back against the wall and flourishing his quarter-staff, 
"are for King James, too." That was the usual answer Catesby received to his 
appeals for help ; it was evident that he had greatly over-estimated the popularity 
of the Catholic cause, and his own followers were fast deserting him, from one 
hundred they had dwindled down to sixty. From Hewel the conspirators passed 
through Bromsgrove, by the Bell Inn, Belbroughton, and so over the heath ; 
passing the wild commons and hills of Lickcy and Clent, onwards through 
Stourbridge and Kingswinford to Holbeach, a distance of nearly thirty miles from 
Huddington. Sixty miles had been traversed in two days. Holbeach. a 
picturesque old mansion belonging to Stephen Littleton, was reached on Friday, 
November 8th. The passage through Worcestershire had been made by 
unfrequented and badly kept roads. 

Sir Richard Walsh, the Sheriff of the County, Sir John Foliot, and several 
gentlemen with a well-armed band of men, kept them in sight and followed them 
to Holbeach. Sir Richard sent a trumpeter commanding them to surrender ; 
thinking that they were only guilty of an ordinary breach of the peace, for the 
news of the conspiracy had not reached the midlands. Contemporary authorities 
relate that the roads were very bad just then ; the rivers were overflowing their 
banks by reason of the heavy rain ; and, the days being short, the messengers 
who carried the proclamations were delayed thereby ; travelling by night then 
was hardly ever contemplated. 

Lyttleton and Thomas Wintour had waited upon old Mr. Talbot, of Grafton 
Manor, father of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and father-in-law of Robert Wintour, 
but the old gentleman had received them roughly, and told them to go away. 
Now it happened, that while the conspirators were crossing a stream, the powder 
in one of the baggage carts had been damped. Upon their arrival at Holbeach 
the powder was spread out upon a platter to dry before the fire ; one of the 
servants casting a fresh log on the fire, caused a spark to alight upon the powder. 
In a moment a terrific explosion took place, the roof of the house was blown 
away, and Catesby, Rookwood and Grant, stunned and maimed, experienced 
the same fate that they had prepared for the king. Another curious circumstance 
may be noted ; a bag containing six pounds of powder was blown up through 
the roof and fell uninjured at the feet of Stephen Lyttleton and Christopher 
Wright, who had, but a moment before, left the house and entered the court-yard. 
At this time Thomas W^intour displayed much braver>' ; when urged by Lyttleton 
to fly and so save himself, he replied that he would stay and see the body of his 
friend and bury him, whatsoever befell him. 

It was now close upon eleven o'clock, and the sheriff had again come up 
with a stronger body of men to besiege the house, which was on fire. It was 
necessary to open the doors and attempt to escape ; but when the bars of the 
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outer gates were removed to allow the conspirators to make a rush forth, the 
sheriff's men rushed in. The battle raged in the court-yard with great violence. 
An eye witness (Thomas Wintour) thus describes what took place : — " As I walked 
*' into the court I was shot into the shoulder, which lost me the use of mine 
** arm ; the next shot was the elder Wright stricken dead, after him the younger 
** Mr. Wright, and fourthly Ambrose Rook wood shot. Then said Mr. Catesby to 
*' me (standing before the door they were to enter) stand by me Tom, and we 
"will die together. Sir (quoth I), I have lost the use of my right armc, and I 
"fear that will cause me to be taken. So as wee stood close together, Mr. 
" Catesby, Mr. Percy and myself, they two were shot (as farre as I could guesse 
"with one bullet) and then the company entered upon me, hurt me in the belly 
"with a pike, and gave me other wounds, untill one came behinde and caught 
*' holde of both my armes." 

During the fight, Stephen Littleton and Robert Wintour escaped, but Tom 
Wintour, John Grant, Ambrose Rookwood, Robert Keys and Thomas Bates, 
were taken alive, and with them Sir Everard Digby, who was tried separately ; 
Tresham was already a prisoner in the Tower. Of the adventures of Stephen 
Lyttleton and Robert Wintour, we have a full account in a paper preserved 
at the British Museum among the Harleian MSS. After wandering about the 
country from Rowley Regis to Hagley, they were at last received by Humphrey 
Littleton, into Hagley Hall, on the night of the 9th of January ; for nearly 
two months they had lodged in barns and haystacks, and during that time they 
had not sat down to a good meal. Hardly had they entered the hospitable 
doors of Hagley, before John Fynes, the cook, recognised and betrayed them. 
On January 17th, 1606, John Fynes was rewarded for this service to the crown 
by a grant of an annuity of forty marks. All was now ready for the trial, 
which opened on the 27th of January. By the policy of the court party the 
brunt of the odium was cast upon the Jesuits. The names of Fathers Garnet, 
Tesmond, and Gerrard, stand first upon the indictment ; Tesmond and Gerrard 
escaped, but Garnet was captured at Hindlip, near Worcester, the family mansion 
of the Habingdons. The searching of Hindlip House occupied the sheriff 
over a week. The soldiers tore down the wainscote, wrenched up the floors, 
bored the ground and pulled down the chimneys, but no priest could they find ; 
till at last, in the middle of the night, and just at the time when they determined 
to abandon the search, a half-starved priest emerged from a hole in the only 
chimney that had not been pulled down ; this poor priest was Father Garnet, who 
had been concealed by Mrs. Habingdon in the most cunningly contrived of all the 
hiding places in Hindlip. Father Garnet was taken to London, tried, found guilty 
on very slight evidence, and executed at St. Paul's. Dr. Nash and other historians 
have given a full account of Hindlip, and of the sufferings of Father Garnet. 

The heads of Catesby and Percy were fixed to poles upon the roof of the 
House of Lords ; at least it is so recorded, but tradition has it that Catesby 
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escaped to Lapworth, where he died, and was buried in the churchyard, near the 
Greswold monument, opposite the south porch of that fine old Warwickshire 
church ; the fact that the register lacks the page for 1606, seems, in a measure, 
to confirm the story, but perhaps it would be nearer the truth to suppose 
that Catesby's friends obtained his body and buried it at Lapworth, substituting 
another head for that upon the pole at Westminster. Kut it should be 
remembered that the Catesby's burial place was at Ashby, where their tombs 
may be seen to this day. Another tradition lingers in the Forest-of-Arden, 
the country people point out a spot at Snitterfield Bushes were some of the 
conspirators were captured. 

In the compass of a single paper it is impossible to do justice to so 
pregnant a subject as the Gunpowder Plot. Little more has been achieved 
than the collection of a few traditions and scattered notices, which have appeared 
in newspapers and pamphlets at various times ; but I venture to hope, that 
now the ground has been broken, a complete account of the history and 
archieolc^ of the plot and its connection with the counties of Warwick, 
Worcester, and Northampton, may sometime be written. 

In conclu.sion, I desire to tender my best thanks to the gentlemen with 
whom I have corresponded, and to whom I am indebted for information not 
otherwise obtainable. 
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indebted to Dr, Garnet for many additions, — W, S, B!] 



Anonymous. — In homines nefarios, qui, scelere ausuque immani, Parliamenti 

jampridem habendi domum pulvere bombardico evertere sunt machinati 

(poema), Cantab., 1605. Quarto. [Bod.] 
Cithara octochorda pectine pulsata Horatiano, etc. Cantab., 15th 

November. London, 1605. Quarto (printed on one side of the leaf 

only). [Bod.] 
Jacobus I. Oratio habita in postremo regni ordinum conventu. 



Westminasterii, 9th November, 1605, etc.; Gunpowder Plot. London, 1606. 
Quarto. [Bod.] 

Narratio fidelis et succincta de nupera ilia prodita Jesuites (?) ct 



conjuratis in Magnae Brit., etc. Lugd. Bat, 1607. Quarto. [Bod.] 
A discourse of the maner of the discovery of this late intended 



treason, joyned with the examination of some of the prisoners appended 
to the speech of James L, in Parliament. London, 1605. Quarto. [Bod.] 

The above reprinted p. 86 of the continuation at the end of vol. iii. 
of " Foxe's Acts and Monuments of the Martyrs." London, 1641. 
Folio. [Bod., etc.] 

Also reprinted, with the trials, etc. London, 1679; octavo. 

Also reprinted, with slight alterations, in 1850. 
The Sth of November, etc. Oxford : for H. Hall and W. 



Webb, 1644. Quarto. 

The Gunpowder Treason. Trials of the Conspirators, extracted 



from Cobbett's collection of State Trials : with account of their arraign- 
ments and execution. Also History of the Gunpowder Plot, written 
by King James L, etc. Northampton : Taylor and Son, 1889 (?). 
Octavo, pp. 40 (i/-). 
A Calendar of Papers of the Tresham Family, of the reigns 



of Elizabeth and James L, 1580 — 1605. Preserved at Rushton Hall, 
Northamptonshire. Northampton : Taylor and Son, 1889 (?). Octavo, 
pp. 16 (i/.). 
Rushton. Historical, Biographical, Archaeological. Northampton : 



Taylor and Son, 1889 (?). Octavo, pp. 32 (i/-). 
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Anonymous. — Francis Tresham, of Rushton. Northampton : Taylor and Son, 
188 — . Octavo, pp. 24 (6d.). 

A Vindication of the History of the Gunpowder Treason. 

London, 1681. Quarto. 

A Memorial to Protestants on the Sth of November, etc. 



London, 17 13. Quarto. 

The 5th of November, or Romish Plotting for Papist Ascendency. 



London, 1852. Octavo. 

(Probably compiled by Lord Bacon.) A True and Perfect 



Relation of the whole proceedings against the late most barbarous 
traitors. Garnet (a Jesuite), and his confederates, etc. London : Robert 
Barker, 1606. (This is the official account of the Gunpowder Plot, 
coloured to suit the wishes of the court party. The book was translated 
into several languages and circulated throughout Europe.) 
Al<CHi«OLOGlA, see index to, for Gunpowder Plot, by G. D. Jardine (xxix., 80). 
MSS. in Tower (xii., 194). Letters illustrative of, (xxviii., 420). Letter 
to Lord Monteagle (xii., 200). List of Conspirators (xv., 139). Notice 
of (xv., 134). Relation of discovery of (xii., 202). 

Also under Catesby, Robert (xii., 197; xv., 139; xxviii., 421; 
xxix., 81, 85, 86, 89; XXX., 78). 

Digby, Sir Everard (xii., 197; xxviii., 421; xxix., 87; xv., 139). 

Winter, John (xv. 139). Mr. Winter (xi., Tj). Robert (xii., 197); 
XV., 136, 138; xxiii., 31, 32; xxviii., 421). Thomas (xii., 197). Thomas, 
letter of (xxviii., 422). Letters of, to Garnet (xxix., 89, 91). Sir W. 
Winter (xxviii., xxxiv., 297). William (xxxiv., 301 ; xxvii., 486). 
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Ancient Leather Drinking Vessels. 



By OLIVER HAKER. 




iStli December, i88g. 



ARTICULARLY interesting to us arc 
leather drinking vessels ; not only on 
account of their antiquity, which is 
generally considerable, but because they 
were, for a long time, peculiarly English. 
The scarcity and bad quality of our native 
earthenware In medixval times, seems to 
have led to the very general use of leather 
and wooden vessels. They have also a 
local interest, because connected with one 
of our most picturesque old inns, which 
many present will remember, nearly opposite 
the old chapel of St John, in Deritend, 
as part of a group of taverns, conspicuous 
for the fine old hammered iron-work which .supports a number 
of old lamps and signs. One of these old signs still bears 
round its margin the name of the earliest and most important 
of the ancient leather drinking vessels, which is the subject of 
this paper, the " Leather Bottle." But, unfortunately, the object 
which is represented upon it is modem in every respect, and 
bears no resemblance to the ancient bottle in honour of which 
the inn was named. And this is not an unusual state of 
things, because though leather bottle signs are not rare, there 
arc very few of them which exhibit a really ancient and 
authentic bottle. The fact is that, in spite of the continued 
popularity of the ancient drinking song composed in its honour, 
there .seem to be but few people who know what the vessel 
was like, which it was written to extol, and this applies not 
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only to the sign painter but to the artist ; not only to the general public 
but to the authors who write and the draughtsmen who illustrate our books. 
This is shown by the frequent occurrence of references to it which are 
erroneous, and of illustrations of it which are founded on pure imagination. 
Quite lately the "Illustrated London News" contained a drawing of a group 
of Black Jacks, which it described as leather bottles. In Larwood and Hotten's 
"History of Sign Boards" there is the same mistake, which is, indeed, rather 
a common one. Even Mr. Walter Crane, whose knowledge of mediaeval 
things and ways is generally not to be disputed, has depicted in his illustrations 
to some old English songs, a bottle which could hardly have been made in 
leather, and which would possess very few of the advantages which the song so 
eloquently sets forth. Mr. E. A. Abbey, in his drawings in illustration of the 
Leather Bottel song, has achieved a really accurate bottle, but his represefttations 
of the other vessels mentioned in the song are quite mistaken.* 

Many other instances have come under my notice of this kind of error, but 
the fact is, that though there are places w^here it was in use up till the middle of 
the last century, the leather bottle has become exceedingly scarce, and is rarely 
met with except in museums and private collections. It has also to be 
remembered in explanation of these mistakes, that the " Leather Bottel " of the 
song was not a bottle at all in our sense of the word, being (as often as not) 
quite as much like a Gladstone bag. The specimens I have been able to bring 
will give an accurate idea of the bottle as it was known to our ancestors. 
These may be taken as a type of the vessel which occupied so important a 
position in English life from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century. As can 
be seen from the accompanying sketches, they are each made from three pieces 
of leather ; the largest being moulded into a flat bottom and bulging sides, 
and the other two forming lancet-shaped ends. The edges were brought together 
and thickened by means of slips of leather placed between them, then strongly 
stitched together with stout flaxen twine, making a continuous projecting seam 
of considerable thickness. The bottle had also a short rudimentary neck, 
which, however, being worked in the thickness of the top seam, did not project 
above it, and only slightly on each side. Two holes were bored in this seam, 
one on each side of the neck, and a leather thong passed through them, by 
which the bottle could be carried or hung up. 

Such was the mediaeval "bottell," and that of subsequent times did not 
materially depart from it, any deviation being towards a more globular form. 
Instances do occur of other shapes, but they are always more modern and 
generally have the contour of huge powder flasks, such as the one here 

* In the case of the "Leather Bottle Inn*' in Deritend, it is all the more curious that a modern flask 
should have been painted on the sign, because a really old ** bottel" of small size, but perfect preservation, 
is said to have been kept at the tavern for many years, and, by the kindness of the owner of the house, I 
have been able to borrow it. It is the same shape as fig. 2. 
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produced. This now belongs to a Warwickshire cottager, and was once the 
property of the ancient family of Fetherston, and came from their manor- 
house at Packwood on its sale by the Fetherstons. The ancient bottle, 
however, and the one about which the song was written, is the one just 
described. Owing to the fine character of the material and the excellent 
workmanship of these old bottles, those which have survived at all are 
generally well preserved, but they are very liable to a mutilation which 
will be better understood by studying the song already referred to, "The 
Leather Bottell." 

Most people who are ever so slightly musical are more or less familiar 
with a modernised version, on which they are accustomed to see the heading, 
"Author unknown, music traditional." The music is no doubt ancient, and 
seWom varies much, but of the words of the song there are many versions, 
the earliest printed form of them being an old black letter broad sheet in 
the British Museum of the time of Charles II. It is quite certain, however, 
that the song is much earlier than that. As the late Mr. Chappell says, in 
his "Popular Music of the Olden Time," "the irregularity in the number of 
"lines in each stanza, eight, ten, and sometimes twelve in the earlier copies gives 
" it the character of a minstrel production, such as Richard Steel's * Chevy Chase,' 
"rather than the Elderton's, Deloney's, or Martin Parker's of the reigns 
"of Elizabeth and James, who all observed a just number of lines in their 
"ballads. The word bottle was not pronounced 'bottell* in the time of 
"Charles II. or even of Shakespeare, but belongs rather to that of Chaucer or 
" Piers Plowman." 

But there is other internal evidence of its antiquity. The sentiment of the 
refrain is distinctly Pre-Reformation. Such words as " I pray that in heaven his 
"soul may dwell" are far more likely to have been written in a popular song 
before the Reformation than after, as they would be at variance with the tendency 
of the times, and would not have been allowed even on a tombstone. 

Then, the omissions are ver>' instructive. In comparing the leather bottle 
to other vessels, no allusion is made to any which were not in use very much 
earlier than the reign of Charles II., and every one of those which are 
mentioned were (as I will presently try to show), common throughout the Middle 
Ages, the bottle itself being traceable as far back as the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

I have not met with any reference to the song in the literature of earlier 
times unless the following line from an old interlude called the " Four Elements,"* 
one of the earliest moral plays in the language, refers to it — 



** So merely pypys the iiiery botell. 



}} 



Perhaps, as the best known version of the "Leather Bottell " has suffered so 
much alteration, a slight glance at an early copy may not be without interest, 
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especially as the study of it is calculated to throw considerable light on the 
history and uses of that ancient leather drinking vessel. It begins in 
thoroughly old-fashioned style: — 



(( « 



Twas God above that made all things 
The heaven, the earth and all therein ; 
The ships that on the sea do swim, 
To keep out foes that none come in. 
Why let them all say what they can, 
They're for the use and praise of man ; 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell. 
That first devised the leather lx)tlel." 

In the eighteenth century this seems to have been altered to bring it 
more into harmony with that cold-blooded and cynical time. To mention 
any Deity but those of the Heathen Mythologies being out of fashion the 
first lines became — 



and the refrain- 



** When I survey the world around, 
The wondVoiis things that do abound." 



** So I wish him well where'er he dwell, 
Who first found out the leather Iwltel." 



Some of the alterations which brought the verses into a more regular shape 
may have been an improvement, but they were a distinct loss in point of 
meaning, and show that they were made by people who were entirely out of 
sympathy with those who wrote and sung the original version. 

In a book called the "Great Abuse of Music," by the Rev. A. Bedford, 
written in 17 10, the author condemns both the opening lines and the refrain 
as irreverent, showing how little they understood at that time the frank 
simplicity of a bygone age, and furnishing another proof of the mediaeval 
character of the song, such an opening being not rare in the earlier English 
ballads. One written in the reign of Henry V. begins : — 

** God that deyeede on the Rood tre, 
And bought us all with Hys blode so fre ; 
Until Hys blysse He hem brynge, 
That will listen to my talkinge." 

The second verse of the " Leather Bottell " has been modernised and curtailed, 
but is to much the same effect as the old version, which is : — 

**New what do you say to these canns of wood? 
Faith, they are nought, they cannot be good ; 
When a man for beer he doth them send. 
To have them filled as he doth intend, 
The bearer stumbleth on the way. 
And on the ground his liquor doth lay ; 
Then straight the man begins to ban, 
And swears 'twas along of the wooden can ; 
But had it been in a leathern bottell. 
Although he had stumbled, all had been weH. 

So I wish, etc." 
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Nothing in this interesting ballad is more worthy of study than the 
manner in which the contemporaries and rivals of the leather bottle are brought 
into contrast with it. The can of wood occurs occasionally in old inventories 
sometimes under the item, "tymber tanckerdes," (in one dated 1575, "ij. wodd 
"gallons were valued at iiij^., and ij. litle wodd cannys at jV.")» but such 
wooden vessels are of remote antiquity and appear in some of the earliest 
illuminated manuscripts. Chaucer says, "a lord in his household, ne hath not 
"every vessell all of gold; some ben of tre." Cans of wood, such as are 
referred to in the song (plain hooped jugs, with or without lids) are sometimes 
met with in the carved details of churches and other ancient buildings. Under 
one of those carved folding seats called misereres, of fourteenth century 
date, in Ludlow Church is a good and early instance (fig. 4). The subject 
is of the semi-humorous type often found in such carvings, and depicts the 
doom of the ale-wife who gave short measure ; the story being told with 
that simple but uncompromising symbolism characteristic of mediaeval art. In 
the central group a demon (whose head is missing) is carrying off the 
unfortunate hostess to thrust her into hell-mouth, which yawns in the right- 
hand pendant, while the arch-fiend himself plays the pipes. On the left 
another demon holds a long scroll, in which her offences are recorded, and 
she carries her false measure (the wooden can) in her hand to indicate the 
nature of her misdeeds. 

On a miserere carving at All Souls College Chapel, Oxford, of early 
fifteenth century date, is a figure of a man drawing ale from a barrel into 
a wooden can like fig. 4, but without a lid. Heywood, in a book called 
" Philocothonista, or the Drunkard opened, dissected and anatomised," written 
about 1635, says, "of drinking cups, divers and sundry sorts, we have some 
" of elme, some of box, some of maple, some of holly, etc." The example 
sketched (fig. i) is probably of this date, but is of oak, and therefore in fair 
preservation. It has a lid ingeniously hinged to the top of the handle, and 
holds three pints. It would be such a vessel as this that Mr. Pepys refers 
to in his celebrated diary on January 4th, 1667, when he speaks of drinking 
with a party at supper, "a flaggon of ale and apples out of a wood cup as 
"a Christmas draught which made all merry." Similar vessels arc shown in 
the drinking scenes of the Dutch and Flemish painters early in the seventeenth 
century,* and there is a small specimen of about a gill in capacity in the 
Mediaeval room at the British Museum. Of course a flat wooden lid would 
prevent the contents splashing out when held in a perpendicular position ; 
but if the bearer fell by the way, there was nothing to prevent them flying 
out. The next verse compares the leather bottle with another ancient vessel 
to the advantage of the former, but as it was of leather also I shall have 

• See fig. 5, from a picture by Cornelius Bega, about 1630. 
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to refer to it later on when I come to speak of the Black Jack. For 
although the song calls it a black pot the same vessel is meant. 

** Now what do you say to these black pots three ? 
Why they shall have no praise from me. 
For when a man and his wife fall at strife, 
As many have done I have known in my life, 
They lay their hands on the pot both, 
And loth they are to spill the broth. 
The one doth tug the other doth pull, 
Betwixt them both the liquor doth spill. 
But they shall answer another day 
For casting their liquor so vainly away ; 
But had it been in a leather bottel. 
They might have pulled till their hearts did ake, 
And yet their liquor no harm could take." 

The flagon of silver (sometimes also of pewter) which is referred to in the next 
verse, was an important item in ancient households, and there are many illustrations 
of it from Saxon times downwards, besides the specimens which still remain. 

" Now what do you say to these silver flaggons fine ? 
Why they shall have no praise of mine ; 
For when a lord he doth them send, 
For to be filled with wine as he doth intend, 
The man with the flagon doth run away. 
Because it is silver most gallant and gay. 
Oh then the lord begins to ban. 
And swears he has lost both flaggon and man." 

There are some plain flagons in another Ludlow miserere of the time of 
Richard II. (fig. 7), and this type seems to have been general, becoming, 
in later times, more elaborately treated. The man with the flagon in the act 
of filling it with wine, and clad in the hood and tunic of a fourteenth 
century civilian, is to be seen in another miserere carving from the stalls at 
Ludlow (fig. 8). It exhibits the usual disregard of mediaeval artists for the 
rules of perspective, but the extraordinary disproportion of his flagons to the 
cask out of which he has to fill them, is probably intended to decide the 
gluttony of the drawer, who seems to be an early version of Simon the 
Cellarer, and bends over to catch the gurgling of the liquor with an eagerness 
that is quite grotesque. The glass which is disparaged in the verse that 
follows, never seems to have been common in English mediaeval life unless 
among the wealthier classes, who imported them from abroad, though from 
the frequent finds of Roman and Saxon glass in various parts of the country, 
that must have been the prevailing material for the earlier drinking vessels. 

'* Now what do you say to these glasses fine? 
Vet they shall have no praise of mine ; 
For when in a company they are set. 
For to be merry as we are met ; 
Hut if you chance to touch the brim, 
Down falls the liquor and all therein. 
If your tablecloth be ever so fine, 
Dow,n lies your beer, ale or wine ; 
It may be for a small abuse 
A young man may his service lose ; 
But had it been in a leather l)ottell. 
The stopple in all had l)een well." 
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Glasses of Anglo-Saxon date have all one peculiarity, from which it is said 
our modern word tumbler is derived, that they were so shaped at the bottom 
that none of them could have stood upright, and were consequently like 
Rogue Riderhood's footless wine glass, to be emptied at a draught. 

There are some fine specimens of later workmanship still in existence, 
but even down to Elizabethan days they seem to have been comparatively 
scarce. In Kenilworth Castle, at the death of the Earl of Leicester, in 1584, 
out of the immense array of different vessels, only thirty-four were glass. 
Probably a good deal of such glass was of foreign, especially Venetian, 
workmanship, and it is occasionally so catalogued, as (in a 1626 inventory) 
"one long Vennes wine glass." On the north side of Hanwell Church, 
Oxfordshire, is a carving which seems to contain a drinking glass of the 
fourteenth century, though of course it may be meant for a metal one (fig. 9). 
It occurs in an elaborately carved cornice, with other drinking and hunting 
scenes. A long glass of Venetian make is also sketched (fig. 10). It is 
copied from one thirty-seven inches long, and is just such a glass as was 
known in olden times as a yard of ale ; that is when full. John Evelyn, 
in his diary, notes that on the loth of February, 1685, when King James II. 
was proclaimed in the Market Place at Bromley, the health of his Majesty 
was drunk by the sheriff and officers in "a flint glasse of a yard long." 
The glasses which are spoken of in ancient wills and other documents, are 
often mentioned as having covers. In Kenilworth Castle, in 1584, were 
" fyve plaine bole glasses without covers, iii. with covers ; fyve indented glasses, 
"two with covers, etc." It is probable that the examples on another miserere 
at Ludlow (fig. 7), in which are two more flagons of different design, are 
instances of such covered glasses, but they arc possibly intended for silver 
ones, such as are spoken of in old lists as " a cupp and cover of plate." 
This carving is of fourteenth century date, from the costume of the figures. 
The covers are evidently loose, and with or without them the glass is still 
open to the objection urged in the song. 

Another verse of the " Leather Bottel " shows its popularity in aristocratic 
circles. 

** Thus you may hear of a leather bottel, 
When it is filled with good liquor well ; 
Altho' the substance be but small, 
The name of it is all in all ; 
For there's never a lord, an earle or knight, 
But in this bottel doth take delight. 
For when he's hunting of the deer, 
He often doth wish for a bottel of l)eer ; 
Likewise the man that works in a wood, 
A battel of beer doth oft do him good. 

So I wish, etc." 

A roll of the expenses of King John of France, while prisoner in England, 
which was discovered by the Due d'Aumale among the archives of the 
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House of Cond^ and printed by the Socidt^ de la Histoire de France, gives 
the following item in the year beginning July ist, 1359: — "Pour deux 
"bouteilles de cuir achet^es k Londres pour Monseigneur Philipe, 9/8." 
Monseigneur Philipe, it will be remembered, was the younger son of King 
John, who, refusing to fly, was taken prisoner by the Black Prince, at the 
battle of Poictiers, and afterwards shared his father's captivity in England. 
That these bottles were articles of value is certain, not only from their high 
price (nine shillings and eightpence being a large sum in those days), but 
because, although a prisoner, the house-keeping of King John was on a most 
lavish scale. There are many items from the same accounts which would 
show this, but it will be sufficient to mention that 120 tuns of Bourdeaux 
wines were sent in one consignment from the port of Toulouse for the king's 
use, and that at one time his attendants numbered eighty-four. 

The bottel occurs in other ancient household accounts of great families. 
In the list of effects formerly belonging to Sir John Falstolfe, taken in 1459, 
in the " bottre " were : " Item, j. payre galon bottells of one sorte ; item, 
"j. payre pottell botellys of one sorte; item, j. nother potell botell ; item, j. 
" payre quartletts of one sorte ; item, ij. grete and hoge botellis." There is 
something that sounds thoroughly appropriate in the finding of two great and 
huge botells in the buttery of Sir John Falstalfe, but whether this gentleman 
was in any sense the original of Shakespeare's celebrated hero, it is impossible 
to say, as there is no resemblance between them beyond the name. In the 
will of Jane Lawson, of Nesham, in the county of Durham, " a thousand fy ve 
"hundredth ?ind fyftie-seven, in the butterye a lether bottell and a puder basingc," 
were put down at xx^. In that of Robert Prat, of Kynaston, 1562, in the 
chamber, " one lether flackett, v\d. ; " and in the hall at Westmincton, " ij. lether 
"flacketts, viij^/." In an inventory of the goods of John Casse, of Scriven, 
in 1576, "a woodd bottell, a lether bottle, ii. quart pots, and ii. gallons," came to 
\s, and v\\\d. Among the goods of Henri Fissher, of Kendall, in 1578, 
"a lether bottle and aka vite {aqua-vitce) was valued at xvj. pence." In an 
inventory taken in 16 10, in one item were three jacks and one leather bottle, and 
in the buttery list the curious item, "four leather bottles of glasse," which, 
examined in the light of the succeeding item (two wicker bottles one of glasse), 
would seem to mean glass bottles encased with leather. 

The leather bottle would naturally have its share in ancient monastic life, but 
I never found any reference to them in the accounts of such places, till recently, 
when I came across the following entry in the Bursar's Household Book of the 
Priory of Durham: — " Nota, pro vino et botella, 13d.; et pro emendacione unius 
"botellae de corrio, 4d." ["Note, for wine and a bottle, 13d.; and for mending 
"one bottle of leather, 4d."] And at Worcester Cathedral, among the goods of 
the Prior, "two wyne botells of lether." Bottels are occasionally mentioned in 
the literature of this country from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, but 
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are not always stated to be of leather, when there can be no doubt they were of 
that material. There is an instance in "Much Ado about Nothing," where 
Benedict, repelling the suggestion that he shall ever " look pale with love," says : 
" If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat and shoot at me ; " in allusion to the 
ancient but not very humane sport of suspending a live cat in a leather bottle 
from the branch of a tree and shooting at it with arrows. The cat was inserted 
through the large hole which was generally cut in the side of a dis-used bottle, 
of which more hereafter. 

Though an expensive affair in the fourteenth century, and probably used 
chiefly for military and sporting purposes, it must have been soon made use of 
by the agricultural classes, if only from its fitness for their work, and was 
certainly high in their favour when the song was written. 

**A leather bottel we know is good 
Far better than glasses or cans of wood ; 
For when a man*s at work in a field, 
Your glasses and pots no comfort will yield ; 
But a good leathern lx)ttle standing him by, 
Will keep up his spirits whenever he's dry ; 
Likewise the man at work in a wood, 
A good l)ottle full will oft do him goo<l. 

So I wish, etc." 

''Likewise the haymakers, they, 
When as they were turning and making their hay, 
In summer when it was warm, 
A good bottle will do us no harm. 
And at noontide when they sit them down, 
For to drink of their bottle of ale so brown ; 
When the lads and lasses begin to tattle. 
What should we do but for the leather l)ottle ? 
For they could not work if the bottle is done, 
Since the day is so hot with the heat of the sun. 

So I wish, etc." 

By the middle of the seventeenth century it was used chiefly by agriculturalists, 
as appears from Heywood, who in his work before quoted, says : " Other bottles 
"we have of leather, but they most used amongst the shepheards and harvest 
"people of the countrey." It was eventually superseded for such purposes by 
the wooden keg, a modern form of which is still in use in country districts, and 
which always bears the name of bottle, which it may have inherited from its 
leathern fore-runner. The wooden bottle is moderately well known to the 
observer of rural life, and is simply a barrel on a small scale, with a handle and 
mouthpiece. It is, however, comparatively recent, and is not the one for which 
the leather bottle was abandoned. In its earlier form it was more like a wooden 
drum, iron taking no part in its construction. Later, the same generr.l build was 
observed, but the bands round each end were iron hoops instead of wood. Later 
still, iron handles, with pieces of chain to enable them to be slung on the hames 
of a horse's collar became common, and finally the diminutive barrel with 
iron hoops and handle of thick wire replaced them (fig. ii). Now, however, 
the most modern developments of the wooden keg have long ceased to be made, 
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being superseded in their turn by the still more modern stone jar and tin can. 
The oldest wooden bottles were not always round, but had sometimes a flat 
bottom, and were in contour much more like the leather ones they succeeded, 
as in a seventeenth century etching, by Callot (fig. 15), which shows that the 
earliest wooden bottles were copies of the leather ones in another material. 
The final verse explains how it is that so many of the leather bottles that 
still exist have a hole cut in the side. 

'* Now when this bottle's at last grown old, 
And that it will no longer hold, 
Out of the side you may cut a clout, 
To mend your shoe when Worn out ; 
Or hang the other side on a pin, 
*TwiIl serve to put many odd trifles in, 
As hinges, awls, and candle ends, 
P'or young beginners must have such things. 

So I wish, etc." 

Most of them would never have survived at all but for the fact that when a 
useful piece of leather had been cut out of the side of a leaky bottle, there 
remained a convenient store for oddments, all the more so because cupboards 
were less numerous than they are now. Sixpence " for clowtelether for to 
"clowte ye showis," was an item in the household expenses of the Lestranges, 
of Hunstanton, in the reign of Henry VI H. 

The origin of the leather bottle has been the subject of various ingenious 
speculations. An old version of the song itself claims a very high antiquity 
for this time-honoured vessel : — 

** Twas in the time of Noah, when the world was drown'd. 
That the first leather I)ottIe afloat was found." 

Another suggestion, propounded by Van Voorst, in his "Cups and their Customs," 
that it would be fair to consider a small bulging bottle covered with leather, 
and having two handles, which was used at ancient Roman feasts for carrying 
wine to the table, and called ampulla, as "the original type of the famous 
"leather bottle," is not much nearer the mark. It is much more probable 
as suggested by Mr. Jewitt, that the wine skins of Eastern countries first gave 
to our ancestors the idea of carrying their liquor in leather. It is the wine 
skin to which the parable of the new wine and old bottles in St. John's 
Gospel really refers. So translated, it would not lose much of its force and 
clearness to readers accustomed to bottles of leather ; because, though com- 
mentators have differed as to the exact meaning of the text, it is evident that 
the translators of 161 1 considered it referred to a vessel which became weaker 
with age, which would be true of the wine skin and the leather bottle. As 
it is 7wt true of our modern glass and stone bottles (as long as they will 
hold liquor at all) the parable as it stood in the 161 1 translation was to us 
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without its full meaning, and it is no doubt with this feeling that the revisors 
of the New Testament have altered it to the literal meaning of the Greek 
word dcricos, which is **skin." But in England, and probably elsewhere too, 
the leather bottle had a predecessor in the water-bouget, which was a still 
more ancient leather drinking vessel, now only to be met with on the coats 
of arms of a few ancient families. It consisted of two leather bags attached 
at the top and slung on a stick, and was used by the early mediaeval soldiers 
for carrying water and other liquids. It is said to have originated during the 
Crusades, and, as I have already indicated, was probably suggested by the 
wine-skins, which would be frequently made use of by our soldiers in those 
gigantic expeditions. An interesting figure on a Norman font at Hook Norton 
Church, Oxfordshire, is the only known instance of the water-bouget in use 
(fig. 12). It was first noted by Mr. Planchd, in his "Manual of Heraldry," and 
represents a man carrying a water-bouget slung on a hooked stick, which he 
holds over his shoulder. The man is rudely carved, but well preserved, and fills 
the part of Aquarius in a series representing the signs of the Zodiac. This 
carving is not only unique, but of the greatest possible interest, if only because 
it explains the mysterious hieroglyphic which passes for a water-bouget on 
coats of arms, most of which are scarcely recognisable, having degenerated into 
a mere conventional sign. There is an unusually good example on the tomb 
of Lord Bourchier, in Westminster Abbey (fig. 13), and was no doubt carved by 
a man who was familiar with the leather vessel itself, the tomb being of early 
fifteenth century date. Lord Bourchier having been standard bearer to Heniy V. 
The more usual symbol is that generally borne by the De Ros family (fig. 13). 
Planch6 considered that the water-bouget owed its origin in English heraldry 
to the Trusbuts, Barons of Watre in Holderness, who bore trois boutes d'eau, 
thus symbolising their family name and their baronial estate. 

The earliest mention I have met with of the leather bottle is the entry 
already quoted in the expenses of King John of France, 1359. As it was 
well-known at that time, it had probably superseded the water-bouget some time 
before. It was undoubtedly popular during the fifteenth century. On one of the 
buttresses of the north aisle of Inkberrow Church, is a kind of sham gargoyle, 
carved to represent a man drinking. Like most external carvings in such 
positions, it is treated in quite a grotesque spirit, and the man has a particularly 
elf-like appearance, but his drinking vessel is well defined and gives a very good 
example of a leather bottle of the middle of the fifteenth century, to which 
date the whole of the aisle belongs. As will be seen by the accompanying 
sketch (fig. 14), it is slightly longer and narrower than most existing specimens, 
and has three perpendicular ridges up the sides in addition to those made by the 
seams.* Mr. Jewitt has given in the "Reliquary," a sketch of one which had 
similar ridges, and which he stated (but erroneously) to be in the British Museum. 
These ridges, in the Inkberrow carving, have every appearance of being purely 
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ornamental, and are not continuous under the bottom of the bottle. But for this 
it might have been supposed to be one of the early wooden bottles which were 
made in the shape of the leather ones and had hoops. 

Some quaint and amusing verses by Taylor, the water poet (who wrote in 
the reign of James L), which he calls "A Farewell to the Tower Bottles," while 
attesting the antiquity of the leather bottle gives a very picturesque description of 
the collection of a curious old tax formerly levied on the London wine merchants. 
From it we learn that for about three hundred years, at least from the reign of 
Richard II., every ship that brought wine into the Thames had paid two "blacke 
"leather bottles" of wine to the Lieutenant of the Tower. It seems that the 
merchants finding themselves aggrieved, because they thought the bottles were 
made bigger than they were wont to be, went to law against the Lieutenant, and 
would have defeated him, had not the poet brought witnesses who had been 
acquainted with the custom for fifty years. Notwithstanding this service, Taylor 
was discharged from the post of collecting the wine because he would not buy it 
afterwards, and takes leave of the old leather bottles in some very long and 
interesting verses. These bottles, it seems, held three gallons each, and " had 
"been brought for 316 years into the Lieutenant's cellar of the Tower, and 
" never sold till within four or five." 

At Baddesley Clinton Hall, near Warwick, one of the finest examples of a 
fortified manor-house, is a leather bottle of about a gallon and a half in capacity, 
which was found some years back in emptying the moat. I had the pleasure 
of rescuing it some two years ago from a heap of discarded rubbish in 
the court-yard, and it now occupies an honoured place on the walls of the 
banqueting hall. 

I have already said that it is rare to find a really old leather bottle as an 
inn sign, though inns of that name are occasionally met with. There are two 
ancient bottles as signs in London, both carved in wood, and suspended on iron 
brackets from the wall, and both now gilded. The best forms the sign of the 
Old Leather Bottle Tavern, appropriately located at the corner of Leather Lane ; 
and the other is over the door of Messrs. Hoare's Bank, in Fleet Street, having 
formed their sign from the year 1677, and the same emblem figures on their 
cheques. There is a tradition that the founder of the firm arrived in London 
with all his money in an old leather bottle. At Pleshey, in Essex, is also a 
correct painted representation of an old bottel, hanging from the branch of a tree, 
as the sign of an inn ; and there is a gilded one at Banbury, Oxon. We also 
find it stamped in relief on some old seventeenth century tokens ; and it occurs 
as a charge on the arms of the Horners Company, which was originally the 
company of bottlemakers and horners. 

In that wonderful old half-timber house, the Feathers Inn, at Ludlow, 
there is, over the door of an upper chamber, an escutcheon carved in oak, 
with the arms of Foxe and Hackluyt ; and in a separate panel on each side, 
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a late leather bottle of the powder-flask type (such as fig. 3), but what 
their signification is I have no idea. 

That the attraction which the bottel once possessed for the bucolic mind 
was associated with alcohol in some form or other is to be gathered 
from the song and the number of inns named after it ; but that it 
was used for milder fluids, and was a feature in more peaceful scenes, 
is shown by Shakespeare's delightful picture of pastoral life in the third part 
of Henry VI. : — 

** Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects' treachery? 
O yes, it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 
And to conclude, the shepherd's homely curds, 
His cold, thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys. 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates." 

Another instance occurs in the poem of Argentill and Curran, by William Warner, 
published in 1586, which describes the equipment of a shepherd of those times: 
" Sweet or whig his bottle had as much as it would hold ; " indicating that 
sweet milk or whey were his customary beverages. Thus we find that the 
poor old bottel, which in past centuries had moved in aristocratic circles, had 
held the red wine of kings, and gone a-hunting with earls and knights, was, 
in the seventeenth century, carrying the curds and whey of the peasant, and 
taking part in the revels of clowns and boors. And so through the seventeenth 
century we find it still humbly but usefully employed ; and when, in the 
eighteenth, its career draws to a close, and wearing out it is no longer renewed ; 
still the resources of the bottel arc not exhausted, for hanging to the grey 
timbers of some old wain-house as a receptacle for cart grease, or rescued 
from actual cutting into clouts, by its fitness for hanging on a pin and 
serving to put odd trifles in, it still lingers on, in out-of-the-way places. 
Then, finally, in the nineteenth, cast out by a generation that had forgotten 
its services, it is numbered among the things that were. 

The black pot which is referred to in the third verse of the " Leather Bottel," 
was a jug of leather, known generally as the "black jack." As it was nearly as 
wide at the top as at the bottom, the criticism of the admirer of the leather 
bottle was well founded. In a struggle for possession it would be very liable to 
spill the liquor. The black jack was made of two pieces of leather ; one large 
one which was doubled round and stitched together, and a circular one which 
formed the bottom. The only early representation I have met with, is a carving 
under one of the miserere seats in the stalls of Malvern Priory (fig. 17). It is 
part of a group of very involved figures, who are all in grotesque attitudes 
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not very convenient for drinking. One of them, however, has a glass or metal 
goblet to his mouth, and a jug in his right hand, which I think is certainly a 
leather pot. It has, at any rate, no resemblance to any other vessel that I know 
of, and is carefully finished like the rest of the group. The figure who holds 
the pot has a tippet and a peaked cap of the period of Richard II., which fixes 
the date as late fourteenth century. In the " History of Signboards," by 
Larwood, is a copy of an old print showing a black jack on a pole with three 
pewter platters, as the sign of an auberge, the date being given as 1480. Unlike 
the leather bottle, the black pot seems to have remained an aristocratic vessel ; 
not that it was not found in smaller sizes at inns, but it is connected as a rule 
with ancient halls and colleges, and baronial castles, where it is still oftenest met 
with. They are also frequently mentioned in the inventories and accounts of 
such places. In the list of effects belonging to Sir John Falstolfe, dated 1459, 
from which I have already quoted, occurs the item, " iiij. galon pottis of lether ; 
"item, iii. pottelers of lether;" that is, four black jacks holding a gallon each, 
and three containing two quarts each. 

In an inventory taken in 148 1, of the monastery on Holy Island, when the 
house was consigned to Master William Lane by John de Aukland, were 
" three jakks, and one jak lent to Robyn, Vicar." There are two kinds of jacks 
one finds mentioned in old inventories, one the black leather drinking jack, and 
the other a portion of a soldier's body armour. The latter is hardly likely to be 
found in a monastery, still less to be borrowed by the vicar, so I think these 
must have been leather drinking vessels. They are the only instance I have 
noticed of black jacks at a monastery, except those which are still preserved at 
the ancient Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, which are very fine (fig. 6). 
We find them, however, in the belongings of a rector in 1558. Robert 
Hyndmer, parson of the rectory of Sedgefield, had, " in the butterye, v. lether 
"stowpes, \]s, \\dr 

Some leather jacks have an exceedingly bulging and corpulent figure. There 
are some such in a museum at Cambridge ; and " ffyve greate pottes with greate 
"bellies" are mentioned at Kenilworth Castle, in 1588. Among the goods of 
the Right Hon. Lord Ogle, at Bothal Castle, in 1 562, were, " in the buttrie, 
" vi. lether cans." Sir William Fairfax, had at Gilling Castle, in 1624, "in the 
"pantrye, one flagon and two jackes." In the will of William Jenison, 1587* 
" one cooberd, some hordes, trissells, etc., and ii. blacke jackes," were valued at 
twenty shillings. In the inventory of Henri Fissher's goods of Kendall, 1578, 
iiij. leather jacks were valued at viiij. " In a true and perfect account of all 
"such goods and chattels as were the Right Honourable Lettice, Countess of 
" Leicester, and came into the hands of the Right Honourable Robert, Earl of 
"Essex," taken in 1634, at Essex House, were eighteen flagons, many of them 
silver, and seventeen jacks. In an inventory of 1626, "one olde greate leather 
" beere jacke " occurs ; and in the Long Gallery of the same house " one 
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" old jacke," but that may have been a piece of armour. When the goods in 
Ludlow Castle were sold by the Cromwellians, in 1647, "two leather drinking 
" jacks " were in " the room over the porter's lodge." 

In the. British Museum there is a very fine black jack, standing two feet 
high, with a crown, and the letters C. R., and the date 1646. It came from 
Kensington Palace, and was the property of Charles I. A very fine old specimen, 
with which I am familiar, and hoped to have been able to bring to-night, is the 
property of the parish of Crowle, in Worcestershire, and is still used to keep 
up a curious old custom there. On New Year's Eve the bell-ringers carry it 
round to the different farms in the parish for the purpose of getting it filled with 
cider at each place. It has a date, 1750, scratched on it in one place, but long 
subsequently to the date of its manufacture. 

There are some fine black jacks at Chirk Castle, in Montgomeryshire, but 
the latest I have ever noticed is at that wonderful old Warwickshire mansion, 
Compton Wynyates, where there is a huge leather jack hanging up in the great 
hall. It is covered with a quantity of scroll work in stitched patterns, and has the 
date in front, the exact year of which I do not remember, but it was somewhere 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. The shape of this late specimen was, 
however, greatly inferior to earlier ones, being much more short and squat, like 
an immense leather mug. These very large jacks, which sometimes hold 
half-a-dozen gallons, are always associated with great establishments, and seem to 
have been intended more for a parade of hospitality than for convenience. In 
celebrating great events or anniversaries they were brought out, and no doubt 
helped to emphasise the convivial character of such occasions, like the roasting of 
whole oxen which sometimes accompanied them. An ancient document in the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, contains the rules for 
keeping certain anniversaries, and particularly that of its foundation, at Paddington 
Abbey ; one being that the cellarer is bound to find beer at all of them in " the 
" great tankard of twenty-five quarts." Leather drinking jacks, mounted in silver, 
are occasionally found in colleges and old trade guilds, but they are never earlier 
than the seventeenth century. Heywood, in 1635, says, "small jacks wee have 
"in many ale-houses of the citie and suburbs, tip't with silver." In later times 
the larger jacks were also called " bombards ; " the earliest instance of which 
that I know, occurs in the "Tempest," where Trinculo, speaking of a black 
cloud, says it "looks like a foul bombard that would shed his liquor." This 
name was given them from a real or fancied resemblance to the ordnance ol 
that time. This is confirmed by a passage in another drinking song in praise of 
the black jack : — 



<< 



But if in a cannon-bore jack it had been. 

From the top to the bottom all might have been clean ; 

And I wish his soul no comfort may lack, 

That first devised the bonny black jack." 
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This song is to be found in the group of old ballads called "Pills to purge 
" Melancholy," and is evidently a much later production than the " Leather Bottel," 
and an imitation of it. As it is very long and vastly inferior, both from an 
archaeological and literary point of view, I will only give one or two extracts. 

*' *Tis a pitiful thing that now a day, sirs, 
Our poets turn leather bottle praisers ; 
But if a leathern theam they did lack. 
They might better have chosen the i)onny black jack. 
For when they are both now well worn and decayed, 
For the jack, than the bottle, much more can be said. 
So I wish his soul much good may partake, 
That first devised the bonny black jack." 

" Your leather bottle is used by no man. 
That's a hair's breadth above a plowman, 
Then let us gang to the Hercules Pillars, 
And there let us visit those jolly jack swillers." 

** In these small, strong, sour, mild and stale, 
They drink orange, lemon, and Lambeth ale ; 
The chief of heralds there allows. 
The jack to be of an ancienter house ; 
And may his successors never want sack. 
That Hrst devised the leather jack." 

This shows that the song was written in the seventeenth century, when the bottle 
had come down in the world. The next verse confirms the suggestion that the 
jack was sometimes compared to the early fire-arms. 

'* He that drinks in a jack looks as fierce as a spark, 
That were just ready cockt to shoot at a mark ; 
When the other thmg up to the mouth it goes, 
Makes a man look with a great bottle nose." 

** When bottle and jack stand together, oh fie on't, 
The bottle looks just like a dwarf to a giant. 
Then have we not reason the jack to choose, 
For they can make boots when the bottle mends shoes. 
For add to every jack a foot. 
And every jack becomes a boot." 

No doubt we have here the origin of the name jack boot. I have already said 
that leather vessels were peculiarly English. This was more particularly the 
case with the black jack. Leather bottles had a wider distribution, and possibly 
the water-bouget may have had, but in the absence of any good pottery, except 
that which was imported from abroad, leather and wood were very largely made 
use of. Heywood, writing at the beginning of the seventeenth century of the " great 
"black jacks and bombards" at the court, remarks, "that when the Frenchmen 
" first saw them, they reported at their return to their countrey, that the 
" Englishmen used to drink out of their bootes." This recalls the passage in 
Longfellow's " Golden Legend " : — 

** A jolly old toper who, at a pull. 

Could drink a postilion's jack boot full ; 
And ask with a laugh, when that was done. 
If the fellow had left the other one." 
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It is to be remembered that these bottles and jacks were literally drinking 
vessels, and not merely receptacles for liquor. It will be seen by the extracts 
from the popular literature of those times that this was so. That our ancestors 
drank out of leather and were not ashamed of it, is shown by another old 
ballad written early in the reign of James I., the writer lamenting the decay 
of hospitality and every other virtue, recalls the good old times when his old 
cap was new. In those times great people did not necessarily drink from 
silver vessels. 

" We tooke nol suche delight, 

In cups of silver tine, 

None under the degree of a knighi. 

In plate iliunke beere or wine. 

Blaclte-jackcs [o every man. 

Were filled with wine and beere. 

No pewter pol not kanne. 

In those days did appear ; 

Now each mechanicall man. 

Hath a cup-boorde of plate foi a show. 

Which was a rare thing then. 

When this old cap was new." 

The revival of pottery making, introduced by the Protestant refugees, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, would be certain to shake the popularity 
of leather vessels, and the great production of earthenware in the eighteenth 
century finally put an end to their use. 




Excursions, 



EXCURSION TO ARLEY AND ANSLEY. 



June 15th, 




' HIS, the Rrst excursion of the season, was attended 
by eighteen members and ladies. The party left 
New Street by the 1.4D train, arriving at Arley 
Station at 2.17 p.m. 

Arley village is a mile and a half from the 
station. The party walked through it on their 
way to Ansley, reserving the inspection of the 
church until they returned. Another mile and a 
half brought them to Ansley Church, where they 
were met by the vicar. The church, situated on high ground, is dedicated 
to St. Wilfred, and is evidently as old as the earlier half of the twelfth century. 
Large portions of the Norman church still remain, and the original plan — a very 
simple one, consisting of a chancel divided by an arch into two parts, and a 
nave — can clearly be made out. Three of the original shallow buttresses remain 
on each side, and the inner and outer arches of the chancel, and the north and 
south doors arc also Norman. But there are no windows of the same period. 
The south doorway has been much mutilated, but that on the north side is a very 
good example, with moulded arch and shafted jambs. It is now built up on the 
inside, but retains the original door and hinges. The eastern half of the chancel 
was rebuilt in a wretched style in the last century, and has been used as a 
mortuary chapel by the lords of the manor. In the north wall of the nave is a 
semicircular arch of the twelfth century, and in the wall beneath it a diminutive 
stone coffin : the visitors were divided in opinion as to whether this was 
constructed to contain the corpse of a child, or the heart or viscera of an adult, 
who, possibly, died abroad. The thirteenth century is represented by a lancet 
window above this sepulchral arch. The other windows are of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; some, very good examples. On the south side of the chancel 
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is a low side window with trefoil arch, now walled up. The arch between nave 
and chancel is a very bold and fine one, and has a curious carved impost 
on the north side, representing a human figure between two monsters, which 
are apparently dragging it in opposite directions ; the one probably representing 
a good, and the other an evil influence. There is a lofty tower at the 
west end, of the fifteenth century, finished with a battlemented parapet and 
crocketted pinnacles at the corners. There are some very interesting fragments 
of stained glass remaining in some of the windows. Thanking the vicar for 
his courteous reception and for the information he had so kindly given, the 
party returned to Arley to tea at "The Wagon Load of Lime," after which 
a hasty inspection was made of the church, a small aisleless building, mainly 
of the fourteenth century, with a good chancel, in one of the windows of 
which are considerable remains of stained glass of the fourteenth century. On 
the north side is a recess, beneath which lies the figure of a priest. The 
recess has a moulded arch and crocketted canopy and was probably constructed 
to receive the Easter sepulchre. There is a small tower of an ordinary^ type 
at the west end. 

On the way back a divergence was made to Spring Hill, the residence 
of the President of the Section, from whose grounds some very fine views 
were obtained of the surrounding scenery. 



EXCURSION TO HIMBLETON, HUDDINGTON AND WORCESTER. 



July 3rd, i88g. 



The second excursion of the season, attended by thirteen members and ladies, 
was made among the quiet villages of Worcestershire south of Droitwich. 
The first place visited was St. Peter's, a Norman church which has undergone 
many alterations, notably in the erection of a half-timbered clerestory when 
the roof was raised in the fifteenth century. The party then proceeded to 
Himbleton, where there is a church of remarkable interest. The original 
structure was Norman, as the south door and the remains of a curious cross 
on the roof testify. A wooden porch, erected in the fifteenth century, and 
which nearly conceals the Norman doorway, is exceedingly picturesque, 
with carved barge boards and pretty arcading. There is much stained glass 
in the church, the most interesting being some of the thirteenth century in 
one of the lancets of the east window. The building is about to suffer 
restoration, so the visit of Wednesday was well timed. It is to be hoped 
that the church will be altered as little as possible, and that the quaint 
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irregularity of its dormer windows, and the distortion of its wood porch, may 
remain undisturbed. The oak-framed tower comes down into the church, east 
of the west wall, and might with advantage be restored to its original condi- 
tion. It was planked outside some forty years ago, and is certainly not 
fair to see. In other respects the church is as picturesque as it is interesting. 
On leaving it the party were courteously invited into a house of some antiquity 
close by, where the great open fireplace and the fire-dogs of the seventeenth 
century remained in use. 

From Himbleton a short drive brought the party to Huddington, where 
there is a fine Tudor house, surrounded by a moat. The archaeologists were 
most kindly received by the present owner, Mr. J. Smith, who gave them 
interesting particulars of the history of the place. At the time of the Gun- 
powder Plot it was owned by the Winter family, some members of which were 
concerned in the conspiracy. The unrestored church, standing near to the 
Court, is very picturesque and interesting externally and internally ; this, too, 
has a good oaken porch. 

A drive of a little over a mile brought the party to the village inn of 
Crowle, where dinner was greatly enjoyed. After this, a charming drive 
showed to perfection what variety of beauty can be found in Worcestershire 
scenery. The villages looked at their best, the rich foliage of the elms being 
still at its brightest, and the cottages being half-hidden in roses. 

The next halt was made at Spetchley, where the churchyard is dark with 
immemorial yews, and where, as at each of the other churches visited, there 
is a picturesque wood porch. After a short stay here the party proceeded to 
Worcester, where the Dean, and Canon Knox-Little, had kindly arranged for 
the " Section " to see the Cathedral after it was closed to the general public. 
Great was the visitors' pleasure at finding they were to be conducted through 
the building by the distinguished Canon himself. It was indeed a rare 
privilege ; the range of his knowledge, and the charm of the way in which 
he imparted it, are not soon to be forgotten. The party returned by the 
8.14 train. 



EXCURSION TO COUGHTON COURT AND ALCESTER. 



yuly 271/1, 1S89. 



A SHORT but pleasant afternoon excursion was made by twenty-three members 
of the Section to Coughton Court and Alcester. The party was received by 
Mr. Andrews, the present occupier of the Court, with great kindness and 
courtesy. The park is said to have been enclosed, in the second year of 

22A 
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Henry VII., by Sir Robert Throckmorton, who afterwards went on a visit 
to the Holy Land. The mansion was built by Sir George Throckmorton in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Of this time is the great tower entrance, but it 
does not appear probable that any other part of the existing building is as 
early. The general plan now forms three sides of a quadrangle, the eastern 
side, opposite to the entrance, being open. The gateway tower is a fine example 
of the Tudor style, with turrets at the corners, which rise to a considerable 
height above the tower. These are square in plan to the level of the first 
floor, and then change to octagon. The entrance is by a boldly moulded 
Tudor arch within a square label, and fills up the whole width between the 
turrets. Above this is an oriel window of two stories, the lights of which in 
three heights are repeated on the sides of the turrets on each story. The flat 
lead roof is surrounded by a battlemented parapet. The opposite elevation 
towards the quadrangle is almost a repetition of that of the front. The 
facade of the front on each side of the tower has been rebuilt in a debased 
eighteenth century manner and cemented, but the north and south sides of 
what was once a quadrangle retain considerable remains of the sixteenth 
century, the fronts being gabled, with finely-carved barge boards, the stories 
slightly projecting over each other ; they are now all covered by rough cast. 
The interior does not retain many interesting ancient features. The gallery, 
opening to the domestic chapel, which was used by the members of the family, 
though probably as late as James II., is very interesting as a survival of the 
usual arrangement of a much earlier period. The chapel itself is of the 
eighteenth century. The " Court " retains some interesting historical associations, 
some of the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot having been harboured here. 
Some mysterious holes and closets are said to have been used as hiding 
places by Popish recusants. The Arrow runs at the back of the grounds, 
and there are here some picturesque tree-shaded bends in the stream, and just 
beyond, it is crossed by what is probably the best old wooden bridge in the 
county. It has been painted by Mr. Henshaw. The church is all of one 
date, having been built — so the late Mr. M. H. Bloxam considered — by Sir 
Robert Throckmorton between i486 and 15 18. It is not remarkable for any- 
thing but its uniformity of style, the arches being nearly all of the four-centred 
kind known as Tudor. It retains its old oaken doors, one leading to a chapel 
being of fine design and execution. There are many of the ancient benches 
remaining, some curious stall ends, and a font which is a record of an 
earlier structure. The monuments of the Throckmortons are extremely 
interesting and fine. 

Tea was taken at " The Globe," at Alcester, and after a short ramble 
through the town, and a glance at the interior of the church, the party returned 
from Alcester Station. 
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EXCURSION TO KETTERING, ROTHWELL AND 

MARKET HARBOROUGH. 



August 2ist\ i88g. 



Twenty-four members and ladies made the last excursion of the season to 
Kettering, Rushton Hall, Rothwell, and other places of interest in the same 
district of Northamptonshire. Journeying by the Midland Railway, the party 
left New Street Station at 8.5 a.m., and arrived at Kettering at 10.15. From 
thence they proceeded in two breaks to Weekley, passing through the town 
of Kettering, where they paused a short time to admire the exterior of the 
church and its magnificent tower and spire. Weekley Church, a typical example 
of the smaller Northampton churches, is of various dates ; but the attention 
of the visitors was especially directed to the Perpendicular work of the nave 
arcades, which are of excellent proportion and refinement of detail ; the arches 
delicately moulded, and the piers of clustered shafts, with well-designed capitals 
and compound bases affording an interesting and most instructive example of 
the contrast between the work of the fifteenth century in that county of 
excellent building stones and the coarse work of the same period in Warwickshire. 

From Weekley to Geddington was a delightful drive by the park around 
Boughton House, the celebrated avenues of trees being frequently crossed. At 
Geddington, the Eleanor Cross was minutely examined and much admired. 
This is, perhaps, the least known of these celebrated monuments, and differs 
much from the usual type of such structures. It is triangular in plan, slender, 
and of great height ; the surfaces of the lower parts covered by a delicate 
diaper. At about half the height are three exquisite niches with elaborate 
crocketted canopies, each containing a female statue ; above, the shaft is more 
slender, and now terminates in a cluster of small pinnacles, though there was 
obviously once a central terminal, probably a cross, above these ; and old 
prints show that since the destruction of the cross a sun-dial formed the 
terminal. The church, at Geddington is very interesting, with fine transitional 
Early English and Decorated work, the east window being an unusually good 
example of the latter period. There is also here a fine and rare example of 
an oak screen of the thirteenth century. 

Rushton Hall, where the visitors next alighted, is one of the many 
architectural undertakings of Sir Thomas Tresham. It is generally supposed 
that Tresham received considerable assistance from the celebrated architect 
John Thorpe. Rushton Hall is a very grand example of English Renaissance 
architecture, built of fine stone, and remaining in excellent preservation. The 
south front is modern, having been rebuilt about thirty years ago. In the 
ancient parts the mullioned and transomed windows of the Tudor period are 
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mingled with classical pilasters, cornices and mouldings crowned and finished 
by fantastic gables and pinnacles. The house surrounds three sides of a square 
court, the fourth side being enclosed by an arcaded corridor of one storey. 
The effect of the quadrangle is ver>' grand. Of the interior, the all-important 
feature of an earlier period — " the hall " — still retains much of the ancient 
pre-eminence. It is a noble apartment of the whole height of the house, 
with good oak roof of lofty pitch, dais, with the usual lofty bay window — here 
semicircular — and some heraldic glass. The oak staircase is very curious and 
massive, of singular design, with lofty carved newels, and the staircase hall has 
a good plaster ceiling of strap-work. The triangular lodge was next visited ; 
this, the most fantastic of Sir Thomas Tresham's productions, is too well-known 
to require much description. All its features and peculiarities are based on 
the number three. The fancy was probably suggested by the author's name 
of Tresham. A walk of about a mile through the grounds brought the 
visitors again to the carriages, and Rothwell was soon reached, where an 
excellent dinner was enjoyed at the " Woolpack.** 

After dinner, the unfinished market-house of Rothwell was examined. This, 
another of Tresham's buildings, was about half-finished when, through political 
intrigues in which he had been an active agent, Tresham was imprisoned. 
Rothwell Church is one of the largest in Northamptonshire, and is of great 
architectural and archaeological interest. It is mainly of the latter part of the 
twelfth century, but with later additions. Beneath the south aisle is a groined 
crypt of the thirteenth century, the walls of which are packed around with 
an enormous mass of human bones thrown up in the churchyard at the 
digging of graves. 

A very pleasant drive of seven miles through lovely country brought the 
party to Wellingborough, where tea was served at the " Three Swans ; " and 
after an inspection of the church, the saloon carriage was again enjtered, and 
Birmingham was reached at about 8.30. 
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Report of the Coimiiittee, 

PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 29TH, 1890. 



Sam: Timmins, Esq., J.P, F.S.A., in the Chair. 



In presenting the Twentieth Annual Report, the Committee have pleasure in stating 
that the work of the Section during the past year has been uniformly successful, 
although the number of members has decreased from 180 to 172, showing a decrease 
of eight. 

The Monthly Meetings of the Section have been well attended, and great interest 
was shown in the following pai)ers which have been read during the Session : — 
Jan. 30th. — *'The Lunar Society," by Dr. Carrington Bolton. 
Feb. 27th. — "Some Notes on Old Stained Glass," by Mr. T. W. Camm. 
March 27th. — "Bookbindings,'' by Mr. W. Salt Brassington. 
Nov. 27th. — "The Gunpowder Plot in connection with the Midlands," by Mr. 

W. Salt Brassington. 
Dec. i8th. — "Ancient Leather Drinking Vessels," by Mr. Oliver Baker. 
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The thanks of the members and the Committee are hereby tendered to the 
gentlemen who read the papers, for the trouble they have so kindly taken in the 
interest of the Section. 

The Excursions, which have been exceptionally pleasant, were four in number, viz: — 
June 15th. — Arley and Ansley; attendance, eighteen. 
July 3rd. — Worcester, etc ; attendance, thirteen. 
July 27th. — Coughton and Alcester; attendance, twenty-three. 
Aug. 2 1 St — Kettering, etc ; attendance, twenty-four. 

The Committee have great pleasure in reporting that the accounts for the year 
show a favourable balance of 17s. 3d. in respect of the excursions, and that the 
attendance has slightly increased. 

The Committee report that they have issued to members the volume of 
Transactions for the year 1887; and they hop)e to issue, during the present year, a 
double volume of the Transactions for the years 1888-89. The Committee have 
passed a resolution that back numbers of the Transactions be offered to members of 
the Institute, on condition that they become subscribers to the Section, at 5s. for a 
single volume and los. for a double volume. 

The Committee desire to call the attention of the members to the financial 
condition of the Section. The balance in hand at the beginning of the year was 
;;^55 2S. lod., which has been reduced to ^23 5s. 6d. owing to the issue of the 
Transactions for the year 1887. The present balance will, however, be increased by 
the sum of ^31 13s. 6d., being the cost of printing the appendices to Mr. Gillespie's 
paper and the cost of the illustrations of the 1887 Transactions, which amount 
will be defrayed from the Copying Fund. 

The Committee have pleasure in reporting that the fifty copies of the Saint Martin's 
Register have been printed by subscription, and duly issued to subscribers, with the 
result of a profit of JQ2 9s. 6d. to the Section. 

Messrs. Cotton and Smith having made the fewest attendances, and each having 
attended an equal number of times, a ballot has been held to decide which member 
was ineligible to serve on the committee, and has resulted in the disqualification 
of Mr. Edwin Smith. 
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